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PREFACE 

Kurt  Herbert  Adler  has  been  described  as  the  last  of  the  great 
operatic  impresarios.   Known  as  "the  Haestro"  at  San  Francisco  Opera  during 
his  twenty -eight -year  reign  as  general  director  (1953-1981),  he  built  the 
company  into  one  of  the  world's  great  houses,  respected  for  its  strong 
repertoire,  collective  artistry,  and  quality  in  all  aspects  of  production. 

Adler  controlled  every  detail  of  every  opera  performance,  from  casting 
to  curtain.   He  was  a  skillful  labor  negotiator,  a  remarkable  fund-raiser, 
and  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  he  managed  to  conduct  more  than  a 
hundred  performances  for  the  company  during  his  tenure. 

All  of  Adler 's  energies  were  devoted  to  opera  production,  and  he 
demanded  equal  dedication  from  his  staff  and  artists.   Leontyne  Price,  who 
got  her  first  stage  break  from  him  and  returned  the  favor  many  times  over, 
recalls  the  Adler  temperament:   "He  was  strong,  opinionated,  devious, 
affectionate,  elegant,  caring,  vindictive,  argumentative,  ruthless, 
determined,  egomaniacal ,  charming,  loving,  sentimental  and  extremely 
successful . " 

Adler  booked  the  artists,  balanced  the  repertoire,  presided  over  the 
home  season  and  the  road  tours,  edited  practically  every  word  of  print  that 
left  the  opera  house,  courted  divas  and  wealthy  patrons  alike,  and  tallied 
the  box  office  receipts.   Best  known  for  his  discoveries,  Adler  gave  U.S. 
debuts  to  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Leontyne  Price,  Birgit  Nilsson,  Leonie 
Rysanek,  Anja  Silja,  Anna  Tomowa-Sintow,  Stuart  Burrows,  Sir  Geraint  Evans 
and  Ingvar  Wixell,  to  name  but  a  few  luminaries.   Out  of  loyalty  to  Adler, 
Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  and  Luciano  Pavarotti  made  San  Francisco  their  home 
company,  the  place  where  many  of  their  first  designs  and  first  roles  would 
be  seen  and  heard. 

Under  Adler  San  Francisco  heard  Licia  Albanese's  first  Desdemona, 
Renata  Scotto's  first  Adriana  Lecouvreur,  and  Montserrat  Caballe's  first 
Turandot,  and  if  the  singers  complained  that  Adler 's  theater  was  too  big 
and  too  far  away  from  the  action  in  London,  Milan  and  Munich  and  that  his 
fees  were  too  low,  they  came,  they  sang,  and  they  returned. 

Adler  founded  an  operatic  empire  in  an  area  with  a  relatively  small 
funding  base,  and  the  pressure  of  fund-raising  was  a  major  factor  in  his 
decision  to  retire  in  1981.   He  pioneered  in  the  development  of  young 
American  artists  with  the  creation  of  Spring  Opera  Theater  and  Western 
Opera  Theater,  all  the  while  offering  some  of  the  most  adventurous 
repertoire  in  the  country  and  winning  for  himself  the  title  "the  Czar  of 
Opera"  from  the  New  York  Times . 
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Few  would  disagree  that  Adler  was  a  difficult,  tyrannical  character  or 
that  he  created  crisis  after  crisis  just  to  keep  the  operatic  Juices 
flowing.   Of  his  legendary  temper  he  said  that  it  made  for  "artistic 
tension,  which  is  good  for  success."  He  added:  "I  didn't  have  the  time  to 
be  sweet  and  nice.   Maybe  not  the  personality,  but  certainly  not  the  time." 
Still,  he  had  an  undeniable  genius  for  producing  the  lyric  art,  and  the 
great  artists  of  our  time  traveled  to  the  West  Coast  for  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him.   Pavarotti,  when  asked  about  Adler,  said:   "Is  he 
dlttorlale?  Are  we  Joking?  He  is  the  most,  but  his  company  is  running  the 
best  in  the  world." 

Adler  Is  central  to  the  oral  history  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  but 
he  is  not  the  only  character.   The  story  begins  with  Gaetano  Merola,  who 
considered  the  city  "my  other  Italy"  and  believed  in  Its  ability  to  support 
an  opera  company  of  Its  own.   Merola  launched  the  company  in  1922  In  the 
Stanford  University  Stadium,  where  audiences  of  more  than  ten  thousand  came 
to  hear  Giovanni  Martinelli  and  Bianca  Saroya  at  five  dollars  top.   Merola 
ran  the  company  until  his  death  in  1953,  and  nearly  all  of  the  world's 
best-known  singers  graced  his  stage. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  history,  therefore,  it  was  decided  some  time 
during  Adler 's  sessions  to  conduct  shorter  focused  Interviews  with  artists, 
staff,  and  others  who  had  been  important  to  the  development  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  family  and  friends. 

Those  interviews- -thirty- five  in  all- -were  conducted  in  various  ways 
and  places.   One  week  I  talked  to  Blrglt  Nilsson  in  soprano  Carol  Vaness's 
New  York  apartment  and  the  following  week  interviewed  Carol  Vaness,  who  had 
returned  to  New  York,  by  telephone  from  San  Francisco.   Leontyne  Price's 
brother,  General  George  Price,  kindly  ran  through  the  list  of  interview 
questions  with  Miss  Price  and  tape-recorded  her  responses;  Sir  Geraint  sent 
his  taped  thoughts  from  England.   I  was  able  to  sit  down  with  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle  on  a  short  break  between  rehearsals  of  Falstaf f .  the  last 
production  he  did  in  San  Francisco  before  his  death  just  months  afterward. 
Tim  Pfaff  conducted  interviews  with  Leonie  Rysanek  and  staff  member  Ruth 
Felt. 

We  were  able  to  document  the  profound  and  long- lasting  involvement  of 
Robert  Watt  Miller  with  the  company  through  interviews  with  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Cooper,  and  R.  Gwin  Follis,  a  close  friend  and  board  chairman  from 
1971  to  1984.  Nancy  Miller  Adler  was  a  bridge  from  Robert  Watt  Miller,  a 
first  cousin  of  her  father's,  to  the  later  Adler  years.  Colin  Harvey,  a 
veteran  of  forty- six  seasons  with  the  company  (chorister,  comprimario  and 
librarian),  covered  certain  aspects  of  the  Merola  years,  and  others  shed 
significant  light  on  opera  production  and  on  San  Francisco  as  a  cultural 
community.   Not  surprisingly,  a  treasury  of  opera  anecdote  has  accumulated 
on  tape:   stories  of  diva's  quirks  and  tenor's  idiosyncrasies,  classic 
bailouts  and  crises,  near  misses  and  grand  successes. 
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Work  on  the  oral  history  was  often  Interrupted  when  additional 
funding  had  to  be  brought  in,  a  difficult  task  in  the  nusic  world,  where 
institution  boards  and  patrons  are  constantly  being  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  performances  themselves.   Nancy  Adler  was  able  to  direct  a  portion  of  a 
gift  from  the  Richard  Tucker  Foundation  to  the  project;  other  funding  was 
received  in  large  and  small  amounts  from  opera  angels,  and  long-time  opera 
staff  member  Evelyn  Pantages  kindly  asked  for  memorial  donations  to  the 
project  in  memory  of  George  Pantages,  for  several  decades  the  opera's 
lighting  technician. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  following  individuals,  whose  encouragement 
and  support  have  made  the  oral  history  possible.   Special  thanks  are  due  to 
Jillian  Sandrock  and  the  Skaggs  Foundation,  who  initiated  the  project  with 
a  seed  grant,  to  former  University  Librarian  Joseph  Rosenthal ,  who  helped 
with  support  from  the  Library  Fund,  and  to  James  D.  Hart,  the  late  director 
of  The  Bancroft  Library,  who  persuaded  Maestro  Adler  to  undertake  the  oral 
history.   Our  advisors  helped  greatly  with  suggestions  and  access  to 
research  materials.   Thanks  to  community  leaders  Otto  Meyer,  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Cooper,  Gwin  Follis,  and  Walter  Baird  for  helping  raise  funds  in  the  first 
years  of  the  project,  and  to  Ann  Flinn  and  Nancy  Adler  for  the  final 
funding  phase  in  1994  to  bring  the  transcripts  to  completion.   An  offer 
from  Jimmy  Schwabacher  to  celebrate  the  completion  with  a  gala  party 
spurred  the  efforts  on.   Thanks  to  Arthur  Kaplan  for  his  final  proofreading 
of  over  1300  pages. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  augment 
through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are  available  for 
research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA  Department  of  Special 
Collections.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa  K.  Baum,  and  is  an 
administrative  division  of  The  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer -Editor 


October  1994 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Beverly  Sills 


Kurt  Adler  was  the  best  opera  impresario  I  have  ever  known.   Tough, 
noisy,  autocratic  and  a  relentless  perfectionist,  he  brought  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  to  a  heady  era  of  excitement  and  success.   Every  major 
opera  singer,  conductor,  director- -indeed  right  across  the  operatic 
board- -wanted  to  work  with  him.   Yes,  we  all  loved  to  visit  San  Francisco 
which  greeted  us  with  warmth  and  adoration.   But  so  did  a  lot  of  other 
cities.   Yes,  San  Francisco  Opera  paid  us  well.   But  so  did  a  lot  of 
other  opera  companies. 

It  was  Kurt. 

He  was  tough- -but  he  was  fair.   He  yelled  a  lot,  but  if  you  yelled 
back  he  listened.   He  was  autocratic,  but  he  could  afford  to  be;  he  knew 
his  business.   He  was  a  perfectionist,  yet  he  never  demanded  the 
impossible.   Being  perfect  was  not  necessarily  impossible  to  Kurt. 

When  in  the  early  1980s  I  was  the  new  General  Director  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera  it  was  to  him  that  I  turned  for  advice  and  after  his 
administration  that  I  modelled  my  own. 

He  was  above  all  my  friend.   They  say  if  you  leave  this  world  with 
friends  who  will  miss  you,  you  leave  a  rich  man.   Kurt  left  a 
millionaire . 


Beverly  Sills 

General  Director,  New  York  City  Opera 


June  1988 

New  York  City,  New  York 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Roger  L.  Stevens 

Artists  and  supporters  of  the  art*  In  this  country  are  fortunate  that 
Kurt  Herbert  Adler  chose  to  make  the  United  States  of  America  his  home 
after  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  native  Austria.   We  all  benefited  from 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  this  outstanding  man. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Kurt  as  a  member  of  the  music  panel  of 
the  National  Arts  Council.   Vith  other  distinguished  musicians,  he  gave  it 
the  impetus  it  needed  to  get  organized  in  a  professional  and  artistic  way. 
When  he  finally  became  a  member  of  the  Council  itself,  it  seemed  to  thrill 
him  as  much  as  the  first  time  he  received  an  award  and,  of  course,  during 
his  lifetime  he  received  many.   While  serving  on  the  Arts  Council,  he  never 
missed  a  meeting,  taking  in  his  stride  the  frequent  long  trips  from  San 
Francisco.   His  enthusiasm  and  vitality  impressed  all  of  us  and  was,  no 
doubt,  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the  Council  attaining  the  important 
status  it  has  in  the  country  today. 

Kurt  had  his  inaugural  season  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1954. 
The  immediate  impact  of  his  work  was  reported  by  the  famous  critic  Alfred 
Frankenstein  as  "the  most  interesting  in  local  operatic  history.   This  new 
regime  promised  much  and  it  fulfilled  every  one  of  its  commitments,  often 
more  brilliantly  than  anyone  expected."   In  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
managing  an  opera  company,  and  the  obstacles  that  loom  up  out  of  thin  air, 
his  productions  always  stood  out  as  among  the  best  in  the  nation.   Needless 
to  say,  along  the  way  he  discovered  many  singers  and  composers  who  are  now 
superstars  of  great  renown,  firmly  placing  him  as  a  leader  in  the  world  of 
opera. 

Kurt  was  a  man  of  great  charm.   1  was  privileged  to  enjoy  many  dinners 
in  his  company  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  charming  Mrs.  Adler. 
Men  such  as  Kurt  are  few  and  far  between  and  the  music  world  will  feel  his 
loss  deeply. 

Roger  L.  Stevens 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts 

January  1989 
Washington,  D.C. 
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INTRODUCTION --by  Lotfi  Mansourl 

There  are  few  people  In  the  history  of  opera  who  have  had  the  long- 
lasting  and  far-reaching  impact  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler.   He  was  truly  the 
last  of  the  old-style  European  impresarios  and  San  Francisco  Opera 
blossomed  during  the  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  powerful  guidance.   1 
knew  the  man  very  well,  having  directed  thirty-four  productions  at  the 
War  Memorial  Opera  House  during  eighteen  seasons  of  his  tenure.   Now, 
following  in  his  footsteps  as  general  director  of  the  company,  it  is 
clear  just  how  significant  his  legacy  is  and  how  fantastic  his  vision 
was.  Though  Adler  possessed  many  extraordinary  gifts,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  his  uncanny  nose  for  talent- -his  ability  to  recognize 
important  artists  early  in  their  development  and  introduce  them  to  the 
opera  world.   Literally  scores  of  singers,  conductors,  directors,  and 
designers  made  their  American  debuts  at  San  Francisco  Opera  because  of 
Adler 's  sixth  sense. 

The  great  Leontyne  Price  not  only  made  her  American  debut  at  the  Var 
Memorial  Opera  House  under  Adler,  but  was  first  seen  in  several  of  her 
most  famous  roles  here- -including  Aida  and  both  Leonoras.   Luciano 
Pavarotti  sang  "Nessun  dorma"  in  Turadot  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  our  opera  house,  as  well  as  his  well  known  roles  in  Aida.  Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera  and  many  others.   Marie  Collier,  Brigit  Nilsson,  Leonie  Rysanek, 
Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  Anja  Silja,  Ingvar  Uixell,  Geraint  Evans,  Giuseppe 
Taddei,  Jess  Thomas,  and  many  more  legendary  singers  came  here  first 
because  of  Adler --and  then  returned  many  times  because  of  him,  too. 
Director  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  not  only  made  his  U.S.  debut  here,  but  for 
many  years  made  his  North  American  home  at  San  Francisco  Opera  creating 
some  of  his  most  exciting  work- -again,  thanks  to  Kurt  Adler. 

Because  of  his  concern  for  nurturing  and  properly  training  young 
singers,  in  1954  Alder  started  creating  the  educational  and  artist 
training  programs  that,  since  1982,  have  been  administered  by  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Center- -the  Merola  Opera  Program,  Western  Opera  Theater, 
Brown  Bag  Opera,  and  the  San  Francisco/Affiliate  Artists-Opera  Program 
(later  renamed  the  Adler  Fellowship  Program).   Today,  these  are 
recognized  internationally  for  seeking  out  gifted  young  singers  from 
around  the  world  and  caring  for  them,  providing  a  coordinated  sequence  of 
performance  and  study  opportunities.   Such  internationally  applauded 
artists  as  Janis  Martin,  Ann  Panagulias,  Ruth  Ann  Swenson,  Carol  Vaness, 
Deborah  Voigt,  Dolora  Zajick,  Brian  Asawa,  Craig  Estep,  Thomas  Hampson, 
David  Mai is,  and  many  others  started  their  careers  here --again  because  of 
the  vision  the  Adler  held  for  this  company. 

Adler  was  tough;  an  uncompromising  perfectionist  who  very  rarely 
gave  a  complement.   You  might  never  hear  a  kind  word  from  the  man,  but 
when  he  asked  you  back,  it  was  his  sign  of  approval- -and  that  was  his 
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way.   Much  of  the  strength  of  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  that  of  many  other 
companies  Internationally,  exists  because  of  the  strength  and  Insight  of 
this  remarkable  man.   There  will  never  be  another  like  him. 


Lotfl  Mansourl.  General  Director 
San  Francisco  Opera 


October  1994 

San  Francisco,  California 
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VOLUME  HISTORY- -Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
Volume  II,  Artists  and  Staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 

In  this  volume  of  the  oral  history  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  are  conversations  with  singers,  directors  and  designers 
who  were  important  during  the  Adler  era,  either  because  they  made 
American  debuts  with  the  company,  because  they  were  trained  and  brought 
up  through  opera  ranks  in  San  Francisco  to  major  careers,  or  because  they 
left  some  special  stamp  on  opera  in  San  Francisco. 

The  volume  also  includes  conversations  with  members  of  Adler 's 
administrative  and  musical  staff;  individuals  he  relied  on  as  a  second 
pair  of  eyes,  ears  and  hands.   When  he  was  asked  in  1985  who  among  the 
artists  and  staff  should  be  interviewed  for  the  history,  he  named  all 
those  who  are  included  in  this  volume.   All  of  them  agreed  to  be 
interviewed,  with  the  exception  of  Beverly  Sills,  who  was  working  on  a 
book  of  her  own  at  that  time .   She  wrote  instead  a  brief  and  charming 
introduction,  penned  on  a  flight  from  New  York  City,  where  she  served  as 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Opera,  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Opera  Artists 

Leontyne  Price  was  given  her  first  operatic  stage  break  on  the 
American  scene  in  1957,  when  Adler  engaged  her  to  sing  the  new  Prioress 
in  Poulenc ' s  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  for  the  company  she  came  to 
consider  her  "professional  launching  pad."  Birgit  Nilsson,  Leonie 
Rysanek,  Sir  Geraint  Evans,  and  Ingvar  Wixell,  four  of  the  most 
celebrated  singers  of  our  time,  also  made  American  debuts  in  San 
Francisco,  as  did  the  ever-controversial  designer-director  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle,  whose  death  at  age  fifty-six  in  1988  meant  a  tragic  loss  for 
the  opera  world.   All  of  these  artists  enhanced  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
rosters  for  many,  many  seasons  during  the  Adler  years. 

Two  of  the  interviewees  in  the  volume  came  up  through  the  company  to 
become  famous  on  the  major  opera  stages  of  the  world.   Jess  Thomas  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Merola  Opera  Program,  initiated  in  1957  by  Adler  as 
a  tribute  to  Gaetano  Merola  and  a  unique  training  ground  for  young 
American  singers.   Thomas  was  one  of  America's  first  home-grown 
heldentenors;  after  his  basic  training  in  San  Francisco;  he  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  Uagnerian  singers  of  our  time.   Soprano 
Carol  Vaness  was  also  a  member  of  the  Merola  Opera  Program.   She  came  to 
the  company  a  young,  green  soprano  in  1976;  today,  with  what  she  calls 
her  "big  lyric,"  she  graces  the  stages  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna  and  New 
York. 

The  second  director  included  in  the  history  is  Gerald  Freedman. 
Freedman  was  especially  noted  for  his  work  with  contemporary  operas  on 
the  main  stage  and  with  Spring  Opera  Theater,  which  was  Adler 's 


brainchild  and  great  labor  of  love  throughout  its  creative,  up-and-down 
nineteen  years. 

Volfraa  Skalicki  came  to  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1962;  in  the 
following  years  he  designed  more  scenery  for  the  company  than  any  other 
designer  in  the  Adler  era,  working  principally  with  Paul  Hager,  who 
staged  over  a  hundred  productions  from  1954  to  1973,  and  Lotfi  Mansouri, 
who  in  1988  became  general  director  of  San  Francisco  Opera. 

Dorothy  Kirsten  was  a  favorite  of  San  Francisco  Opera  audiences,  a 
classic  American  beauty  who  made  her  debut  with  the  company  in  1945  and 
who  remembers  in  the  oral  history  two  general  directors  and  two  eras. 
The  company's  highest  honor,  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal,  was  given  to 
her  in  its  first  year,  1970;  later  it  was  given  to  Jess  Thomas,  Leontyne 
Price,  Leonie  Rysanek,  Sir  Geraint  Evans,  and  Brigit  Nilsson. 

Tenor  Luciano  Pavarotti  is  a  category  unto  himself,  and  although  he 
did  not  make  his  American  debut  in  San  Francisco,  he  returned  here  nearly 
every  year  after  his  first  Boheme  in  1967  to  create  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  roles.   "I  think  he  was  dittatoriale . "  says  Pavarotti,  "but  in 
the  right  sense  in  which  music  must  have  a  dictator. .. It  is  really  to 
say,  'That  is  the  way  in  which  I  want  my  theater,  and  that  must  be.'" 

Opera  Staff 

Of  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  staff  interviewed  for  the 
oral  history,  Matthew  Farruggio  heads  the  list,  because  he  is  the  veteran 
of  the  Adler  years.   The  two  met  in  Chicago  in  the  late  1930s,  when  Adler 
was  working  as  chorus  master  for  the  Chicago  Opera  and  Farruggio  was  an 
aspiring  tenor.   When  Adler  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  company  in 
San  Francisco,  he  invited  Farruggio  to  join  his  production  staff. 
Farruggio  came  and  stayed,  and  until  1990  he  wore  many  hats  as  production 
supervisor  for  the  parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Chorister-comprimario-staff  member  Colin  Harvey  had  an  even  longer 
history  with  the  company  through  the  Merola  and  Adler  eras;  his  baritone 
voice  and  buoyant  Lancashire  English  accent  graced  the  house  for  forty- 
six  years,  beginning  in  1936  when  he  Joined  the  chorus.   A  close  friend 
of  both  Gaetano  Merola  and  Kurt  Adler,  Harvey  last  performed  on  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  stage  in  1982.  Harvey  and  Matthew  Farruggio  were  the 
first  staff  members,  together  with  Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  to  be  awarded  the 
company's  highest  honor --the  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal. 

John  Priest  was  hired  by  Adler  as  the  company's  technical  director 
in  1966;  the  production  team  he  still  heads  today  is  known  all  over  the 
opera  world  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  business.   Priest's  expertise  made 
him  enormously  valuable  to  the  company;  a  staff  member  upon  whom  Adler 
relied  considerably. 
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Two  other  of  Adler's  right-hand  staff  people  over  the  years  were 
artistic  assistant  Richard  Rodzinski  and  company  administrative  assistant 
Ruth  Felt,  who  worked  with  him  from  1969  to  1974  and  1971  to  1979 
respectively.   Rodzinski  and  Felt  kept  the  closest  counsel  with  Adler  of 
anyone  else  in  the  house  on  a  year-round  basis,  and  in  addition  to  the 
administrative  duties  that  kept  the  house  running  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
they  were  Adler's  sounding  boards. 

Richard  Bradshaw  came  as  chorus  director  to  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
in  1977  from  Glyndebourne  and  achieved  the  signal  honor  of  surviving  in 
that  position,  which  had  been  Adler's  original  Job  with  the  company, 
several  years  longer  than  any  other  of  the  many  directors  who  passed 
through  San  Francisco.   Also  a  resident  conductor  for  the  company  until 
he  left  to  pursue  a  conducting  career  in  1987,  Bradshaw  represents  the 
musical  staff  in  the  oral  history. 

Evelyn  Crockett  and  George  Pantages  were  interviewed  together  for 
the  history  because  they  met  backstage  at  the  opera  and  subsequently 
married.   Adler  introduced  George  to  Evelyn  in  1972,  telling  her  "George 
is  a  genius!"  The  two  served  on  the  opera  staff  for  thirty- five  years  and 
twenty-eight  years  respectively- -Evelyn  joined  the  staff  in  1939,  when 
Gaetano  Herola  was  general  director,  was  assistant  manager  to  Howard 
Skinner,  and  in  1967  became  executive  assistant  on  the  staff.   George 
Pantages  began  as  a  member  of  the  electrical  crew  in  1953  and  a  few  years 
later  was  made  master  electrician  with  chief  responsibility  for 
production  lighting. 

It  is  appropriate  to  have  Beverly  Sills  introduce  the  volume, 
because  her  history  with  San  Francisco  Opera  goes  back  to  1953,  when  she 
was  engaged  to  sing  one  of  the  trio  of  ladies  in  Don  Giovanni .   She  was 
relatively  unknown  at  the  time,  and  had  been  invited  by  the  company's 
director,  Gaetano  Merola,  to  stay  in  the  Merola  home.   When  his  sudden 
death  earlier  that  month  left  her  stranded,  she  took  a  room  in  the 
Whitcomb  Hotel  (now  the  San  Franciscan)  and  prepared  her  meals  on  a 
radiator  during  her  weeks  in  San  Francisco.   Eighteen  years  later  she 
returned  to  sing  the  title  role  in  Manon.  and  in  the  seasons  to  follow 
performed  many  of  her  greatest  roles  with  San  Francisco  Opera.* 

Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer -Editor 

September  1990 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

*The  oral  history  interview  tapes  are  on  deposit  in  the  Microforms 
Division  of  The  Bancroft  Library 
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Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera 


Leontyne  Price 
FINDING  AN  OPERATIC  HOME  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


An  Interview  Conducted  by 

General  George  Price 

in  1986 


Copyright  "c^  1994  by  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California 


Leontyne  Price  in  the  title  role  of  San  Francisco  Opera's  1959 
production  of  Aida. 


Photograph  by  Bill  Cogan 
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INTRODUCTION 


I  am  General  George  Price,  Miss  Leontyne  Price's  personal  manager, 
and  I  will  be  interviewing  Miss  Price  for  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  of  the  University  of  California  in  conjunction  with  its  oral  history 
project  of  Dr.  Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  emeritus  general  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Company,  who  also  worked  with  the  Merola  Program  for 
many  years  in  conjunction  with  his  duties  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera.   This 
program  is  a  part  of  an  ongoing  project  at  the  University  of  California, 
its  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  The  Bancroft  Library. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  conduct  this  interview  of  Miss  Leontyne 
Price,  who  also  happens  to  be  my  sister,  and  insofar  as  a  biographical 
sketch  is  concerned,  I  will  include  her  background  as  I  know  it,  in  addition 
to  that  which  has  already  been  highly  publicized.   I  will  exclude  from  my 
remarks  Miss  Price's  long  and  positive  relationship  with  Dr.  Adler  and  the 
San  Francisco  Opera,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  this  interview. 

Miss  Leontyne  Price  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  our  time.   She  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1961  as 
Leonora  in  II  Trovatore  to  one  of  the  most  prolonged  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm  ever  witnessed  at  that  opera  house.   And  Time  magazine  hailed 
her  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived.   She  also  has  sung  with 
outstanding  success  Verdi,  Strauss,  and  Puccini,  as  she  did  with 
resplendent  warmth  and  freshness  at  the  100th  Anniversary  Gala  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Miss  Price  was  born  in  Laurel,  Mississippi,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Anthony  Price,  Jr.   Her  formative  years  were  developed  in  the 
home  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  devotion,  and  genuine  parental  concern, 
where  she  was  encouraged  to  participate  in  any  endeavor  that  was  positive, 
and  in  which  she  felt  she  could  be  successful.   She  had  continuing,  ongoing, 
loving,  understanding  support  from  her  parents,  her  relatives,  and  the 
community  in  general. 

Miss  Price  began  her  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  five,  and  subsequently, 
as  she  progressed  through  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  school,  developed 
into  quite  a  talented  pianist.  She  also  was  the  accompanist  of  the  choir 
and  served  in  many  capacities  in  the  music  arena  before  she  left,  having 
graduated  from  Oak  Park  High  School,  and  attended  Central  State  College  in 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 


It  was  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  subsequently  Central  State  College,  that 
her  singing  in  the  Glee  Club  attracted  much  attention,  and  she  was 
encouraged  to  follow  a  singing  career.   Upon  graduation  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  she  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
in  New  York. 

In  1952  she  made  her  Paris  debut  in  Virgil  Thomson's  Four  Saints  in 
Three  Acts,  and  also  made  her  debut  in  the  Robert  Breen  production  of 
Porgy  and  Bess,  which  toured  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris.   At  her 
Town  Hall  debut  recital  in  1954  she  sang  the  first  performances  of  Samuel 
Barber's  Hermit  Songs,   with  the  composer  at  the  piano.   She  then  made 
her  operatic  debut  in  1955  with  the  NBC-TV  Opera  Company  in  a  coast-to- 
coast  presentation  of  Tosca.   Following  the  NBC-TV  opera  telecast,  Miss 
Price  enjoyed  successes  with  symphony  orchestras  and  in  opera  houses 
around  the  world,  including  Vienna,  Milan,  Convent  Garden,  and  the  company 
she  considers  home,  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 

Among  Miss  Price's  many  awards  are  nineteen  Grammies ,  three  Emmies, 
and  numerous  other  honors  such  as  honorary  degrees  from  major  universities 
in  the  United  States.   She  has  never  lost  sight  of  her  roots,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  Leontyne  Price  Library  at  Rust  College,  and  the  church  in 
Laurel,  Mississippi.   Miss  Price  is  a  distinguished  artist  and  is  delighted 
to  provide  this  interview  for  Dr.  Adler. 


General  George  Price 


May  1986 

New  York  Citv 
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Leontyne  Price  says  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler:   "Let  me  establish  that 
totally  without;  any  decoration,  I  love  the  man.  And  it  ain't  easy!...  I  think 
as  an  opera  impresario  and  administrator  he  is  par  excellence,  unique  in 
every  possible  way.   His  approach  to  being  an  opera  director  and  administrator 
is  very  much  the  way  I  approach  my  own  life  and  career.   I  admire  the 
strength  of  his  priorities,  always  constant — I  respect  it  more  than  I  can 
possibly  say.   To  love  him — again  I  underline — is  most  difficult,  because 
he  is  in  a  word  at  once  strong,  opinionated,  devious,  affectionate,  elegant, 
caring,  vindictive,  argumentative,  ruthless,  determined,  egomaniacal, 
charming,  loving,  sentimental,  and  extremely  successful." 

Leontyne  Price  made  her  professional  opera  debut  with  San  Francisco 
Opera  in  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  in  1957,  and  during  her  seventeen 
seasons  in  San  Francisco  performed  for  the  first  time  in  her  career  Donna 
Elvira,  Giorgetta,  Manon  Lescaut  and  Ariadne,  as  well  as  the  four  Verdi 
heroines  in  Aida ,  Forza ,  Trovatore ,  and  Ballo .   The  preeminent  Aida  of  her 
time,  she  sang  that  role  here  on  several  occasions,  the  last  in  1981  when 
she  stepped  in  on  one  day's  notice. 

To  the  man  who  gave  her  her  first  opera  performances  on  the  American 
stage  and  the  company  who  nurtured  her  throughout  her  long  career,  Leontyne 
Price  remains  always  loyal;  her  interview  for  the  oral  history  is  an  all-out 
tribute  to  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  the  company  where 
she  planted  her  operatic  roots. 

In  the  interview  Miss  Price  talks  about  the  signature  roles  she  sang 
first  in  San  Francisco,  remembers  some  staff  members,  directors  and  conductors 
who  were  important  in  her  early  years,  and  speaks  of  what  she  calls  Adler 's 
"Midas  touch"  in  all  things  operatic,  his  vision  and  his  genius,  as  well  as 
his  fostering  of  young  American  artists.   Miss  Price's  brother,  General 
George  Price,  agreed  to  conduct  the  interview  and  record  the  answers,  using 
a  list  of  questions  prepared  for  the  soprano,  who  returned  the  typed 
transcripts  with  few  major  changes. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


May  198b 
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San  Francisco  Opera  Debut:   "The  First  Big  Ladder' 
[Date  of  Interview:   May  26,  1986,  New  York  City] 


Intr:   What  were  your  early  impressions  of  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Kurt 
Herbert  Adler?  How  did  you  come  to  his  attention? 

Price:   I  was  told  that  Maestro  Adler,  or  Kurt,  as  I  affectionately  call 
him,  heard  me  sing  on  the  Tosca  broadcasts  for  NBC  Opera  Company. 
I  think  the  year  was  1955,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  in  the  title  role 
of  the  opera  Tosca  by  Giacomo  Puccini.   At  the  time  Samuel 
Chotzinof f  ,  NBC  officials,  and  conductor  Peter  Herman  Adler,  also 
a  wonderful  friend  and  one  of  my  early  mentors,  presented  this 
production  of  Tosca  on  national  television.   And,  of  course, it  was 
for  me  a  type  of  a  barrier  breaker,  because  I  was  the  first  black 
to  perform  in  this  particular  medium  at  this  level  for  the  NBC  Opera 
Company  across  the  United  States  and  Canada,  I  believe.   I  was  the 
first  black  to  be  featured  in  a  title  role  of  an  opera. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  that  particular  telecast 
that  was  seen  by  Maestro  Adler.   He  was  interested  in  a  lyric 
timbre  which  I  seem  to  have  had  for  the  American  premiere  of 
Les  Dialogues  des  Carmelites  of  Francis  Poulenc ,  which  was  to  be 
performed  during  that  season  in  San  Francisco.   After  completing 
all  of  the  preliminaries  with  Miss  Nellie  Walter,  who  was  my 
representative  with  Columbia  Artists,  I  was  engaged  for  the  first 
season  by  his  invitation  to  perform  and  make  my  grand  opera  debut 
proper,  singing  the  part  of  the  Seconde  Prieure,  or  Madame  Lidoine, 
in  the  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  in  1957.   Nineteen  fifty-seven 
was  when  I  sang  first  in  San  Francisco  under  his  auspices. 

Intr:   Will  you  please  describe  in  your  own  words  your  impressions  and 
remembrances  of  your  first  season  with  the  company? 


Price:   There  are  so  many  memorable  things.   Let's  start  first  with  the 
premiere.   My  appearance  as  Madame  Lidoine  was  a  tour  de  force. 
Vocally  it  fit  me  like  a  glove,  which  was  my  first  realization 
that  this  gentleman  had  great  operatic  expertise  as  well  as 
great  knowledge  and  vocal  expertise.   I  still  think,  as  far  as  an 
impresario  is  concerned,  an  operatic  impresario,  his  casting 
abilities  proved  to  be  incredible  at  all  times.   Because  of  his 
background  as  a  conductor  and  as  a  choral  director,  this  facility — 
this  awareness  of  exactly  what  fits  each  voice — was  definitely  one 
of  the  fantastic  things  that  made  his  administration  a  very  strong 
one  as  far  as  evenness  and  the  mixture  of  vocal  prowess  and  casting 
are  concerned. 

For  me,  it  was  a  season  where  angels  fear  to  tread,  shall  we 
say.   The  part  of  the  Seconde  Prieure  was  so  wonderfully  suited  to 
my  voice  that  there  were  no  problems  at  all  doing  the  premiere. 
It  was  an  extremely  wonderful  public  success  for  me,  because  it 
came  after  the  great  success  of  my  Bess  in  Porgy  and  Bess.   This 
was  like  a  Midas  touch  as  well.   It  was  the  next  ladder — the  first 
big  ladder  in  my  grand  opera  career. 

There  are  two  different  elements  that  are  vital  for  a  career. 
First,  talent  is  very,  very  important.   God-given  talent  which  you 
develop  and  technically  give  as  much  finesse  as  possible.   Second 
is  the  element  that  I  think  is  equally  important:  a  sort  of  timing. 
That  is,  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.   As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  San  Francisco  was  definitely  that. 

I  always  say  that,  perhaps  either  in  my  will  or  when  I  get  to 
heaven,  hopefully,  there  are  two  big  gold  medals  that  I  would  like 
to  present  to  two  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  both  of  whom  are 
Italian,  both  wonderful  sopranos  who  had  emergency  appendectomies 
at  the  most  convenient  times  for  me  to  make  a  big  splash. 


Two  Historic  Aidas:   The  Force  of  Destiny 

Price:   First,  Antonietta  Stella  had  an  emergency  appendectomy  in  1957. 

She  was  scheduled  to  do  Aida  and  had  to  cancel  at  the  last  minute. 
I  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  Maestro  Adler  during  one  of  the 
performances  of  The  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  and  asked  if  I  knew 
the  role  of  Aida.   Fortunately,  my  answer  was  yes,  because  I  definitely 
had  it  under  my  belt,  in  the  vernacular. 


Price:   I  went  on  at  the  last  minute  with  very  brief  rehearsals.   Not  a 
single  nerve  in  my  body  was  not  alert.  Youth  is  everything,  of 
course,  as  you  know!   I  was  being  shown  by  the  Italian  director, 
whose  name  escapes  me  [it  was  Carlo  Piccinato],  and  told  where  to 
go,  stage  left,  stage  right,  etcetera.   The  conductor  was  Maestro 
Molinari-Pradelli,  who  did  some  wonderful  recordings  with  me  later 
in  my  recording  career.   It  was  a  great  success.   It  was  the  first 
time  that  I  knew  that  Aida  would  be  one  of  my  dearest,  if  not  my 
most  poignant  friend,  as  far  as  Verdi  heroines  are  concerned. 

Prior  to  that,  speaking  of  the  premiere  of  Les  Dialogues  des 
Carmelites,  Maestro  Erich  Leinsdorf  deserves  tribute  because  he  was 
the  conductor  for  that  particular  premiere  performance.   It  was  he 
who  called  RCA  to  point  out  that  he  felt  that  there  was  great 
potential  in  the  young,  quote-unquote  "lyric  soprano"  who  was  doing 
the  part  of  the  Seconde  Prieure  in  the  production  that  he  was 
conducting. 

One  thing  led  to  another.   That  particular  season,  1957, 
resulting  from  the  invitation  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  became  the 
real  Midas  touch  for  me  and  totally  launched  me  as  a  potential 
Verdi  soprano.   In  other  words,  everything  turned  to  gold  at  that 

particular  time. 

Intr:    You  also  have  mentioned  that  the  Aida  that  you  did  in  1981,  which 
was  Maestro  Adler 's  final  season  with  the  company,  has  been  very 
important  from  an  historical  point  of  view.   Would  you  discuss  that 

please? 

Price:   I'd  be  delighted  to  because  it's  one  of  those  unexpected  happenings, 

which  in  my  eyes, and  1  have  been  told  in  the  eyes  of  Maestro  Adler  and 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  company, became  something  of  an  historic 
occasion. 

During  Maestro  Adler 's  last  season,  the  1981  season,  I  was 
scheduled  to  perform  the  role  of  Leonora  in  II  Trovatore  by  Verdi. 
I  landed  early  for  rehearsals,  which  is  my  habit   for  whatever 
opera  I'm  performing;  I  arrived  something  like  two  days  early  to 
prepare  for  my  rehearsal  schedule  for  Trovatore. 

When  I  arrived  and  checked  into  the  hotel,  there  was  a  call 
from  Kurt  Adler  ...  I  thought  it  was  the  usual  affectionate, very 
considerate  welcome  back  to  San  Francisco.   Instead  he  asked  me 
so  many  times  how  I  felt  and  if  I  was  in  good  voice  and  had  I  had 
a  good  rest  that  1  began  to  be  suspicious. 


Price:   I  bluntly  asked  him,  "May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you  what  in  the 
world  are  you  getting  at,  Kurt?  This  is  me  you  know,  just  be 
blunt.   What's  the  matter?   If  I  didn't  feel  well,  why  would  I  be 
here  for  my  Trovatore?  What's  the  matter?   I  want  to  take  a  bath 
and  go  to  bed  and  sort  of  hang  around  a  couple  of  days  in 
San  Francisco,  do  my  usual  shopping  at  Gump's  and  Magnin's  and  Saks, 
and  then  get  ready  for  hard  work.   What's  the  matter?  What  do  you 
want?   Why  are  you  so  concerned?   I'm  suspicious." 

He  said,  "Okay,  this  is  it."  He  said,  "I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  would  stand  by  right  now  for  about  an  hour  in  case  you  have 
to  come  to  the  theater  to  replace  Margaret  Price  who  is  not  feeling 
very  well  and  who  will  not  know  for  an  hour  if  she  will  be  able  to 
do  the  performance  of  Aida  tonight." 

I  said,  "You  have  to  be  kidding!   Aida  is  no  longer  in  my 
repertoire.   I  don't  do  Aida  anymore."  And  he  said,  "Will  you  or 
won't  you?"  I  said,  "Oh,  my  goodness  gracious.   I  didn't  think  you 
would  become  quite  this  affectionate  for  nothing,  you  know.   This 
is  very  disappointing.   I  like  you, the  monster  that  you  are.   But 
now  that  the  truth  is  out,  okay,  I'll  take  a  shower.   Let's  face 
it,  I  don't  have  a  makeup  problem  here.   That's  why  this  part  has 
always  been  a  ball  to  do.   Call  me  back  in  an  hour.   You  know 
San  Francisco  is  my  great  love,  and  I  would  never  say  no  to  doing 
Aida  in  San  Francisco,  and  I'll  hum  along  in  the  shower  and  find 
out  if  I  remember  the  words." 

In  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  he  called  me  back.   I  was  primed 
already  to  go  to  the  theater  to  stand  around  to  see  if  everything 
was  all  right.   I  did  this  because  of  my  great  respect  for  a  very 
distinguished  soprano,  and  also  because  another  great  artist  for 
whom  I  had  great  respect  who  has  the  same  initials  that  I  do, 
Luciano  Pavarotti,  was  singing  Radames.   So  I  found  it  a  great 
challenge  to  be  able  to,  at  this  point  in  my  career,  go  back  to 
this  role. 

I  was  told  that  she  thought  that  she  could  probably  get 
through  the  performance  that  night,  but  something  told  me  not  to 
relax, and  true  enough,  although  I  did  not  have  to  go  to  the 
theater  that  night,  two  nights  later  doing  my  rehearsals  for 
Trovatore  I  saw  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  walk  into  the  theater,  and  I 
said,  "I  know  the  ball  game  is  all  over.   Something  is  wrong  here." 
And  he  asked  me  if  I  would  perform  that  particular  night  the  role 
of  Aida. 


Price:   I  left  the  stage  immediately,  had  a  brief  run-through  with  my 
colleague  Simon  Estes,  who  was  Amonasro, and  the  maestro  for  the 
evening.   It  worked  out  that  everything  was  great,  just  fantastic. 
It  was  a  joy  to  sing  with  a  colleague  whom  I  admire  very  much, 
Pavarotti.   But  I  also  became  reacquainted  with  one  of  my  very 
best  friends,  Aida.   I'm  happy  to  say  I  sang  very  well  indeed.   I 
believe  this  performance  was  a  bit  of  a  feather  in  Kurt's  cap, 
because  he  produced  a  chocolate  and  vanilla  Price  as  sopranos. 
The  two  Prices  who  are  on  the  operatic  stage  and  Luciano  Pavarotti 
in  the  same  season. 

I  have  wondered  if  it  was  really  the  force  of  destiny  because 
I  don't  know  any  other  opera  administrator  who  could  have  been 
that  lucky  in  one  season.   I  have  talked  a  long  time  about  it  but  it 
was  a  very  happy  experience  for  me  and  for  everyone.   Fate  stepped 
in  and  I'm  glad  he  did  because  it  is  a  wonderful  memory  for  me. 


Leontyne  Price  Creates  Some  Great  Roles  in  San  Francisco 

Intr:   You  have  performed  several  of  your  greatest  roles  with  the  San 

Francisco  Opera  for  the  first  time,  including  four  dramatic  Verdi 
heroines,  La  Forza  and  Trovatore  Leonoras,  Amelia  and  Aida.   Why 
did  you  choose  to  perform  them  first  in  San  Francisco? 

Price:   Actually,  I  did  not.   It's  another  example  of  Fate  stepping  in, 

and  also  the  savoir  faire  and  expertise  of  Kurt  as  a  great  impresario, 
He  actually  asked  me  to  do  each  of  the  Verdi  roles  in  the  order 
that  I  would  have  done  them  and  the  order  that  had  been  suggested 
that  I  do  them  by  my  teacher.   So  my  cup  runneth  over.   This  was 
the  order — each  season  he  asked  me  to  do  a  Verdi  role,  and  it  was 
the  role  that  I  would  have  chosen  anyway  to  do.   So  it  worked  out 
that  it  was  the  same  as  I  had  planned  to  do. 

Thus  there  was  no  reason  not  to  accept  the  invitations.   The 
roles  vocally  came  in  the  right  order;  that  is,  Aida ,  Trovatore — 
I  might  have  done  Ballo  before  Forza — but  as  it  turned  out  I  did 
Forza  before  Ballo.   But  they  are  the  same  for  me  vocally.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  would  be  the  order  that  I  think  would  be 
intelligent  vocally  for  any  lyric  soprano  to  try  to  do. 

So  it  worked  out  that  it  was  the  role  and  the  opera  that  he 
was  casting  at  that  time  ...  I  was  asked  to  do  the  performances  of 
those  roles  in  the  sequence  that  I  would  have  done  them  anyway. 


The  Nurturing  of  a  Diva's  Career 

Intr:   You've  always  spoken  of  San  Francisco  as  being  a  very  special 
place  for  you  in  terms  of  your  career  development.   Would  you 
please  comment  on  what  your  work  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  meant 
in  terms  of  your  career,  and  how  was  it  as  a  performing  artist  in 
that  environment? 

Price:   Well,  San  Francisco  is  so  close  to  my  heart  it's  difficult  to 

talk  about.   It  was  really  my  home  opera  house  in  that  it  nurtured 
my  operatic  career.   Under  Kurt's  administration  I  received  what 
I  would  call  career  tender  loving  care.   It's  very  emotional  for  me 
to  talk  about  because  it  was,  for  young  American  artists  particularly, 
sort  of  the  cart-bef ore-the-horse  syndrome. 

I  was  so  very  much  accepted  in  my  home  opera  house  that  I  was 
prepared  for  what  came  afterwards  in  a  way  that  few  young  artists 
are  prepared.   And  every  single  role  that  I  sang  seemed  to  have  a 
particular  poignancy  in  the  maturity  of  my  career.   I  would  say 
without  hesitation  that  San  Francisco  is  responsible  for  my  operatic 
roots.   It  was  my  professional  launching  pad  shall  we  say, 
operatically  speaking,  and  remains  so  special  in  my  heart  that  it's 
very  difficult  to  talk  about.   I  love  it  very  much. 

For  a  performing  artist,  the  environment  is  superior  in  every 
way.   I  think,  as  in  every  place,  that  everything  begins  from  the 
top.   It  was  a  totally  professional  environment  which  Kurt  Adler 
was  responsible  for.   At  the  same  time  there's  great  affection  in 
everyone  and  everything  from  top  staff  to  bottom  staff  was  geared 
to  make  everything  a  success.   You  can't  ask  for  a  better  operatic 
environment  in  which  to  perform.   It  was  artistically  superior  in 
every  way. 

Intr:   What  is  your  most  memorable  performing  experience  with  the  company? 

Price:   Well,  I  guess  it  was  my  first  Aida,  and  probably  the  Aida  that  I 

spoke  of  in  1981.   That  for  me  would  be  sort  of  before  and  after, 
shall  we  say — very  memorable  occasions.   Very  memorable  and  very 
heartwarming  experiences  for  me. 

Intr:   With  respect  to  San  Francisco,  which  of  your  roles  has  meant  the 

most  to  you?  You  have  said  that  Aida  has  been  a  very  special  role 
for  you  over  the  years,  and  although  you  felt  other  roles  to  be 
more  suitable  for  you,  which  do  you  believe  has  meant  the  most  to 
you? 


Price:   Actually,  I'll  tell  you — I  rather  resent  being  misquoted.   I've 

always  said  that  Aida  was  very  special  to  me,  but  I  have  not  said 
that  I  felt  other  roles  to  be  more  suitable.   I  said  other  roles 
are  as  suitable. 

To  be  more  explicit,  I  think  that  Aida  was  so  totally  obvious 
it  needs  little  discussion.   For  the  first  time,  I  think,  for  any 
black  soprano,  your  costume  is  almost  already  there  for  you.   You 
can  use  positively  all  of  those  things  that  have  been  established. 
Particularly  in  instances  where  you  are  doing  a  heroine  that  has 
to  have  a  certain  type  of  special  research  or  decoration. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  other  roles  were  as  suitable  for 
me  as  Aida.   That's  what  I  would  like  to  be  quoted  as  saying,  because 
that's  the  truth.   And  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
given,  perhaps  in  many  senses,  more  to  Aida  because  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  Aida  is  more  suitable  as  far  as  skin  color  is 
concerned . 

The  fact  is  that  other  roles  that  fitted  me  as  well  vocally 
might  have  been  overlooked,  and  I  rather  resent  that.   Because  I 
think  I  sing  Trovatore  just  as  well;  I  sing  La  Forza  del  Destino 
just  as  well;  and  I  sing  Ballo  in  Maschera  just  as  well.   So  I 
think  that  all  of  these  roles  fit  me  just  as  well.   It's  just  that 
Aida  in  some  instances,  which  I  certainly  accept,  received  a  bit 
more  attention  from  a  total  point  of  view  than  the  other  roles. 

I  don't  have  particularly  a  favorite  role;  they  have  all 
received  my  equal  attention,  and  I  love  them  all.   But  from  a 
personal  point  of  view,  1  may  have  to  go  back  to  the  fact  that 
Aida  probably  is  my  best  friend,  not  necessarily  vocally,  but 
a  personal  and  characteristic  role — she  has  spoken  for  me  in  ways 
that  I  feel  as  if  it  were  me,  very  much.  So  that  makes  her  extra 
special  to  me.   That  is  the  reason  she  remains  extra  special  to  me. 


Some  Special  Directors:   Paul  Hager 

Intr:   Over  the  years  you  have  performed  with  many  directors  and  conductors, 
and  that's  particularly  true  insofar  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned. 
Are  there  special  directors  or  conductors  you  would  mention  as 
having  particularly  enjoyed  performing  with? 


Price:   Well,  I've  always  had  extraordinarily  good  luck  with  conductors 
and  directors,  because  I  absorb  like  a  sponge  and  always  enjoy 
challenge.  As  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  besides  Maestro 
Adler,  who  invited  me  to  perform  and  join  the  roster  of  the  company, 
I  would  say  that  Maestro  Erich  Leinsdorf,  as  the  maestro  for  my 
first  performance  there  in  The  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites,  remains 
very  special  to  me.   His  encouragement  and  also  his  bringing  me  to 
the  attention  of  RCA,  for  whom  I  recorded  for  a  number  of  years 
exclusively,  was  a  very  poignant  and  important  part  in  my  career. 

Stage  directors  I  would  have  to  mention,  because  most  of  my 
premiere  roles  were  done  by  the  wonderful  Paul  Hager  and  Ghita 

Hager. 

Intr:   You  were  discussing  Paul  Hager  when  we  turned  the  tape  over.   Will 
you  continue  that  discussion,  please,  with  regard  to  the  special 
directors  or  conductors  that  you  enjoyed  performing  with  in 
San  Francisco? 

Price:   Yes.   Paul  Hager  and  Ghita  Hager.   Paul  Hager,  particularly,  was 

the  stage  director  for  all  of  the  things  that  I  did  in  San  Francisco. 
One  could  not  ask  for  better  roots  than  that.   The  know-how,  the 
adorable  way  he  had  of  showing  one  the  strength  inside  a  character, 
and  also  being  able  to  place  you  at  your  very  best,  so  that  you 
could  show — and  singularly  best — I  will  be  eternally  grateful. 

And  that,  too,  is  because  he  was  chosen  by  Kurt  Adler.   Not 
only  have  I  enjoyed  great  successes  with  Paul  Hager  as  my  stage 
director,  but  he  also  had  the  Midas  touch.   With  the  German  and  the 
Italian  literature  he  was  really  fantastic  I  thought,  and  still  do 
think  so. 


Kurt  Adler  and  His  "Tight,  Tight  Ship" 

Intr:   You  have  also  said  that  you  consider  Maestro  Adler  unique.   Would 
you  expand  on  this?   In  what  way  do  you  consider  this  to  be  so? 

Price:   Well,  first  let  me  establish  that  totally  without  any  decoration, 
I  love  the  man.  And  it  ain't  easy!   You  know  what  I  mean?   I  will 
tell  you  candidly  some  of  the  things  positive  and  negative  with 
great  affection  and  subjectivity — here  it  comes.   I  think  that  Kurt 
brought  to  San  Francisco  a  cultural  vibration  that  will  never,  ever 
die — the  importance  of  his  role  in  the  cultural  community — how  can 


Price:   I  put  it?   It's  so  difficult.   I  think  what  Kurt  brought  to 

San  Francisco,  from  an  artistic  and  cultural  point  of  view,  is 
historical.   I  think  as  an  opera  impresario  and  administrator  he 
is  par  excellence,  unique  in  every  possible  way.   His  approach 
to  being  an  opera  director  and  administrator  is  very  much  the  way 
I  approach  my  own  life  and  career.   I  admire  the  strength  of  his 
priorities,  always  constant — I  respect  it  more  than  I  can  possibly 
say.   To  love  him — again  I  underline — is  most  difficult,  because 
he  is  in  a  word  at  once  strong,  opinionated,  devious,  affectionate, 
elegant,  caring,  vindictive,  argumentative,  ruthless,  determined, 
egomaniacal ,  charming,  loving,  sentimental,  and  extremely  successful. 

All  of  these  qualities,  which  are  very  difficult  to  attune 
oneself  to,  in  the  long  run  I  believe  make  the  greatest  artistic 
administrators,  the  greatest  directors  of  a  whole  unit  that  is  as 
difficult  as  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House.   I  think  his  record  for 
sold-out  houses,  particularly  for  his  farewell  year — no  opera  house 
in  the  entire  world  had  every  single  performance  with  people  standing 
in  the  streets  to  find  a  place  to  stand,  even,  to  hear  some  of  the 
greatest  casts,  and  evenness  of  casting  in  one  season,  that  has  been 
recorded  in  operatic  history.   Frankly,  I  think  he's  his  own  kind 
of  personal  genius.   He  will  forever  hold  a  special  place  in  my 
heart.   And  I  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  him  for  the  early 
nurturing  of  my  operatic  career.   There's  nobody  like  him  in  my 
book,  period. 

Intr:   You  have  discussed  Maestro  Adler  in  some  detail.   Could  you  now 
give  us  a  few  of  your  impressions  of  him  as  an  impresario? 

Price:   Well,  1  think  I  just  did,  really.   I  don't  think  I  can  surpass 
that. 

He  ran  a  tight,  tight  ship.   He  was  involved  in  every  single 
aspect  of  an  operatic  production.   From  whether  the  headdress  of 
a  soprano  was  crooked  or  straight,  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
a  tiny  speck  of  dirt  on  a  ballerina's  en  pointe  shoes ,  he  was 
involved  in  it.   He  was  a  delightful, successful  pest  in  that  way. 

But  when  the  curtain  went  up,  the  audience  reaction  was  direct 
proof  that  the  buck  stops  at  the  top  and  begins  at  the  top.   And 
I  don't  know  anyone  who  has  ever  carried  that  off  as  well  as  Kurt. 
I  mean,  he  took  full  responsibility  for  every  palpitation  of  a 
production  of  his.   And  that's  required,  I  think. He  was  a 
perfectionist . 
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On  Helping  Young  Black  Artists  and  Administrators 


Intr:   I'm  sure  that  over  the  years  many  people  have  asked  this  question, 
and  I  think  for  the  record  it  would  be  great  to  hear  your  view 
with  relationship  to  Maestro  Adler — how  do  you  believe  Maestro 
Adler  helped  to  promote  young  singers,  and  especially  Americans 
and  minorities? 

Price:  Well,  I  think  I've  also  explained  myself  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
by  my  monologue,  shall  we  say,  about  my  debut  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  company.   I'm  very  happy  to  have  this  particular  opportunity 
to  express  something  that  has  confused  and  perplexed  me  a  number 
of  years,  on  Kurt  Adler 's  last  hurrah,  I  guess  you'd  call  it,  most 
historically  from  the  San  Francisco  Opera  company. 

His  deviousness  was  ever  present  in  my  case.   There  was  to 
have  been  a  lovely  dinner  given  by  a  wonderful  friend  of  mine 
who  spent  a  while,  I  think,  on  the  board  as  one  of  the  patrons  of 
the  arts  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  promptly  cancelled  by  His 
Royal  Majesty  because  it  conflicted  with  a  testimonial  dinner  that 
he  was  giving  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  with  the  opera  dignitaries  from 
the  corners  of  the  world  to  pay  tribute  to  him.   Typical!   That's 
all  right.   So  without  asking  my  permission  at  all,  he  frightened 
my  hostess  into  cancelling — which  is  one  of  the  things  he  could  do 
brilliantly. 

Except  with  me — I  was  never  frightened  of  him.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that's  part  of  ray  problem,  I  suppose,  I  don't  know;  but 
maybe  I'm  as  egomaniacal  as  most  great  people  I've  known  in  my 
career  and  my  life.   I  talk  with  him  on  a  vis-a-vis  basis,  and  I 
was  never  frightened  of  him.   Because  respect  and  fright  are  two 
different  things.  And  so  I  told  him  he  had  colossal  chutzpah,  and 
gall,  to  cancel  my  dinner  for  his!   However,  what  could  I  do?  The 
hostess  was  frightened  by  him,  so  I  had  no  dinner;  I  was  forced 
to  go  to  his. 

In  the  interim  I  was,  of  course,  choreographed — which  is 
difficult  for  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for,  shall  we 
say — on  what  I  was  to  say.   So  I  decided  that  I  would  say  exactly 
what  I  felt. 

Very  seldom,  really,  do  I  get  involved  in  whether  blackness  or 
blueness  or  greenness  has  anything  to  do  with  the  calibre  of  artist 
that  you  are.   I  don't  really  think  that  I  would  be  any  place  in 
this  artistic  ambiance  if  I  had.   However,  I  felt  that  for  someone 
that  I  love  as  much  as  Kurt  Adler,  that  it  was  a  perfect  time  to 
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Price:   point  out  how  very  uninvolved  he  too  had  proven  that  he  was  in 

whether  a  person  was  black  or  not.   He  wished  to  have  the  perfect, 
the  most  expressive,  and  the  right  artist  for  whatever  socket  he 
wished  to  put  them  in. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  deny  that  1  am  black,  okay?   I  am 
proud  to  be  black  and  beautiful,  particularly  artistically,  and 
to  have  been  nurtured  by  someone  who  actually — it  wasn't  terribly 
important  to  him  what  color  I  was. 

On  this  tribute  before  all  of  these  incredible  dignitaries 
I  pointed  out,  very  poignantly,  that  one  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  I  thought  about  Kurt  Adler  was  his  ability  to  hire  the  right 
artists,  the  right  people  in  management  and  for  the  stage, 
artistically,  without  reference  to  or  consideration  of  their  color. 
However,  as  an  artist  who  is  black,  I  [said  1]  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  also  to  him  from  this  point  of  view,  and  that  these  artists 
that  I  was  about  to  name,  who  had  been  at  his  right  hand 
administratively,  happened  not  only  to  be  young  Americans,  but 
happened  also  to  be  young  American  black  artists  and  young  American 
black  administrators.   The  list  is  a  wonderful  list:   I  am  one; 
the  wonderful  genius  Calvin  Simmons  was  one;  Leona  Mitchell,  a 
magnificent  young  soprano  is  one;  Willy  Waters,  who  was  on  his 
administrative  staff,  is  one. 

1  have  never  had  such  a  vibration  of  negativity  that  I 
received  in  my  pores,  shall  we  say,  after  giving  what  I  thought  in 
my  own  mind  and  heart  and  thoughts  was  a  very  special  tribute  to 
Kurt  Adler.  I  believe  it  was  interpreted  very  badly,  in  that  I  was 
using  this  podium  to  express  my  love,  appreciation,  and  respect  for 
a  very  exceptional,  exceptional  gentleman,  friend,  and 
administrator;  and  instead  I  was  seen  to  be,  shall  we  say,  making 
an  exhibition  of  my  desire  for  black  quotas  within  opera  houses. 

I'm  so  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  set  that  record 
straight,  because  in  the  ensuing  seasons  after  that  tribute,  I 
have  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  particular  tribute  was  taken 
out  of  context  and  used  in  a  way  that  I  have  never  appreciated. 
But  it  was  meant  sincerely  only  to  point  out  a  positive  fact,  that 
not  only  have  young  singers  and  young  administrators  and  young 
maestri  been  given  a  chance,  but  with  difficulties,  being  given  a 
chance  to  have  better  roots  given  to  them  by  a  man  who  only  engaged 
them  because  of  the  best  qualities  of  their  abilities  that  were 
available  to  be  presented. 
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Price:   At  the  same  time,  there's  no  point  in  denying,  as  a  black  artist, 
that  it's  very  wonderful  to  have  been  accepted  so  very  early  for 
your  qualities  and  your  qualifications  rather  than  for  what  color 
you  are.   So  there  we  are  on  that.   End  of  monologue.   It's  still 
a  tribute,  a  positive  tribute  to  a  great  man. 


San  Francisco  Opera:   "Top,  Top,  Top  in  the  World" 

Intr:  How  would  you  rank  the  San  Francisco  Opera  company  during  the 
Adler  era  and  how  do  you  think  the  company  changed  during  the 
Adler  years? 

Price:   Well,  I  was  not  there  for  the  embryonic  stages  of  the  Adler 

years.   I  came,  I  think,  somewhere  midway.  So  I  cannot  comment  on 
the  very  early  stages.   But  the  San  Francisco  company  speaks  for 
itself  from  the  Adler  administration.   I  think  it  ranks,  I  would 
say,  top,  top,  top  in  the  world.   Certainly  in  my  mind,  I  can't 
mention  any  shortcomings  that  I  know  of  during  the  time  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  singing  there  under  his  regime.   That's  exactly 
what  it  was;  that's  exactly  what  it  should  have  been.   There  were 
nothing  but  strengths  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

Intr:   Did  you  see  any  changes  over  those  years  while  you  were  going  to 
San  Francisco? 

Price:   Uphill,  yes;  that's  what  I  meant.   Moving  from  one  strength  to 
another.   I  would  not  be  the  person  who  is  most  prepared  to  say 
whether  something  grew.   You  see,  I  don't  know  if  I  actually 
possess  that  type  of  objective  expertise  as  far  as  administrations 
are  concerned.   But  I  can  tell  you  from  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
still  sit  as  an  artist,  I  can't  recommend  an  administration  higher 
than  Adler 's.   He  has  what  is  required  to  be  in  charge.   And  the 
results  were  one  success  after  another.   It  was  as  if  he  had  a 
Midas  touch.  All  the  seasons  that  I  was  there,  I  don't  remember 
a  single  failure. 

Intr:   You  have  mentioned  throughout  this  interview  your  personal 

relationship  with  Mr.  Adler  and  your  friendship  and  how  you  felt 
he  was  very  special.   Could  you  expand  on  that  in  any  areas  you 
may  or  may  not  have  covered,  and  do  you  consider  him  one  of  your 
mentors  insofar  as  your  development  as  an  operatic  star  is  concerned? 
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Price:   Yes,  I  consider  Maestro  Adler  one  of  my  early  mentors  and  nurturers 
of  my  career,  in  wonderful  cahoots,  affectionately  speaking,  with 
his  dear  friend  who  was  a  music  overseer,  I  guess  you  would  call 
it,  Otto  Guth. 

Otto  Guth  was  like  his  right  hand,  so  to  speak.   I  was  very 
fortunate,  because  all  the  things  that  were  presented  to  me  by 
Kurt  to  perform  I  was  able  to  do,  and  for  many  years  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  being  coached  by  Otto  Guth,  going  from  one 
vocal  strength  to  the  other.   He  was  my  ears  for  so  many  years, 
and  my  eyes  from  an  operatic  point  of  view,  so  that  my  strength 
was  doubled,  because  I  was  not  only  coached  by  the  right  hand  of 
Kurt  Adler — I  was  nurtured  into  each  role.   I  was  prepared 
by  a  person  of  special  expertise  to  present  it  the  next  season 
when  I  would  go.   How  lucky  can  a  young  artist  be,  you  know? 


The  Question  of  Retirement 

Intr:   As  we  go  through  a  career  that  spans  any  number  of  years,  there 
comes  a  time  when  all  of  us  must  make  a  decision  regarding 
retirement  or  transition  into  another  phase  of  the  industry.   And 
this  always  gives  rise  to  the  question  of  retirement,  when  and 
where  someone  decides  to  retire,  and  why.   What  do  you  feel  were 
the  reasons  that  Maestro  Adler  decided  to  retire  from  the 
San  Francisco  Opera?  What  do  you  think  are  the  underlying  reasons, 
and  was  it  a  surprise? 

Price:   I've  had  a  bit  of  personal  experience  along  those  lines.   I  think 
a  person  of  Kurt's  wonder,  shall  we  say,  as  a  human  being  and  also 
as  an  artist — first,  he's  very  fortunate.   He's  married  to  an 
exquisite  lady.   He  has  two  extraordinary  young  children,  as  well 
as  wonderful  children  by  another  marriage.   I  think  he  probably 
decided  [to  do  it],  as  I  did,  which  is  always  questioned  by  people. 

The  word  "retirement"  I  never  heard,  really,  except  from  other 
people.   I've  never  said  "retire."  I  don't  think  I've  ever  heard 
Kurt  say  "retire."  He  just  moved  from  one  dimension  of  his  life 
to  another.   You  don't  wait  for  something  to  go  wrong  before  you, 
you  know,  tap  another  source  of  your  own  personality,  of  your  own 
artistic  development.   You're  less  prone  to  do  that  if  you  do  it 
stale  rather  than  do  it  fresh.   I  mean,  you  just  want  to  do 
something  else.   You  don't  need  a  reason. 
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Price:   I've  never  found  it  a  perplexing  thing.   I  think  that  probably, 

if  you've  gone  through  as  many  strengths  as  Kurt  did,  at  the  very 
top,  in  this  f ach ,   in  this  element,  maybe  he  wanted  to  relieve 
himself  from  a  lot  of  pressures  and  find  out,  and  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  the  success  he  already  had. 

If  you  wait  too  late,  sometimes  it  doesn't  have  the  same 
substance,  to  do  things  that  you  put  off  doing  a  long  time,  you 
know.   I'm  speaking  personally,  in  a  way.   I'm  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  it  through  my  dear  friend.   I  just  think 
perhaps  he  found  that  he  maybe  had  accomplished  as  much  as  he 
wished  to.  And  if  that's  what  he  wished  to  do,  bravo!   More  power 
to  him. 

I  feel  the  same  say.   I'm  in  a  new  dimension  of  my  life,  and 
enjoying  some  things  that  I  would  not  enjoy  under  certain  types 
of  pressure,  you  know.   Standing  still  can  still  be  a  type  of 
strange  activeness,  you  know.   You're  not  aware  of  it,  but  you 
can  just  keep  repeating  doing  something  that  perhaps  you  may  not 
be  as  good  at  as  you  were.   It's  not  that  you're  not  as  good  as 
[you  were],  it's  just  where  you  are  in  your  own  mind  about  what 
you're  doing  or  what  you  want  to  do  differently.   It's  a  personal 
decision;  I  felt  it  was  a  personal  decision.   Certainly  it  couldn't 
have  been  anything  else,  because  of  the  fantastic  job  he  had  done. 
I  always  thought  it  was  a  personal  decision,  totally  personal,  as 
mine  is. 

Intr:    In  other  words,  when  a  person  decides  that  he  or  she  would  like 

to  retire  from  a  particular  phase  of  their  artistic  presentation, 
then  you  shouldn't  be  surprised  by  it;  it's  just  simply  a  fact 
that  they  have  decided  to  go  on  to  another  element  of  their  life. 
Is  that  it? 

Price:  That's  more  or  less  in  capsular  form  what  I'm  talking  about.   It's 
very  possible  that  Kurt  just  has  a  wonderful,  beautiful  home  and 
beautiful  children  and  a  lovely  wife.   I've  always  thought  it  was 
a  personal  decision.  Why  else?  I  mean,  he  had  no  other  reason 
to  make  it,  because  he  was  so  totally  successful. 

People  really  take  exception  to  that — if  you're  successful — 
they  sort  of  take  it  personally.   "How  dare  you  be  tired  of  being 
successful  in  something?"  You  know,  "Why  don't  you  wait  until 
you're  not  successful  and  retire?"  That's  ridiculous.   I  mean, 
the  word  "retire"  I  still  don't  like.   Withdraw,  shall  we  say. 
Withdraw. 
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Price:   What  do  you  do?  Do  you  stay  in  a  poker  game  until  you  really 

lose?  You  have  a  table  full  of  chips  and  you  don't  cash  them  in? 
It's  ridiculous.   I  think  it's  very  unintelligent.   1  say,  my 
hat's  off  to  Kurt.   I  mean,  where  do  you  go  from  a  season  like  the  one 
when  he  decided  to  withdraw.   I  mean,  could  you  really — he  probably 
could  have — repeat  a  wall-to-wall  casting  of  every  single  thing? 

Intr:   What  do  you  think  Kurt  Adler's  impact  will  be  on  the  world  of 

music?  And  what  do  you  think  have  been  his  major  contributions? 


The  Adler  Genius 


Price:   Well,  there's  a  phrase  which  is  a  phrase  in  italiano:   "maestro" 

is  the  word.  I  think  in  Kurt's  case  it's  most  applicable.   I  think 
the  word  "genius"  is  kicked  around  a  lot,  but  operatically 
speaking,  that's  exactly  what  I  think  he  is  and  was.   So  that  makes 
all  of  his  contributions  to  the  operatic  scene,  not  to  mention  the 
total  cultural  scene  of  San  Francisco  proper,  emphatic  and  historic. 
There  will  never  be  another  one  like  him.   He's  incredible. 

Intr:   What  do  you  think  his  major  contributions  have  been,  as  you  can 
determine  them  from  your  vantage  point? 

Price:   I  think  the  ability  to  be  in  control  of  the  job  that  you're  doing, 
in  every  aspect  and  more.   It's  going  up  to  the  point  of  what  is 
expected  and  surpassing  it.   It's  my  way  of  looking  at  my  own 
personal  way  of  doing  things.   There  may  be  a  little  more 
elasticity  in  something  after  you  have  reached  a  certain  plateau. 
In  my  personal  case,  again  I  repeat,  I  don't  know  of  any  other 
opera  administrator  who  has  done  as  much  for  young  artists  as 
Kurt. 

His  operatic  programs,  his  operatic  interests,  the  support  he 
has  given  to  young  artists  is  unsurpassable.   I'm  a  perfect 
example.   The  major  exposure,  the  list  of  young  artists,  American 
and  European,  reads  on  and  on.   The  wonderful  productions  that  he 
has  done  that  remain  in  the  repertoire  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
company  are  all  unique,  exceptional.   The  new  productions  of  operas, 
presentation  of  new  works,  not  only  significant  but  also  historic, 
and  his  unrelenting  attention  to  detail  in  everytning  make  him 
the  most  desired  pest  I've  ever  met;  incredible.   Which,  1  repeat, 
is  the  reason  for  success  in  every  element  of  his  opera  administration, 
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Intr:   One  of  the  things  Maestro  Adler  has  left  is  ongoing  programs  to 

develop  young  artists,  one  of  which  is  the  Merola  Program.   You're 
going  to  be  involved  in  that.   Would  you  care  to  discuss  this 
briefly,  that  contribution  he  has  made  to  San  Francisco? 

Price:   Yes.   It's  a  wonderful  and  very  distinctive  opera  program,  with 
great  development  and  personal  attention  given  by  Kurt  through 
the  years.   It  is  an  operatic  apprentice  program  that  has  proven 
to  be  really  successful.   I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  by  my, 
shall  we  say,  my  nurturer,  whole  nurturing  opera  house,  to  begin 
my  virgin  voyage  as  a  master-classer ,  shall  we  say,  this  coming 
season  at  the  Merola  Opera  Program  in  San  Francisco. 

I'm  very  grateful,  also,  that  as  one  of  the  young  American 
artists  who  was  helped  by  Kurt  in  the  early  days  of  my  career,  I'm 
able  in  some  way  to  share  the  knowledge  that  I  have  received  from 
him  through  the  years  and  pass  it  on  to  those  younger  than  myself. 
Hopefully  that  will  be  another  way  that  I  can  show  him  my  appreciation 
for  all  of  the  wonderful  years,  and  for  bringing  opera,  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  particularly,  to  millions  across  America — a  very 
important  thing,  because  he  started  the  broadcasts  at  San  Francisco, 
which  is  a  very,  very  wonderful  way  to  develop  audiences  and 
interest  in  opera  as  a  grandiose  artistic  form. 

Just  personally,  and  again  from  my  heart,  I  would  like  to 
tell  Kurt  how  very  much  I  love  him,  how  very  much  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  geniuses  of  our  time,  and  how  very  grateful  we  all  will 
be  forever  for  his  artistic  integrity,  and  his  standards  of 
excellence,  which  are  always  something  that  one  can  aspire  to 
throughout  our  lives.   I  wish  him  Godspeed  and  everything  good. 

[End  of  Interview] 


Transcriber:   Elizabeth  Eshleman 
Final  Tyist:  Keiko  Sugimoto 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Birgit  Nilsson,  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  Wagnerian 
sopranos  of  all  times,  was  born  in  South  Sweden  in  1918  and  had  an  operatic 
career  on  all  the  major  international,  stages  that  spanned  more  than  three 
decades.   She  belongs  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  Opera  as  one  of  the 
singers  on  that  starry  roster  of  artists  who  made  American  operatic  debuts 
with  the  company  during  the  Adler  regime.   "I  came  to  San  Francisco  first," 
she  claims  modestly,  "because  no  one  else  asked  me." 

Offstage,  Miss  Nilsson  is  as  imposing  and  regal  as  she  was  in  any  of  her 
famous  roles.   She  also  has  a  great  sense  of  fun.   The  interview,  held  in 
a  flower-filled  apartment  belonging  to  soprano  Carol  Vaness  on  New  York  City's 
upper  West  Side,  was  punctuated  often  by  full-throttled,  many-decibeled 
laughter. 

Miss  Nilsson  appeared  on  the  San  Francisco  Opera  stage  first  in  1956, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Adler  administration,  as  the  BriJnnhilde  in  Die 
WalkUre.   There  she  sang  many  of  her  most  famous  roles,  returning  during 
Adler 's  final  season,  to  appear,  once  again,  as  Brdnnhilde.   At  the  end  of 
that  season  a  special  performance  was  offered  for  Mr.  Adler,  at  which  Miss 
Nilsson  sang  "You  Should  Have  Stayed  More  Years"  (to  the  tune  of  "I  Could 
Have  Danced  All  Night").   During  his  last  season,  Adler  took  the  time  off  to 
fly  to  South  Sweden  for  a  televised  tribute  to  Miss  Nilsson,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  twenty-four  hours  later.   The  company  awarded  her  the  San 
Francisco  Medal  in  1981. 

In  her  interview,  Miss  Nilsson  talks  of  Karajan  and  Sir  Rudolf 
Bing,  and  of  James  Levine.   Of  Mr.  Adler  she  says:   "He  had  incredible  drive; 
he  never  gave  up.... His  determination  made  him  look  at  everything  and  do 
everything,  and  he  loved  it  also  so  much.   I've  always  said  that  if  anyone 
wants  to  become  an  opera  manager,  he  should  study  Kurt  Herbert  Adler... He  was 
something  special." 

Miss  Nilsson  revised  and  edited  her  transcript  substantially. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


April  1987 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Kurt  Adler:   "An  Incredible  Talent  Scout" 

[Date  of  Interview:  April  7,  1987,  New  York  City] 


Crawford:   Please  tell  me  something  about  your  career  and  how  you  came  to 
make  your  American  stage  debut  in  San  Francisco. 

Nilsson:   Well,  I  started  very  carefully  out  in  Stockholm  and  sang  almost 
every  role  in  Sweden  first  because  I  wanted  to  feel  secure.   I 
was  on  the  West  Coast  one  year  before  I  made  my  debut  in  America 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  somehow  I  guess  that  Mr.  Adler  had 
heard  about  me  because  he  was  an  incredible  talent  scout, 
as  we  say.   He  was  always  listening  to  young  singers  also  to 
hear  what  was  coming,  and  most  of  the  famous  singers  were 
presented  first  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  did  not  want  to  pay  much. 
If  you  could  have  them  when  they  were  new  and  unknown,  that  would 
be  good  for  him  and  also  good  for  the  young  singers.   I  think  that 
was  the  way  I  got  a  contract.   I  cannot  quite  remember  how  it 
went,  but  it  was  just  Mr.  Adler's  ear,  listening  around. 

Since  there  were  very  few  around  who  sang  BrUnnhilde  in 
Wagner,  just  like  it  is  today,  he  didn't  have  many  to  choose  fron, 
either. 

Crawford:   Did  he  come  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl? 

Nilsson:   Not  as  far  as  I  can  recall.   Maybe  he  heard  me  on  the  radio,  or 
maybe  he  heard  me  in  Europe — he  went  very  often  to  Europe — or 
by  reputation,  because  I  had  been  singing  a  few  BrUnnhildes  in 
Munich  and  I  don't  know  what  other  places,  so  it  could  have  been 
there. 

Crawford:   He  was  the  first  American  impresario  who  invited  you. 
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Nilsson:    He  was  the  first  one  who  invited  me  to  sing  in  the  opera,  and  a 
few  months  after  I  sang  in  San  Francisco,  I  sang  in  Chicago. 
Between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  I  went  to  Buenos  Aires  to  sing 
a  Marschallin  and  a  Donna  Anna.   So  I  started  getting  around, 
really. 


A  Metropolitan  Opera  Debut 


Crawford: 


Nilsson : 


You  made  your  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1959,  three 
seasons  after  your  debut  at  San  Francisco  Opera.   Why  did  it  take 
Mr.  Bing  so  long? 

Mr.  Bing,  or  Sir  Rudolf,  as  he  is  called  now,  was  hesitating. 
He  heard  me  a  couple  of  times,  but  he  probably  didn't  think  I  was 
good  enough,  so  he  waited.   I  remember  very  well  how  I  went  down 
to  Berlin  to  sing  for  him  as  early  as  1953,  and  after  one  aria  he 
said,  "Thank  you  very  much."  And  that  was  it. 

Then  he  heard  me  as  Salome  in  Munich  in  1954  and  still  he 
didn't  catch  on.   I  think  it  was  in  1958  when  he  heard  me  in 
Vienna  singing  Isolde,  and  probably  he  didn't  have  someone  else 
to  sing  Isolde  so  he  thought,  "Well ,  I  must  take  her!"   [laughs] 

We  are  not  talking  about  Sir  Rudolf  now,  but  I  want  to 
mention  a  funny  story.   Many  years  later  there  was  an  audition 
at  the  Met,  as  there  are  all  around  America,  and  I  was  somehow 
listening,  and  he  let  the  singers  sing  several  arias,  and  he  came 
to  me  and  he  said,  "Well,  Birgit,  there  are  some  good  voices  today 
too."   I  said,  "Yes,  and  you  treat  them  very  well;  you  don't  say 
good-bye  after  one  aria,  you  let  them  sing  several.   For  me,  you 
just  washed  me  off!" 

Well,  he  blushed.   "Have  you  ever  auditioned  for  me?"  he 
asked.   "Oh,  yes,  several  times,"  I  said.   "Oh,  my  God!"  he  said. 
And  then  the  next  day  he  talked  to  the  competitors,  and  to  those 
who  didn't  get  the  prize,  he  said,  "Don't  be  too  sorry,  because 
everyone  makes  a  mistake,  and  Miss  Nilsson  was  telling  me 
yesterday  what  I  did  to  her.   I  washed  her  off  after  just  one 
number.   Imagine  if  I  would  have  engaged  her  at  that  time,  I  would 
not  have  to  pay  all  that  money  I  have  to  pay  now!" 


Crawford: 


That  is  a  good  story! 
gain,  then. 


Sir  Rudolf's  loss  was  San  Francisco's 
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Nilsson:   Yes.   I  remember  the  first  Die  WalkUre  in  San  Francisco. 

BrUnnhilde  first  appears  in  the  second  act  and  has  to  sing  the 
"Hoyotohos,"  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, and  still  it 
happens  very  seldom, I  got  a  big  applause  after  my  "Hoyotohos," 
and  I  remember  someone  said  to  me,  "This  applause  will  carry  on 
to  the  Metropolitan.   But  it  didn't;  I  didn't  hear  from  them." 
No,  it  took  a  long  time. 


Crawford: 


When  do  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Adler,  and  what  were  your 
impressions? 


Impressions  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler 


Nilsson:    I  met  him  first  at  rehearsals.   He  was  always  there,  listening 
to  the  orchestra,  to  the  balance,  and  everything — he  was  a 
conductor  himself.   He  didn't  conduct  that  piece,  but  he  was 
listening.   He  wasn't  too  friendly  to  me  at  first;  he  was 
treating  me  like  a  nobody,  which  I  was,  of  course,  and  made 
some  drastic  cuts  in  my  role,  both  in  the  second  and  third 
acts.   But  Mme.  Rysanek  had  been  there  before  (she  made  her 
debut  earlier  that  season) ;  she  was  already  the  big  star  and  no 
cuts  were  made  in  her  part.   They  were  both  from  Austria,  and 
they  had  very  much  in  common.   He  was  so  nice  to  her,  and  I  mean, 
he  was  really  unfriendly  to  me.   I  was  not  happy  at  all  that 
year. 

At  the  premiere  I  got  the  stomach  flu,  I  remember.   1  was 
so  sick,  but  I  didn't  even  dare  to  tell  him.   We  didn't  speak, 
Leonie  Rysanek  and  1,  so  much  at  that  time.   I  don't  know  why, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  I  hear  a  big  announcement  that  Mme.  Rysanek 
excuses  herself,  being  indisposed. 

And  I  thought,  "My  God,  here  I  can  hardly  stand  upright," 
and  nobody  knows  it.   But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Adler  would  have 
announced  it  even  if  I  told  him.   I  can  say  he  was  almost  rude. 
1  didn't  like  him  at  all! 

Crawford:   How  did  the  performance  go? 

Nilsson:   I  had  a  big  success  in  the  performance,  but  I  don't  know  if  it 

came  to  him  or  not.   He  didn't  say  anything.  And  1  remember  that 
the  costume  was  so  terrible  that  I  refused  to  wear  it;  finally, 
I  took  my  own.   And  that  didn't  make  things  any  better. 
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Crawford:   What  was  the  trouble  with  the  costume? 

Nilsson:    It  was  impossible  altogether.   I  looked  terrible  in  it — it 

wasn't  made  for  my  type.   When  one  is  designing  a  costume  one 
has  to  think  of  the  one  who  is  wearing  it.   I  should  look 
like  a  fifteen-year-old  girl.   You  know  there  was  this  little 
calotte  up  here,  and  the  hair  should  go  through  it  like  a 
ponytail. . .oh,  the  whole  thing  was  wrong. 

Nevertheless,  Adler  asked  me  back  very  quickly,  and  I  said, 
"No,  thank  you!"   He  came  to  New  York  and  he  really  went  down 
on  his  knees.   I  was  rather  unfriendly  to  him  and  in  between  I 
made  my  debut  at  the  Met  in  1959 — when  was  I  back? — 1961? 

Crawford:  You  came  back  to  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1964. 

Nilsson:   Well,  in  between  I  made  a  big  success  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
then  I  was  hard  to  get  and  I  said,  "No,  no."  I  still  had  that 
unfortunate  memory  with  Adler.   But  somehow  we  found  each  other 
along  the  line  and  we  became  very,  very  close — very  good  friends, 
and  he  has  been  so  wonderful  to  me  ever  since,  and  I  always 
think  very,  very  highly  of  him.   I  think  he  was  the  best  opera 
director  ever  I  have  met. 

Crawford:   Why? 

Nilsson:   He  knew  music  so  well,  he  knew  voices  so  well.   He  had  to  deal 
with  little  money,  but  he  gave  the  most  fantastic  performances. 
Always  interesting  performances.  Always  somehow  the  greatest 
singers;  not  only  one  or  two,  but  the  whole  ensemble.   He  fitted 
them  very  well  together.  His  organization  and  his  way  to  be — 
he  never  gave  up.   He  came  to  Europe;  he  came  to  me  wherever  I 
was,  and  he  tried  to  nail  me  down.   He  was  very  hard  to  deal 
with,  because  he  wanted  if  he  could  to  split  a  penny  in  two 
pieces. 

Crawford:   So  his  fees  were  not  competitive  with  Chicago's  or  the  Met's? 

Nilsson:   Well,  he  tried  as  hard  as  he  could  to  pay  as  little  as  possible. 
He  was  so  much  on  the  opera's  side,  and  I  know  that  sometimes  he 
lost.   He  lost  me  one  year  because  he  did  not  want  to  pay  my 
normal  fee.   It  took  such  a  long  time  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  and  sent  me  a  telegram  saying,  "You  win,  I'll  pay."  So 
then  I  cabled  back  and  said,  "You  lose,  La  Scala  is  paying  my 
fee." 
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Crawford:   What  was  the  role  involved? 

Nilsson:   I  don't  remember  now.   But  then  a  very  nice  relationship  started 
and  I  was  back  very  often  in  San  Francisco.   It's  a  beautiful 
city  and  I  love  it.   I  felt  very  well  there  and  Mr.  Adler  was 
really  treating  me  very  nicely;  not  only  Leonie  Rysanek,  whom  I 
admire  very  much  and  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

Crawford:  The  way  he  tells  the  story  of  your  first  performance  in  San 

Francisco  Opera  is  that  he  knew  Leonie  Rysanek  was  sick  and  so 
he  was  bending  over  backward  to  have  tea  on  hand  for  her,  not 
realizing  that  you  were  also  ill. 

Nilsson:   Oh,  yes,  but  he  also  let  her  sing  at  the  Fol  de  Rol ,  and  didn't 
even  ask  me,  so  you  see  it  went  on  after  too.   So  even  sick  she 
sang  marvelously.   Sometimes  there  are  nerves,  I  couldn't  hear 
that  she  had  a  cold,  and  probably  nobody  heard  that  I  had  the 
stomach  flu,  either.   I  didn't  make  a  big  fuss  over  it,  but  I 
felt  a  little  unhappy.   No — it  was  very  obvious,  and  my  husband 
too,  he  thought  he  was  not  behaving  very  nicely.   But  who  is 
always  behaving  nicely,  you  know?   1^  am  not!   [laughs] 

But  we  found  each  other,  and  I  am  so  happy  that  we  have 
been  able  to  work  together.   And  would  you  think — 1  guess  it 
was  four  or  five  years  ago,  1  was  kidnapped  by  the  Swedish 
television  for  "This  is  Your  Life,"  and  Mr.  Adler  flew  over  from 
San  Francisco  to  South  Sweden,  Malmo,  to  participate  in  this 
program.   And  the  next  morning  he  flew  back  again  to  San  Francisco. 
I  couldn't  have  been  dreaming  of  it! 


That  I  will  never,  never  forget.   Who  else  would  have  done 


that? 


Crawford:   Was  that  a  surprise  for  you? 

Nilsson:   Oh,  yes.   First  I  was  hearing  Corelli  singing  behind  me — and, 

you  know,  he  was  sometimes  difficult  to  handle.   We  often  fought, 
I  thought  it  was  a  recording  and  there  he  was  standing  behind  me. 
Well,  he  was  several  years  younger  and  he  lived  in  New  York. 
But  Mr.  Adler  who  came  from  San  Francisco  just  for  one  day ! 

Crawford:   What  year  was  that? 

Nilsson:   Well,  he  was  still  running  the  opera  company — 1  think  it  was 
1981. 
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Crawford:   You  came  to  San  Francisco  Opera  shortly  after  Mr.  Adler  became 

the  general  director.   What  were  your  impressions  of  the  staging 
and  the  general  operation  of  the  company  then? 

Nilsson:   Well,  it  was  not  as  it  is  now  or  was  later  when  I  came  back.   At 
that  time  the  season  was  much  shorter  and  they  worked  with  very 
little  money,  but  what  he  had  he  put  on  the  artists.   We  had 
Hans  Hotter  as  Wotan,  Leonie  Rysanek  as  Sieglinde,  and  Nell 
Rankin  as  Fricka.   The  cast  was  excellent,  but  the  stage  was 
rather  poor.   In  the  opera  world  today  it  is  reversed.   The 
scenery  is  lavish  but  the  singers  rather  poor. 

Paul  Hager  was  there,  and  he  put  it  on,  and  he  tried  to  do 
as  well  as  possible.   You  know,  Adler  was  watching — all  the  time! 

Crawford:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Paul  Hager,  who  had  more  than  a  hundred 
productions  in  his  years  with  the  company.   How  was  it  to  work 
with  him? 


Nilsson:    Oh,  he  was  very  nice.   I  guess  he  disliked  me  in  Die  WalkUre, 

because  I  refused  his  costumes.   But  he  didn't  show  it.   We  had 
a  short  time  to  work,  and  he  worked  fast.   He  was  very  efficient, 
because  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  artists  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  so  the  rehearsal  period  was  rather  short. 

Crawford:   Did  it  seem  to  you  somewhat  like  a  German  house,  with  Hager 
and  Ludwig  and  Adler? 

Nilsson:    Yes,  it  was  a  German  house.   Adler  preferred  the  big  solid 

repertoire.   Chicago  was  an  Italian  house.   Carol  Fox  started  to 
study  singing  in  Italian,  and  maybe  therefore  it  was  more  an 
Italian  house.   Chicago  was  a  good  house,  they  did  very  well, 
but  for  my  taste,  San  Francisco  was  number  one. 

Crawford:   Number  one,  including  the  Metropolitan? 

Nilsson:   As  far  as  the  German  repertoire  was  concerned,  yes. 

He  gave  interesting  things,  he  hired  interesting  singers, 
new  young  singers,  and  he  was  always  alert. 

I  loved  Mr.  Bing,  also,  as  an  opera  director,  but  he  was 
more  insecure,  or  hesitating,  in  hiring  new  singers.   We  didn't 
agree  in  the  beginning  either,  so  Mr.  Adler  was  not  the  only 
one!   [laughs]   I  think  both  of  them  got  the  wrong  impression 
of  me  in  the  beginning. 
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Nilsson:  But  as  I  said.it  was  fantastic  in  San  Francisco  and  the  opera 
developed  so  much  over  the  years.  It  was  astonishing  the  way 
Adler  did  it. 

Crawford:   In  what  ways? 

Nilsson:    In  every  way.   The  scenery  was  much  more  elaborate,  more 

beautiful,  better  conductors.   Then  he  increased  the  amount  of 
performances  every  year.  He  gave  big,  fantastic  performances — 
Wagner  almost  every  year.   It  is  very  difficult  to  put  on  those 
masterpieces.   He  also  gave  the  big  Strauss  operas  and, of  course, 
the  beautiful  Italian  operas  too. 

When  you  returned  in  1964  you  sang  Turandot . 

Yes,  and  Fidelio,  with  Vickers.  And  Sir  Geraint  as  Pizarro. 

Yes,  it  was  his  first  Pizarro. 

Yes,  that's  right.   And  we  took  the  Turandot  to  Los  Angeles. 
Yes,  I  loved  the  tour,  because  I  also  made  a  small  holiday  in 
Palm  Springs.   I've  never  been  back  since,  but  I  loved  it. 

You've  said  how  fine  a  musician  Mr.  Adler  was,  and  I  know  he 
conducted  a  concert  for  you  in  1979.   How  was  it  to  work  with 
him  on  the  podium? 

Wonderful!   He  knew  so  much  about  singers  that  he  sang  with  us. 
It  was  my  comeback  to  America,  because  I  had  been  away  from 
America  for  some  years.   I  had  some  tax  problems  which  were 
badly  resolved,  because  of  some  lawyers  who  didn't  do  their  work, 
and  finally  I  got  that  solved  and  I  made  a  comeback. 

My  first  concert  was  at  the  Met,  and  then  I  had  the  concert 
in  San  Francisco  to  make  my  comeback  there,  and  I  remember  very 
well  when  I  was  coming  to  the  rehearsal.   There  was  a  knock  on 
my  door,  and  a  beautiful  young  man  said,  "I  am  a  singing 
telegram."  Mr.  Adler  had  made  a  poem  to  me  which  the  young  boy 
sang  to  me.   He  also  gave  me  an  extra  kiss  from  Mr.  Adler.   I 
have  never  gotten  a  singing  telegram  before,  and  never  after! 
What  a  treat! 

Crawford:   What  else  did  he  do  for  a  singer  while  conducting? 

Nilsson:    He  accompanied  the  singer. 

Crawford:   Could  you  sing  the  telegram  he  sent  for  me? 


Crawford: 
Nilsson: 
Crawford: 
Nilsson: 

Crawford ; 
Nils son : 
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Nilsson:    Oh,  I  can't  remember.   But  I  was  very  much  touched  by  it. 
Crawford:   Would  you  say  he  was  more  attentive  than  most  directors? 

Nilsson:   Oh,  yes,  he  was  always  around,  taking  part  in  everything,  from 
the  smallest  thing.   I  think  he  worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
you  know.   From  down  in  the  cellar  to  the  costumes — all  over. 
You  never  knew  where.   He  put  his  feet  all  over  the  place  and 
looked  at  everything  that  was  going  on.   And  he  had  a  very  good 
assistant  in  Nancy,  who  was  also  very  interested,  and  over  the 
years  she  became  very  efficient. 

I  remember  a  very  funny  story.   There  was  one  singer  he 
didn't  want  to  speak  to  because  she  wanted  to  have  a  curtain 
call  between  the  first  and  second  acts  of  the  opera.   Maybe  he 
was  afraid  the  house  would  boo  or  something,  so  Mr.  Adler  said 
there  would  be  no  curtain  calls  between  the  first  and  second 
acts,  and  she  wanted  to  have  it  her  way  because  she  felt  she  was 
very  good.   It  might  be  that  Adler  had  another  idea  about  that... 
I  do  not  know.   He  said  no  curtain  calls  and  finally  she  was 
almost  standing  at  his  door  all  day. 

Every  day  the  secretary  would  come  in  and  say,  "Mrs.  So- 
and-So  is  here  to  see  you  again  today."  He  said:   "Give  her  my 
picture!"   [laughs] 

Crawford:   Well,  what  happened  after  all  that? 

Nilsson:   Oh,  she  tried  to  push  herself  between  the  curtains,  but  at  that 
moment  the  strong  curtain  came  down,  and  she  couldn't  force 
her  way  out  to  make  her  bow,  and  there  were  no  curtain  calls. 

Crawford:   That's  a  good  story! 


Adler  as  Family  Man 


Crawford:   You  said  that  Nancy  Adler  was  a  good  assistant  for  Mr.  Adler. 
Do  you  think  he  mellowed  during  his  marriage  over  the  years? 
Did  you  see  any  change? 

Nilsson:   Oh,  yes.   Very  much.   He  seemed  to  be  much  more  relaxed.   More 

human.   You  know,  even  though  he  was  not  so  young  a  man  anymore, 
he  became  quite  another  person. 
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Nilsson:   And  then  when  he  got  his  children,  I've  never  seen  such  a  proud 
father.  You  know,  I  gave  Sabrina  a  little  china  shoe  with  "to 
Sabrina  from  me,"  or  something,  on  it.  And  I  gave  him  some 
Swedish  cufflinks  in  enamel  with  three  Swedish  golden  crowns. 
They  look  very  nice  and  he  loves  them.   At  least  he  wears  them 
every  time  I  see  him!   [laughs] 


A  Cancellation  and  a  Coup 


Crawford:   Let  us  look  now  at  the  years  you  were  in  San  Francisco  in  some 
detail.   For  instance,  in  1970  you  came  and  sang  Isolde.  And 
Mr.  Vickers  had  been  in  rehearsal  and  then  cancelled,  leaving 
the  company  without  a  Tristan  for  the  moment. 

Nilsson:   He  was  there  for  one  or  two  rehearsals  and  then  he  went  back  to 

Canada,  as  I  remember.   In  the  night  he  ran  through  a  rope, 

which  almost  cut  his  throat.   It  sounds  funny,  but  it  might 
happen. 

Crawford:   I  understood  that  he  had  asked  for  one  extra  orchestra  rehearsal 
for  his  first  Tristan,  and  wasn't  happy  when  he  couldn't  get  one. 

Nilsson:   Maybe,  but  officially  it  was  like  this.   I  think  he  was  there 
very  early  and  then  he  went  away.   I  can't  swear  to  that.   But 
then  he  cabled  that  he  has  been  running  in  the  night  and  hurt 
hi?  throat. 

Crawford:   In  any  case,  Adler  was  not  at  a  loss. 

Nilsson:   He  was  not  at  a  loss!   He  talked  Wolfgang  Windgassen  into  it, 
and  Windgassen  had  finished  singing  in  1970,  at  Bayreuth,  and 
said,  "That's  the  end.   I  don't  want  to  sing  anymore."  Adler 
talked  him  into  it.   He  persuaded  Windgassen  to  come,  and  what 
a  treat  it  was  to  sing  with  him  once  more!   And  how  the  public 
loved  him! 

Crawford:   Did  Mr.  Adler  have  special  powers  of  persuasion  as  far  as 
artists  were  concerned? 

Nilsson:   He  never  took  a  no  for  an  answer! 

Crawford:   Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  coming  here  for  the  first 
and  only  U.S.  Tristan?  You  had  been  the  ideal  Tristan  and 
Isolde  together. 
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Nilsson:    Well,  we  had  done  eighty-seven  Tristans  together! 

It  was  wonderful.   I  was  sorry  about  Vickers,  of  course, 
but  then  we  sang  together  in  Tristan  at  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires,  one  or  two  years  later,  I  think.   He  was  a 
wonderful  Tristan.   I  remember  I  gave  him  my  picture  where  I 
wrote:   I  have  been  waiting  for  your  Tristan  as  long  as  Jacob 
waited  for  Rachel (fourteen  years),  but  it  was  worth  it! 

Mr.  Vickers  is  a  great  artist,  but  very  tense.   He  takes 
himself  so  serious — sometimes  too  serious.   Sometimes  to  calm 
the  nerves  one  has  to  think,  "Well,  the  world  is  not  disappearing 
if  I'm  going  to  make  a  bad  performance  because  I'm  not  all  that 
important."  A  great  artist  is  always  afraid  he  cannot  give  as 
much  as  he  feels  inside.   Mr.  Vickers  is  a  complicated  man,  and 
he  never  seemed  happy  when  he  sang.   Once  I  said,  "Jon,   be 
happy--you  have  such  a  career  and  thank  God  for  being  the  great 
artist  you  are  and  enjoy  your  success.   Don't  be  so  difficult 
with  yourself."  But  that  is  his  way.  He  is  his  own  worst  enemy 
somehow. 


Adler  and  Karajan 


Crawford:   If  there  were  problems  between  singers  in  a  production,  how  did 
Mr.  Adler  handle  those? 

Nilsson:    I  did  not  experience  that  any  closer.  But  I  would  guess  very 
diplomatic  and  with  Viennese  charm. 

Crawford:   That  1970  performance  was  a  great  triumph. 

Nilsson:   Yes,  it  was  a  very  good  performance.   Adler  engaged  Janis  Martin 
for  the  BrangaYie.   She  was  a  San  Francisco  girl  from  that  era. 
She  became  a  soprano  and  now  she  sings  Isolde  herself. 

Crawford:  Adler  did  not  have  a  formalized  cover  system? 

Nilsson:  No,  I  don't  think  he  could  afford  that.  You  know,  if  you  have  a 
long  season  like  they  have  at  the  Met  you  can  use  them  for  other 
roles,  but  to  bring  a  cover  all  the  way  out  to  San  Francisco  for 
one  part... he  was  hoping  for  his  sheer  luck,  and  he  didn't  have 
many  cancellations  either,  because  he  was  pursuing  the  singers, 
you  know.  When  somebody  was  sick,  he  probably  went  with  the  tea 
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Nilsson:   and  tried  to  treat  them  very  well  so  they  would  feel  important, 
even  unique.   He  was  just  fighting  all  the  time  to  get  the 
right  artists  that  he  wanted. 

Crawford:   Other  than  the  time  he  lost  you  over  a  fee  and  those  years 
after  your  debut  when  you  didn't  want  to  return,  were  you 
invited  to  come  when  you  couldn't? 

Nilsson:   You  know,  I  had  many  offers  at  the  same  time,  so  I  could  just 
choose.   But  he  didn't  give  up.   He  was  always  there  and  so  1 
gave  up  something  else  to  come  to  San  Francisco.   He  called  and 
he  came  to  Europe,  not  only  because  of  me,  of  course,  and  then 
he  came  to  see  me,  and  he  could  sit  a  whole  day — it  didn't 
matter.   He  was  using  a  method,  like  wearing  people  out. 

Crawford:   A  little  torture? 

Nilsson:   Well,  it  worked  because  I  think  we  artists  like  sometime  to  feel 
that  we  are  sought  after.   Nowadays  they  very  quickly  say, 
"Oh,  he's  not  free,  she's  not  free,  we  take  her  and  him  instead.1 
And  then  one  maybe  thinks,  "Oh,  well,  if  I'm  not  so  important 
I  might  as  well  cancel  or  take  something  else."  But  when  you 
feel  that  an  opera  director  is  giving  out  so  much  strength  and 
so  much  time  and  so  much  energy  for  one  person,  in  return  you 
will  really  give  it  back  by  keeping  your  word,  and  by  doing 
excellent  performances. 

Crawford:  You  are  important,  of  course. 

Nilsson:  Well,  it's  a  nice  feeling  to  know  that  one  is  wanted,  that  one 
is  loved.  And  1  was  loved.  Not  only  by  Mr.  Adler  but  also  by 
the  public. 

I  didn't  feel  that  way  as  much  by  the  manager  in  Chicago, 
for  instance,  because  I  was  more  a  German  singer  than  I  was 
an  Italian.   So  when  I  sang  the  German  parts  in  Chicago  I  was 
much  less  recognized  by  the  manager  than  when  I  sang  Italian 
parts.   It  was  a  big  difference. 

When  you  were  singing  Italian  roles,  then  you  were  out  in 
the  evening  together  with  Mrs.  Fox  and  she  made  parties  and 
everything  was  nice.   When  you  sang  German  roles  she  didn't  even 
go  to  the  performances — maybe  one  act  at  the  premiere  and  then 
we  were  left  on  our  own! 

Crawford:   Did  you  spend  many  evenings  with  Mr.  Adler,  apart  from 
performances? 
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Nilsson: 

Crawford: 
Nilsson: 
Crawford: 
Nilsson: 

Crawford : 
Nilsson: 


Crawford : 


Nilsson: 


Crawford; 


Yes,  he  invited  me  home  or  to  restaurants  several  times,  above 
all  after  the  premiere. 

How  about  James  Levine? 

Oh,  he  is  wonderful. 

He  is  a  singer's  conductor,  as  they  say? 

Yes.   Everyone  loves  to  sing  with  him,  I  am  sure,  and  he  handles 
the  artists  nicely  and  makes  them  feel  easy. 

Is  his  involvement  with  the  performances  as  great  as 
Mr.  Adler's? 

No.   No,  Mr.  Adler  was  the  manager  of  everything.   When  I  was  at 
the  Met  and  worked  with  Mr.  Levine  he  was  the  artistic  director 
but  somehow  if  you  are  conducting  as  many  operas  as  Mr.  Levine  you 
care  most  about  the  operas  you  are  dealing  with.   He  cared 
about  his  singers  and  he  was  very  inspiring,  but  of  course  he 
was  much  younger  and  he  didn't  have  this  experience  or  so  much 
time,  because  he  was  conducting  every  second  evening  those  years. 

Mr.  Adler  had  this  care,  this  love  for  the  whole  house. 
Mr.  Levine  had  his  general  manager  and  a  much  bigger  staff  there. 
Mr.  Adler  was  just  about  the  only  one. 


You  know  the  Adler  temperament  very  well, 
it?  Was  he  typically  Viennese? 


How  do  you  explain 


No,  the  Viennese  can  be  rather  mean,  but  somehow  they  try  to  be 
very  nice  in  the  face,  by  saying  charming  things,  by  giving 
compliments,  but  then  in  the  back,  you  can  get  it. 

I  don't  think  Adler  was  like  that.   He  was  temperamental, 
and  when  he  didn't  think  something  was  worthwhile  going  all 
the  way,  he  did  not  and  he  could  keep  them  very  short.   He  was 
too  generous  with  the  charm  all  the  time  for  anyone. 

You  worked  with  Karajan,  and  the  two  had  a  parallel  career 
in  terms  of  their  education  and  upbringing,  in  some  ways.   They 
were  at  the  Musikakadamie  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  early 
1960s  Karajan  asked  Mr.  Adler  to  come  to  Vienna  and  be  his 
administrator  at  the  Vienna  Opera. 
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Nilsson:   Oh... really?  Vienna  is  a  difficult  place  and  with  two  strong 
wills  it  could  have  been  as  they  say — it  is  difficult  with  two 
cocks  in  a  chicken  farm.   [laughs]   But  it  would  have  been  good 
for  the  house,  and  very  interesting.   Karajan  had  many  good 
sides  but  the  organization  and  the  administration — that  was  not 
his  strongest  side.   I  don't  know  if  it  would  have  worked  out, 
but  the  constellation  is  fantastic!   [laughs]   I  would  have  loved 
to  see  it. 


The  Seasons:   The  1972  Ring 


Crawford; 


Nilsson : 


Crawford : 


Nilsson : 


Let  us  talk  now  about  the  1972  Ring.   You  were  working  with  Paul 

Hager  and  Otmar  Suitner,  a  frequent  director-conductor  teair.. 
Was  that  a  good  team? 

Yes.   I  think  so.   I  did  the  WalkUre  and  Gtttterdk'mmerung  BrUnnhilde. 
And  I  remember  I  arrived  very  late,  due  to  other  commitments,  so 
I  did  not  rehearse  very  much. 

What  about  the  pit?   It  was  a  small  pit  then,  as  you  must 
remember.   Harold  Rosenthal  called  it  "half  a  Ring"  because  of 
that . 

It  was  a  smaller  orchestra,  but  I  don't  think  it  affected 
anything  at  all.   I  think  it  was  very  well  done.   One  can  always 
make  a  criticism,  but  it  was  not  the  only  house  with  a  smaller 
orchestra.   I  also  remember  the  pit  was  very,  very  dark,  and  the 
scrim  was  so  thick  and  somehow  lighted  so  when  1  saw  the  scrim  I 
thought,  "How  will  I  be  able  to  sing  through  that?"  And  it  was 
also  hard  to  see  the  conductor  all  the  time. 


Crawford:   Was  that  unusual?   With  a  scrim? 

Nilsson:    No,  it  was  not  so  unusual,  but  mostly  we  don't  recognize  it. 

Here,  it  was  particularly  thick.   It  was  thicker  than  in 
all  other  places  I  can  remember.   Not  every  opera  has  a  scrim, 
and  it  is  used  mostly  in  Wagner,  and  when  the  stage  directors  or 
the  lighting  directors  are  coming  from  Europe,  they  use  scrims 
very  much  to  get  the  scenery  a  little  bit  subdued,  or  softer, 
but  it  takes  away  a  lot  of  voice,  and  they  are  not  realizing 
they  are  working  in  houses  at  least  twice  as  big  as  they  are  in 
Europe,  and  then  using  those  heavy  scrims.   In  Europe  they  are 
verv  fine,  but  so  was  not  the  case  in  San  Francisco.... 
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Crawford:   And  you  have  one  of  the  biggest  voices  in  all  of  opera. 

Nilsson:    Well,  there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  Karajan  was  even 

worse.   When  he  did  Die  Walktlre  in  New  York,  you  tirst  had  the 
normal  scrim,  and  then  in  the  second  act,  when  BrUnnhilde  is 
telling  about  the  death  of  Siegmund ,  he  put  a  scrim  just  one 
yard  ahead  of  me  and  then  a  veil  for  my  face  and  placed  me  as 
far  back  as  he  could.   This  scene  is  written  very  low  for  the 
voice,  and  I  had  to  try  to  carry  over  all  these  "hindrances." 
That  was  typical  Karajan  staging.   Sometimes  I  had  the  feeling 
he  was  jealous  of  the  voice. 

Crawford:   You  couldn't  say  to  him  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  you? 

Nilsson:    I  did,  but  he  wouldn't  take  that.   He  made  it  as  difficult  as 

he  could  for  me.   He  had  an  elephant  memory — a  computer  memory — 
whatever.   Once  I  said  "no  thank  you"  to  sing  Elektra  with  him 
in  Salzburg  because  I  wasn't  ready  with  it.  I  hadn't  studied  it 
and  I  wanted  to  sing  it  somewhere  else  first,  and  he  never  forgot 
it.   I  guess  you're  not  allowed  to  say  no  to  him.   And  I  spoke 
up  also,  what  I  wanted  and  didn't  want.   I  loved  him  as  a 
conductor,  but  I  can't  say  I  loved  him  as  a  stage  director.   It 
was  a  waste  of  time — it  was  the  most  disorganized  thing  and 
didn't  give  any  artistic  satisfactions.   He  did  not  care  about 
the  person,  the  role  or  the  interpretation,  or  anything,  only 
that  you  had  to  be  in  the  dark  when  you  did  not  sing.   And  only 
when  you  sang  you  got  some  light.   All  the  spots  were  on  him 
when  he  conducted! 

Crawford:   How  would  Mr.  Adler  react  to  a  suggestion  that  something  onstage 
be  changed  to  make  it  easier  for  a  singer?  You  had  also  said 
no  to  him  early  on  in  your  career! 

Nilsson:    If  it  would  make  sense  and  improve  the  performance,  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  all  for  it. 


The  1974  Tristan 


Crawford:  You  came  back  in  1974  and  did  Tristan  and  Isolde  with  Jess 
Thomas.   Was  the  stage  director  Everding? 

Nilsson:   Yes.   It  was  Everding,  and  he  was  very  good.  And  Varviso  conducted 
beautifully. 
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Nilsson:   It  was  a  very  good  cast.   Oh,  there  was  this  wonderful  English 
BrangMne! 

Crawford:   Yvonne  Mint on. 

Nilsson:   Yes.   She  was  young  and  she  had  a  beautiful  voice.   I  liked  her 
very  much;  I  also  admired  her  Rosenkavalier .  And  Kurt  Moll  was 
singing  a  marvelous  Marke.  And  Jess  Thomas  was  a  nice  colleague 
and  a  beautiful  Tristan.   But  he  was  a  sort  of  an  exhibitionist 
sometimes,  [laughs]   If  you  have  it,  show  it!   In  the  third  act, 
he  has  almost  no  clothes  on;  just  a  robe.  And  a  tiny,  tiny 
bikini  which  did  not  cover  much  of  his  manhood.   I  come  in  in 
the  third  act  and  he  just  dies  in  my  arms  and  lies  there  without 
the  robe.   I  swear  to  you  I  could  have  sung,  "I  could  have  danced 
all  night,"  and  nobody  would  have  known  the  difference!   Because 
all  the  glasses  were  on  him  when  he  was  lying  there  almost  naked. 
I  tried  to  cover  him  with  my  cloak,  but  he  wouldn't  have 
anything  of  that — he  put  away  my  cloak  after  he  was  dead.   [laughs] 
1  could  have  just  gone  out.   Oh,  it  was  the  weirdest  "Liebestod" 
I  have  ever  sung  in  my  life.   I  couldn't  compete  with  him. 

But  it  was  otherwise  a  beautiful  performance. 

Crawford:   Adler  didn't  complain?   Did  he  like  that  sort  of  thing? 
Nilsson:    I  never  asked  him. 


Adler  and  Casting 


Crawford:   Was  Adler 's  casting  unusual?  Was  that  a  Tristan  cast  that  you 
would  find  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Nilsson:   No.   Very  seldom.   Adler  wanted  every,  every  role  first  class — 
as  good  as  he  could  get.   It  wasn't  just  one  singer  who  was 
good. 

Crawford:   You  mentioned  that  he  pursued  singers.   How  else  did  he  get 

them  to  come?  Did  they  come  for  San  Francisco?  For  the  audiences 
here? 

Nilsson:   The  opera  had  a  great  reputation,  the  city,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  U.S.,  and  the  public  great,  and  last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Adler! 
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The  Final  Season:   1981 


Crawford ; 


Nilsson : 


Crawford:   Let  us  move  on  to  Adler's  final  season:   1981.   You  came  again 
and  sang  the  Walktire  Brtlnnhilde  with  Leonie  Rysanek.   Was  it 
an  emotional  time  for  you? 

Nilsson:   Yes,  it  was.   The  ring  was  somehow  closed.   I  started  in  1956 
with  Die  Walkdre  and  now  I  ended  with  Die  WalkUre.   I  wouldn't 
have  done  it  if  he  wasn't  Mr.  Adler's  last  season.   I  had  almost 
given  up  singing,  but  he  pursued  me  once  again  because  it  was 
the  last  season,  and  I  remember  he  took  me  to  lunch,  and  he 
begged  me  until  I  finally  gave  in,  because  he  wanted  it  so  much. 
I  felt  I  shouldn't  sing  it,  because  I  was  somehow  over  the  hill 
at  that  time,  and  when  one  has  a  high  standard  one  wants  to 
keep  that.   It  was, however, a  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  beautiful 
performance. 

You  were  honored  after  those  performances,  because  you  had  sung 
for  twenty-five  years  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Adler  made  a  very  touching  speech  and  handed  over  a  silver 
medal  onstage  at  the  last  performance,  which  was  very,  very 
nice.   There  was  also  a  big  gala  for  him.   Everyone  was  participating 
in  that — Placido  Domingo,  Leonie  Rysanek,  Leontyne  Price — Leontyne 
Price  was  almost  every  year  in  San  Francisco.   She  loved  Adler. 
She  could  be  very  loyal  and  very  lovely  to  people  who  she  loved. 
She  loved  Bing,  too.   I  remember  I  did  a  poem  to  Adler  to  the 
tune  "I  Could  Have  Danced  All  Night"  —  "You  Should  Have  Stayed 
More  Years...."   [laughs].   I  don't  remember  more  what  I  wrote, 
but  I  sang  it. 

Crawford:   Did  Mr.  Adler's  resignation  come  as  a  surprise  to  you? 

Nilsson:    Yes,  yes,  it  did.   He  was  so  much  connected  with  the  house,  that 
I  couldn't  think  of  the  house  without  thinking  of  Mr.  Adler. 
Of  course,  I  wish  he  would  have  stayed  longer,  and  I  think  many 
others  too  would  have  wished  this.   But  the  years  are  passing 
on,  and  I  think  it's  the  worst  job  you  could  even  look  for. 
Because  if  you  are  good,  no  one  recognizes  it.   They  think  it's 
just  the  way  it  should  be.   But  if  you  are  not,  you  get  blamed 
for  everything,  whether  you  have  done  it  or  not,  because  you  are 
responsible.   Also  now  with  unions  and  everything, you  are  more 
tied  up  and  you  must  work  with  the  watch  in  your  hand,  and  it's 
getting  more  and  more  difficult.   Absolutely. 
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Nilsson:   So  as  a  singer  I  can  understand  what  a  burden  it  must  have 

been  for  Mr.  Adler,  but  also,  as  a  singer,  one  is  egotistical 
and  wishing  that  he  had  been  there  longer,  because  it  would 
have  been  good  for  the  house.   I  think  somehow  he  regretted  it 
later  on. 

Crawford:   Do  you  think  he  wanted  to  conduct  more? 

Nilsson:   I  think  he  thought,  "If  I  give  up  the  opera  as  opera  director,  1 
will  just  concentrate  on  conducting."  I  think  he  felt  that  and 
maybe  there  were  some  miscalculatings,  I  don't  know,  because 
to  start  a  career — he  was  a  good  conductor — when  you  are  in  your 
seventies — it's  difficult. 

We  should  also  not  forget  that  the  opera  houses  today  are 
engaging  the  conductors  three  or  four  years  ahead.   It  maybe 
became  a  disappointment  for  him.   Also  1  think  he  expected  to 
conduct  more  in  the  house.   I'm  sorry  he  should  have  had  that. 


The  Adler  Administration 


Crawford:   How  would  you  rank  San  Francisco  Opera  under  his  administration? 

Nilsson:    Well,  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Adler 's  management  was  absolutely 
tops.   Tops;  among  the  best  in  the  world.   Every  house  in  the 
world  had  bad  performances — there  is  not  one  house  in  the  world 
that  can  always  give  first-class  performances,  because  it  depends 
on  so  many  things:   stage  directors,  conductors,  chorus,  and 
singers  above  all,  of  course.   One  evening  you  can  hear  terrible 
performances  at  La  Scala  or  Vienna  or  the  Metropolitan  and  other 
evenings  there  are  wonderful  performances.   But  I  think  under 
Adler 's  management  every  performance  was  on  an  even  level 
because  he  cared  so  much  to  get  the  best  people — and  the  right 
singers  for  the  right  roles.   They  were  seldom  miscast,  you 
know,  which  is  a  problem  in  many  other  houses  when  they  don't 
know  too  much  about  voices. 

Crawford:   How  would  you  compare  Sir  Rudolf  and  Mr.  Adler  in  terms  of  both 
management  styles  and  temperament? 

Nilsson:   You  mean  the  two  best  managers  in  the  history  of  opera?  There 

was,  of  course,  a  big  difference,  but  they  had  also  very  much  in 
common.   Their  determination  to  get  what  they  wanted,  their 
discipline  and  their  organization,  and  their  wonderful  way  to 
mellow  by  the  years. 
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Crawford:   If  I  were  to  ask  you  what  was  the  most  special  quality  that 
Mr.  Adler  had  as  general  director,  what  would  you  say? 

Nilsson:   As  I  said,  his  determination,  organization,  and  his  love  and 
understanding  for  music.   If  you  don't  have  this,  you  better 
look  for  another  job.   He  had  incredible  drive,  and  he 
loved  his  work  more  than  anyone  I  knew.   I've  always  said  that 
if  anyone  wants  to  become  a  good  opera  manager,  they  should 
study  by  Kurt  Herbert  Adler. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Leonie  Rysanek  made  her  American  debut  as  Senta  in  the  1956  San 
Francisco  Opera  production  of  The  Flying  Dutchman,  recognized  as  the 
great  diva  she  is  by  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  at  a  time  when,  as  she  says, 
no  one  else  in  this  country  would  engage  her.  She  sang  Sieglinde  in 
Die  WalkUre  at  the  first  postwar  Bayreuth  Festival  of  1951  and  has  since 
appeared  on  every  major  opera  stage  in  the  world,  performing  a  broad 
repertoire  that  includes  Wagner,  Strauss,  Puccini,  Verdi  and  Mozart, 
among  many  others. 

She  is  a  great  favorite  of  San  Francisco  Opera  audiences,  who  have 
seen  over  the  years  many  of  her  signature  roles,  including  the  Empress 
in  Frau  ohne  Schatten,  Sieglinde,  and  Tosca.   In  1986  she  sang,  during 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  season  of  her  debut,  Kostelnicka  in  Jenuf a. 

Of  Kurt  Herbert  Alder  and  the  company  he  built  during  the  1950s,  60s 
and  70s  she  says:   "San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  great  opera  houses  in  the 
world.   And  absolutely,  in  my  opinion,  equally  good  as  the  Met.   Sometimes 
even  better,  more  daring  in  productions.  And  I  think  what  one  has  to  say... 
is  that  this  is  mainly  Adler's  doing.   He  not  only  brought  the  great  stars. 
He  discovered  them... I  think  he  had  an  unbelievable  talent  for  finding 
the  right  voices. ..And  what  he  made  out  of  that  house,  from  when  I  came 
in  1956  until  I  left!   It  has  to  go  down  in  the  books  of  the  history  of 
America. " 

Leonie  Rysanek  is  a  Kammersa'ngerin  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Rose  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  and  holds,  among  many 
other  honors,  the  Lotte  Lehmann  Ring  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal. 
She  and  her  husband,  Elu  Gaussmann,  gave  the  following  interview,  in 
which  she  discusses  candidly  what  made  Maestro  Adler  difficult  to  work 
with  and  the  qualities  that  made  him  great,  as  well  as  her  disappointment 
with  opera  standards  in  America  at  the  time  of  her  debut.   Tim  Pfaff 
conducted  the  interview  in  1985  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.   She  returned  the 
slightly  edited  transcripts  of  the  interview  early  in  1986. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


April  1985 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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An  Important  American  Opera  Debut  in  San  Francisco 
[Date  of  Interview:  April  12,  1985,  New  York,  New  York] 


pfaff:      Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  you  first  met  Maestro  Adler? 

Rysanek:    I  think  it  must  have  been  in  Europe.   I  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  1956,  but  I  think  I  met  him  in  '55  or  '54.   That  I  don't 
remember.   I  have  to  be  very  honest. 

Pfaff:      Had  he  heard  you  in  performance  or  did  you  audition  for  him? 

Rysanek:    No,  1  did  not  audition.   I  think  he  heard  me  in  a  performance 
in  Vienna,  at  the  opera.   1  never  auditioned  for  him,  no. 

Gaussnann:   He  heard  you  in  Stuttgart  in  Ariadne  [auf  Naxos] . 
Rysanek:     I  didn't  know  that.   You  see,  he  knows  better  than  I  do. 
Pfaff:      So  your  first  clear  memory  of  him  is  in  San  Francisco? 

Rysanek:    Yes.   When  I  came  in  '56,  I  remember — I  must  be  very 
honest  now,  otherwise  I  won't  do  this. 

Pfaff:      1  want  you  to  be  honest. 

Rysanek:    I  thought,  America,  hah.   I  was  very  much  disappointed.   1 

thought,  "The  chorus!   The  thin  orchestra!   Those  few  men  on 
the  stage!"  Great  singers,  I  must  admit.   But  all  the  other 
things — stage,  chorus,  orchestra — were  so-so.   I  said  to  myself, 
"My  God,  I  am  spoiled  from  Europe — Vienna,  Bayreuth,  all  the 
big  houses,  the  sound  of  everything."   I  was  deeply,  deeply 
disappointed  in  America.   I  didn't  tell  Adler  that.   And  I  must 
say,  I  really  can  tell. 
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Rysanek:    After  almost  thirty  years,  it  is,  for  me,  almost  unbelievable. 
San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  great  opera  houses  in  the  world. 
And  absolutely,  in  my  opinion,  equally  good  as  the  Met. 
Sometimes  even  better,  more  daring  in  productions.   And  I  think 
what  one  has  to  say,  and  I  have  to  say,  is  that  this  is  mainly 
Adler's  doing.   He  not  only  brought  the  great  stars.   He 
discovered  [them].   I  was  known  in  Europe,  but  no  one  would 
engage  me  here.   He  did.   And  I  think  I  was  not  the  only  one. 
I  think  he  brought  [Renata]  Tebaldi.   [Renata  Tebaldi  made  her 
debut  in  1950,  when  Gaetano  Merola  was  general  director.] 

Pfaff:      He  brought  [Birgit]  Nilsson  the  same  year  [as  you]. 

Rysanek:    Nilsson,  you  see! 

Gaussmann:   He  brought  [Leontyne]  Price,  too. 

Rysanek:    Isn't  it  something?  So  I  think  he  had  an  unbelievable  talent 
for  finding  the  right  voices.   He  understands  a  lot  about 
voices,  which  not  everybody  does.   And  what  he  made  out  of 
that  house,  from  when  I  came  in  '56  until  he  left.   It  has 
to  go  down  in  the  books  of  the  history  of  America.   And  he 
deserves  that  place. 


San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  1950s  and  the  Long  Road  Upward 


Pfaff:      Tell  me  in  a  little  more  detail  what  you  remember  about  the 
company  at  the  time  you  arrived,  what  you  felt  were  its 
deficiencies. 

Rysanek:    Well,  I  remember  horrible  dressing  rooms.   That's  the  beginning. 
We  are  spoiled  in  Europe  with  those  things,  and  now  at  the  Met, 
in  the  new  house.   (Not  in  the  old  one,  of  course.)  And  the 
staging  was  so  old-fashioned.   There  was  almost  no  staging. 
Very  little.   So  old-fashioned,  and  not  very  good-looking 
scenery  and  costumes,  either.   It  was  almost  third-class.   There 
were  great  artists,  great  singers,  great  names.   But  this  alone 
is  not  opera.   Opera  is  everything.   It  is  the  orchestra,  the 
chorus,  the  direction,  the  conductors. 

William  Steinberg  conducted  [The  Flying]  Dutchman ,  which 
I  sang  for  my  debut.  And  then  I  did  Aida,  with  De  Fabritiis. 

Pfaff:      Aida  and  Sieglinde,  too,  that  first  year. 
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Rysanek: 
Gaussmann: 

Rysanek: 


I  remember  the  orchestra  was  smaller,  much  smaller  than  today. 

It  was  a  little  bit  like  a  smaller  Italian  opera  house.   And 
it  was  run  like  it,  too.   It  was  like  Italian  stagione  in  a 
smaller  house.  And  he  really  made  it.... 

Absolutely  unbelievable.   It  was  entirely  his  doing.   That 
house  is  now  one  of  the  great  houses  in  the  world.   At  least 
when  I  left,  it  was.   It  was  really  his  doing. 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler:  "A  Great,  Great  Dictatorial  Director" 


Pfaff:      What  do  you  remember  about  [Adler]  at  the  time  you  first  met 
him?  What  kind  of  impression  did  he  make,  and  how  did  he  run 
the  house? 

Rysanek:    [He  was]  very,  very  dictatorial.   Very  so,  always. 
Gaussmann:   Up  to  the  end. 

Rysanek:    But,  I  must  say,  you  cannot  run  a  house  differently.   Because 

if  too  many  people  talk  about  too  many  things,  it  doesn't  work. 
I  thought  [Sir  Rudolf]  Bing  was  the  other  great  one;  although 
he  listened  [to  others],  he  made  all  the  decisions.   And  so 
it  was  with  Kurt,  with  Adler.   Adler  was  open,  and  listened 
to  people,  but  I'm  sure  he  never  allowed  anyone  to  turn  his 
decision  around  and  say,  "No,  you  can't  do  that."  He  never 
would  allow  that.   He  could  be  very  unfriendly,  very,  very 
harsh. 

I  had  fights  with  him.   Who  hasn't?  But,  in  the  end,  I 
think,  he  was  a  great,  great  director.   I  never  sang  with  him, 
so  I  cannot  say  how  great  his  conducting  was.   I  saw  him 
conduct,  and  this  was  very  well  done.   But  it's  a  different 
story  if  you  have  to  sing  with  someone  who  is  conducting.   So 
I  wouldn't  dare  to  give  any  opinion  about  his  conducting. 

Pfaff:      Would  you  say  there  was  a  difference  between  the  way  he  treated 
his  singers,  especially  the  major  singers,  and  the  way  he 
treated  the  other  people? 

Rysanek:    Well,  I  had  only  one  or  two  fights  with  him,  and  it  was  only 
because  of  money.   We  never  had  arguments  about  the  other. 
I  told  him,  "Don't  ever  yell  at  me.   Don't  do  that."  He  liked 
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Rysanek:    to  yell  at  people,  and  offend  people,  which  I  hated.   And 

then,  when  other  people  were  conducting,  he  would  run  up  and 
down  and  up  and  down  in  the  house,  and  yell. 

I'll  never  forget  one  time,  during  the  Tannhfluser  of  '73. 
Elu  and  I  were  newly  married,  and  Elu  didn't  know  him — not  so 
well.   He  had  only  met  him  once,  in  Europe.   And  it  was  Elu's 
doing  that  I  went  back  to  San  Francisco  after  so  many  years. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  the  second  act,  I  heard  him 
yelling.   Suitner,  I  think,  was  conducting.   I  was  so  confused. 
I  hated  his  yelling,  because  I  always  think  if  someone  is 
talking  or  turns  around,  they  are  talking  about  me,  and  I  hate 
that.   So  I  was  very  furious.   And  Elu  told  him,  "[If  you]  don't 
stop,  I'm  sure  Leonie  leaves  the  stage,  and  goes — and  leaves." 
So  he  kept  quiet,  and  he  didn't  say  anything  more.   But  he 
liked  to  do  that,  and  I  never  liked  it.   I  told  him,  "If  you 
don't  have  something  nice  to  tell  me  about  my  singing,  don't 
tell  me  anything." 

Pfaff:      What  kinds  of  things  did  he  yell  about? 

Rysanek:    Oh,  [imitates  Adler,  loudly]  "Don't  shout,  you  are  forcing 

your  voice!"  Not  at  me,  I  must  say.   I  told  him,  "Don't  ever 
do  this  to  me.   I'm  very  sensitive  about  those  things.   If 
you  want  to  say  something,  say  it  quietly,  alone  with  me."  So 
he  never  did  that  to  me.   He  liked  to  do  things  to  needle  people. 

Pfaff:      Give  me  some  examples. 

Rysanek:    Well,  I'll  never  forget,  when  I  came  off  stage  in  Tannha*user , 
after  the  famous  aria,  he  gave  me  twenty-five  cents,  saying, 
"That's  because  you  sang  so  beautifully,  but  musically  it  was 
not  very  good."  So  I  said  to  him,  "My  voice  is  so  gorgeous,  who 
cares  how  good  it  was  musically?"  I  hope  he  was  joking;  I  was 
joking  to  him.   But  this  was  typical  Adler.   He  understood  a 
lot  about  voices,  and  he  was,  of  course,  sometimes  right.   But 
you  do  not  yell  at  people.   You  know,  singers  are  very — I 
wouldn't  say  vain — but  we  are  very  vulnerable.   It  is  such  a 
taxing,  very  difficult  profession.   Those  two  little  vocal 
chords! 

On  the  other  hand  [James]  Levine  is  a  very  intelligent 
man.   He  never  would  yell  at  you.   If  you  sing  something  wrong 
ten  times,  or  make  mistakes,  [he]  never  would  shout  up  from  the 
orchestra  in  a  rehearsal.   He  would  come  to  you  and  talk  to  you 
in  your  room,  softly,  nicely,  [whispers,  imitating  Levine]  "This 
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Rysanek:    and  this,  a  little  sharp  or  flat,  give  more  support."  But 
Adler  [makes  a  throaty  noise,  while  making  gesture  with 
her  finger  of  a  knife  drawing  across  her  throat]  ,  was  always 
like  this.   But  I  think  it  was  his  temperament. 

It's  still  his  temperament.  At  least  it  was  until 
that  very  last  year  [of  his  administration] ,  which  we  had 
together — you  remember,  with  the  Die  WalkUre,  and  the 
gala,  and  all  that.   He  couldn't  help  himself.   It's  his 
temperament.   But  if  someone  is  very  sensitive,  of  course 
it  hurts.   But  this  has  to  be  compared  to  what  he  has  done 
for  San  Francisco,  I  think. 


Birgit  N'ilsson  and  Leonie  Rysanek  in  the  1956  Die  WalkUre 


Pfaff:      What  do  you  remember  of  the  circumstances  of  that  1956  WalkUre 
debut  with  Nilsson?  The  story  goes  that  you  were  not  feeling 
well. 

Rysanek:     I  was  sick.   I  had  a  flu,  and  a  high  fever.   Very  high.   I 
had  had  this  tremendous  success  as  Senta.   The  doctor  said, 
"She  should  not  go  on  stage."  I  had  a  temperature  of  39 
degrees  centigrade,  which  is  102,  I  think.   I  was  really  sick. 
Not  the  vocal  chords,  but  I  was  tired,  sick.   Flu.   So  my 
then-husband  (he  is  dead  now)  insisted  on  telling  the  press — 
at  least  the  press — that  I  was  not  well.   Because  all  the 
press,  even  from  New  York  was  there.    I  remember,  because 
I  read  later  in  the  Time  magazine,  "We  hope  she  always  sings 
as  well  when  she  is  healthy  as  she  sang  when  she  was  so-called 
sick."   I  really  was  sick.   I  still  have  that  review. 

I  never  knew  about  what  he  really  did.   He  was  very  nice. 
He  stood  in  the  wings  with  tea,  with  cognac,  with  everything. 
And  he  really  didn't  bother  with  Birgit  [Nilsson].   But  this 
came  to  me  much  later,  you  know.   1  was  so  occupied  with 
myself  that  night.   In  Adler 's  farewell  year,  when  Birgit  sang 
her  last  Brllnnhilde  with  me,  we  did  this  long  interview  on  the 
radio.  Did  you  hear  that? 

Pfaff:      No,  I  didn't. 
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Rysanek:    And  Birgit  suddenly  said,  "Well,  you  know,  at  my  debut  he 
stood  in  the  wings  and  had  only  ears  and  eyes  for  you."   I 
almost  fainted.   It  had  slipped  completely  my  mind.   [Nilsson 
continued]   "It  was  my  debut,  and  not  your  debut.  You  had 
already  your  debut.   But  you  said,  'I  am  so  sick,1  so  he 
was  only  watching  you  and  what  you  were  doing,  wondering, 
can  you  hold  out,"  and  so  on  and  so  on.   I  didn't  know  that. 
But  she  said,  "Yes,  I  kept  this  for  years,  but  I  had  to  tell 
you."   [laughs]   Well,  thinking  back,  I  remember  now.   He 
stood  in  the  wings,  watching  me.   So  he  was,  really,  a  great 
impresario.   Like  Bing — or  [Sol]  Hurok  was  another  one.   But 
those  people  are  gone. 

It  is  different  now.   Terry  [McEwen]  I  do  not  know  so 
well  as  a  manager.   I  hope  he  does  well.   He  has  wonderful 
singers,  and  he  dares  to  bring  younger  directors.   But  Adler 
started  that.   He  brought  [Jean-Pierre]  Ponnelle,  and  he 
brought  all  those  other  people.   He  always  brought  also 
modern  operas,  before  the  Met  did.   He  brought  the  [Die]  Kluge , 
remember,  with  Price,  then.   I'm  sure  if  you  asked  Tebaldi 
or  whomever,  she  would  say  the  same  thing. 


Big  Publicity,  No  Money:   Fee  Negotiations 


Pfaff:      One  of  the  things  I  think  San  Francisco  was  very  fortunate 
in  with  you  was  being  able  to  hear  a  very  large  range  of 
your  German  and  Italian  roles. 

Rysanek:    Oh,  my  God,  yes.   I  sang  almost  everything  there.   When  I 
jumped  in  the  next  year,  in  '57,  when  [Maria]  Callas 
cancelled  and  [Antonietta]  Stella  cancelled,  I  learned 
Macbeth  in  Italian  in  ten  days.   I  said,  "Okay,  I  will  sing 
Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,  but  I  can't  learn  it  in  Italian. 
Impossible."  In  those  days  we  sang  in  Germany  still  in 
German.   But  very  shortly  after  that  we  changed  everything 
to  the  original  language,  like  we  do  now.   Adler  really  trusted 
that  I  could  do  it.   It  gave  me  a  big  boost,  of  course.   Big, 
big,  big  publicity.   But  no  money. 

Pfaff:      It's  fascinating  that  he  asked  you  to  learn  Macbeth  in  ten 
days.   How  much  did  he  encourage  you  to  take  on  new  roles? 
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Well,  he  always  asked  me,  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  do  this 
and  this  and  this."  He  was  quite  nice  about  it.   I  never 
had  a  fight  about  parts.   This  was  never,  as  far  as  1  remember, 
a  problem. 

Did  you  always  deal  with  him  directly  about  roles? 

Oh,  yes.  Yes,  I  did,  and  through  my  husband  (the  other 
husband,  the  first  husband).  And  now  Elu  does  all  these 
things  for  me.   Adler  knew  I  wanted  to  do  certain  parts.   If 
he  could  do  it,  or  if  it  was  in  his  repertoire,  he  would  do 
it;  he  would  cast  me.   That  was  never  a  problem.   The  money 
was  sometimes  a  problem.   And  then  he  was  strange.   He  could 
fight  for  fifty  dollars.   It  was  ridiculous.   Ridiculous! 

Birgit  [Nilsson]  told  the  story,  in  another  interview,  about 
how  he'd  sit  a  whole  afternoon  over  a  cup  of  tea,  arguing 
about  a  fee. 

Unbelievable,  unbelievable. 

I  never  had  fights  about  money  with  him.   As  soon  as  we  were 
married,  he  immediately  called  me.   Leonie  wasn't  in 
San  Francisco  for  many  years,  because  she  was  always  here 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.   When  he  called  me,  he  said,  "We 
have  to  meet ,  because  I  have  to  bring  Leonie  back  to  San 
Francisco."  And  so  it  happened,  then,  very  quickly.   It 
was  Tannhauser ,  in  '73. 

Nineteen  seventy-three,  yes,  and  then  every  year. 

It  worked  out  very  well,  and  we  never  had  discussion  about 
money.   But  by  that  time  she  had  her  standard  fee,  so  he 
knew  there  was  no  arguing  about  that. 

There  was  no  argument . 
At  the  beginning.... 


What  was  it  like  at  the  beginning? 
negotiations  take  place? 


How  did  the  fee 


I  was  a  little  bit  disappointed  when  I  took  over  those  two 
heavy  things  in  '57,  with  the  other  parts  I  had  to  sing.   I 
sang  Ariadne.   I  sang  Turandot.   I  sang  everything  that  year. 
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Rysanek:    Every  other  night  or  so  I  think.   It's  a  wonder  I  still 

have  a  voice  left.   And  he  didn't  even  give  me  extra  money. 
It  never  crossed  his  mind.   But  I  revenged  myself  later, 
believe  me. 

Pfaff:      How  was  that? 

Rysanek:    I  told  him,  "That's  my  fee."  He  said,  "What?"  I  said, 
"Take  it  or  leave  it."   [To  Gaussmann]  No,  you  said  it. 

Gaussmann:   But,  on  the  other  hand,  that's  the  position  of  the  general 
manager,  to  run  the  house. 

Rysanek:    He  has  to  fight  for  the  house,  of  course. 

Pfaff:      But  was  his  position  more  extreme  than  most  other  impresarios? 

Rysanek:     Ja ,  he  was  very  hard.   I  didn't  have  to  fight  with  Bing , 

about  the  money.   You  know  what  Bing  did?  When  I  had  my  big 
success  here  [at  the  Met].... 

Gaussmann:   After  Macbeth. 

Rysanek:    After  Macbeth,  yes.   An  overnight  sensation  in  New  York.   He 
invited  me  the  next  day,  or  the  following  day,  for  lunch, 
took  out  my  contract,  tore  it,  and  gave  me  a  new  contract. 
More  than  twice — three  times — the  amount  of  money.   I  think 
Adler  never,  ever  would  do  such  a  thing. 

Gaussmann:   But  then,  there  is  another  difference.   Bing  didn't  act 

alone.   That  he  may  have  done  alone,  but  Adler  is  a  one-man 
show. 

Rysanek:    Ja,  but  in  a  way  Bing  was  too.   He  listened  to  others,  but 
he  decided. 

Gaussmann:   Yes,  but  Adler  made  all  the  decisions  alone.   He  didn't  let 
someone  else  fight  about  the  money.   He  did  it  himself. 

Rysanek:    Oh,  yes.   For  pennies  he  would  fight  with  you!   He  probably 
was  a  very  generous  man,  but  not  with  the  theater.   He  was 
[makes  throat-slitting  sound  and  gesture  again].   I  once 
said  to  him,  "But  it's  not  your  money!" 

When  I  sang  all  those  many,  many  operas  without  extra  money, 
I  was  very,  very  annoyed  with  that.   I  said  to  myself,  "That's 
not  very  nice  of  him."  But  then,  that  was  his  character. 


Touring  with  San  Francisco  Opera 

Pfaff:      Did  you  not  tour  with  the  company  a  few  seasons? 

Rysanek:    Yes,  I  did. 

Pfaff:      What  do  you  remember  of  the  tours? 

Rysanek:    A  wonderful  thing  happened,  I  must  say.  When  San  Francisco 
still  went  to  Los  Angeles,  1  sang  Turandot.   And  I'll  never 
forget,  after  the  riddle  scene,  I  got  an  ovation.   The 
opera  stopped.   And  the  next  day,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
I  got  a  tremendous  write-up.   And  at  the  very  end  [quoting, 
from  memory,  from  the  review],  "I  never  ever  want  to  hear 
this  gorgeous  voice  sing  this  horrible  opera."  And  you  won't 
believe  it:   I  haven't  touched  the  role  since.   For  once, 
I  took  a  critic's  advice. 

Pfaff:      How  many  times  had  you  sung  it  up  to  that  point? 

Rysanek:    Not  so  often. 

Pfaff:      What  do  you  remember  of  the  conditions  on  tour? 

Rysanek:    Not  very  much.   But  1  was  so  young.   I  know  it  was  not 
easy.   Primitive  conditions  and  such.   But  when  you  are 
young,  and  in  the  beginning,  everything  is  wonderful. 

Look,  I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  my  success,  and  America 
was  mine.   I  had  a  big  success.   They  liked  me  from  the  very 
first  moment.   America  was  always  great  for  me,  good  for  me. 
This  is  my  second  home.   Absolutely.   New  York,  of  course, 
and  San  Francisco.   It's  hard  for  me.   I'd  rather  live  in 
San  Francisco  than  New  York,  of  course,  because  it's  a 
beautiful  city.   It's  not  so  dirty.   But  I  love  New  York. 
It's  so  exciting.   And  I  love  my  Met. 


Casting  the  San  Francisco  Seasons 


Pfaff:      What  was  the  reason  for  your  absence  from  San  Francisco  for 
so  many  years? 
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Rysanek:    Well,  the  Met  came  along.   And  I  had  a  big  European, 

Viennese  contract,  and  so  it  was  hard  for  me  to  do  both. 
And  I  did  not  want  to  do  too  much.   Then  I  had  a  big  crisis, 
as  everybody  knows,  after  the  '60s.   [Adler]  asked  me 
several  times,  and  it  was  the  fee  I  didn't  accept.   And  then 
he  always  came  too  late.   He  finally  accepted  my  fee,  but 
he  was  too  late.   Elu  said  to  me,  "I  want  to  see  how 
San  Francisco  looks.   Everybody  is  raving  about  San  Francisco." 
That  is  the  reason  we  came  back  to  San  Francisco.   He  wanted 
to  see  what  San  Francisco  was  like.   But  I'm  very  happy  I'm 
back.   I  love  San  Francisco,  and  I'll  never  forget  it  was 
the  beginning  of  my  American  career. 

Pfaff:      At  this  point,  how  much  ahead  of  time  were  they  booking 
singers,  that  Adler  came  in  late? 

Rysanek:    Well,  when  I  returned,  he  asked  us  always  in  advance.   A 
year,  two  years. 

Gaussmann:   No,  three  years.   Three  years  in  advance  always. 
Rysanek:    Yes,  he  planned,  and  very  wisely. 

Gaussmann:  He  was  planning  for  the  stars  he  wanted  that  far  in  advance. 
I  don't  know  if  he  cast  the  entire  operas  that  far  in 
advance. 

Rysanek:    The  main  parts,  I'm  sure. 

Pfaff:      It  surprises  me  that  Adler  asked  too  late. 

Rysanek:    Yes,  he  sometimes  asked  too  late.   Or  came  to  me  with  the 
wrong  operas,  that  I  didn't  want  to  do. 

Pfaff:      Did  he  suggest  roles  that  you  didn't  want  to  sign? 

Rysanek:    I  think  so.   I  think  there  was  one,  and  I  said,  "No,  no, 
no."  It  was  [Don]  Carlos.   I  was  not  so  crazy  about  the 
part.   Liked  it,  yes,  but.... 

Pfaff:      Have  you  felt  an  affinity  with  him  over  the  years  because 
you  are  both  Viennese?  Does  he  seem  typically  Viennese  to 
you? 

Rysanek:    You  know,  Adler  can  be  very  full  of  charm  if  he  wants.   And 

he's  a  ladies'  man.   You  know  that;  everybody  knows.   I  think 
he  liked  me.   I  hope  so.   I  don't  know.   With  Adler  you  never 
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Rysanek:    could  tell.   But  I  liked  him,  and  I  admired  him.   I  admired 
him  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  house,  because  I  know  it. 
I  know  how  it  was,  and  I  can  imagine  how  it  was  before  my 
time. 

Everybody  talks  about  Merola.   I  never  met  him.   He 
was  dead  when  1  came.   He  started  out  to  build  a  real  opera 
company,  but  he  had  only  stagiones,  I  think,  and  not  so  long. 
Adler  extended  the  time  more  and  more. 

Pfaff:      How  do  you  compare  him  to  other  impresarios  besides  Bing? 
Where  does  he  rate  for  you? 

Rysanek:    He  ranks  absolutely  among  the  first.  He's  a  great,  great 
director.   There  is  no  doubt. 

Pfaff:      What  are  his  special  virtues? 

Rysanek:    Knowledge.   Knowledge  of  the  human  voice,  which  is  very 
important.   Not  everybody  has  it,  especially  nowadays. 
Jimmy  Levine  is  another  one,  but  he  is  a  musician.   And  his 
[Adler 's]  persistence,  his  will  power,  is  enormous.   Mine 
is  very  strong,  but  his  is  unbelievable.   He  has  two  children! 
He  must  have  enormous  will  power.   [laughs]   He  is  conducting 
now  again,  I  hear. 

Pfaff:      Yes,  he  is. 

Rysanek:    Did  he  sue  the  city?   Is  that  true? 

Pfaff:      He  sued  Terry  [McEwen]  and  the  opera  company.   And  the  suit 
was  settled  out  of  court. 

Rysanek:     But  he  will  conduct. 

Pfaff:      Yes,  he  has  three  more  productions  to  conduct  at  San  Francisco. 

Rysanek:    Well,  luckily  I  don't  have  to  say  anything  about  that,  because 
I  never  sang  with  him. 

Pfaff:      What  were  the  big  changes  you  perceived  in  the  company  over 
the  years,  from  when  you  first  arrived? 

Rysanek:  Well,  the  class  of  it.  The  whole  company.  The  orchestra. 
The  chorus  is  now  much  better.  The  designs,  the  costumes, 
the  dressing  rooms — everything. 
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Pfaff:      You  sang  the  very  first  time  they  enlarged  the  pit,  for 
Wagner.   That  was  the  Sieglinde  you  sang  in  '76. 

Rysanek:    Yes,  yes.   When  I  did  my  Sieglinde  and  my  [Per  Fliegende] 

Hollander  [in  '56],  my  God,  the  pit  was  very  small.   Remember? 


Persuading  Karl  Bo'hin  to  Conduct  in  San  Francisco 


Pfaff:      What  role  did  you  play  in  getting  Dr.  [Karl]  Btfhm  to  make 
his  San  Francisco  debut? 

Ryansek:    I  asked  B6"hm.   He  said  [she  imitates  an  old  man's  voice], 

"I  don't  go  to  San  Francisco.   They  don't  have  a  good  opera." 
I  said,  "Karl,  please,  it's  [Die]  Frau  ohne  Schatten.   You'll 
love  it.   And  you  have  your  cast,  and  the  city  is  so  beautiful, 
You  have  to."  So  he  finally  came. 

It  is  no  secret  he  was  not  so  happy  with  the  orchestra. 
He  had  a  fight  with  the  concertmaster.   But  then  Frau  ohne 
Schatten  is  a  difficult  work. 

Gaussmann:   No,  with  the  concertmaster  he  was  happy. 

Rysanek:    He  said,  "The  city  is  beautiful,  yes.   My  cast  is  good.   But 
altogether  [it]  is  not  good." 

Gaussmann:   I  think  I  may  bring  a  different  interpretation.   He  wasn't 
happy  about  the  way  the  orchestra  behaved  towards  him. 

Rysanek:    Yes.  He  was  another  dictator,  you  know. 

Gaussmann:  And  there  were  some  who  could  not  understand  his  German,  or 
Austrian,  and  he  yelled  at  them.  So  it  was  not  the  quality 
of  the  orchestra  as  much  as.... 

Rysanek:  The  understanding  between  them,  yes.  Although  he  had  a  big 
success. 

Gaussmann:   The  concertmaster  had  the  fight  with  the  orchestra.   He 
was  on  the  side  of  BOhm.   And  this  was  a  very  delicate 
thing  Kurt  Adler  handled,  and  managed. 

Rysanek:    Ja ,  very  wisely. 
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Gaussmann:  That   he    [Bittim]    didn't   go. 

Rysanek:  Ja,  ja.   He  wanted  to  leave. 

Pfaff:  Btfhm  wanted  to  leave? 

Gaussmann:  And  Adler.... 

Rysanek:  When  he  wanted  something,  he  was  a  very  strong  man. 

Pfaff:      Can  you  describe  this  in  a  little  more  detail?   I'm 
interested  in  this  negotiating  power  that  Adler  had. 

Rysanek:    Well,  as  1  said,  he  was  a  man  who  very  quickly  and  easily 

yelled  at  you — which,  of  course,  not  everyone  swallows.   But 
then,  I  think,  he  was  smart  enough,  intelligent  enough,  to 
find  a  way,  not  to  apologize,  but  quasi — to  give  the  hand. 
At  least  I  think  he  did.   Don't  you  agree,  Elu? 

Gaussmann:   Yes. 

Rysanek:    With  [Nikolaus]  Lehnhoff  he  had  his  fights.   My  God!   And 
Lehnhoff  yelled  at  him.   They  both  yelled.   They  yelled 
so  you  could  hear  them  from  upstairs,  from  outside.   It 
was  something,  those  two. 

Pfaff:      This  was  all  during  the  Frau? 
Rysanek:    At  the  beginning,  yes. 

Gaussmann:   Yes,  at  the  very  beginning.   And  he,  Lehnhoff,  who  was  very 
young  at  that  time,  for  a  stage  director,  he  thought  he 
could  be  very  tough  and  strong,  because  Karl  BHhm  was  behind 
him. 

Rysanek:    Ja,  ja. 

Gaussmann:  And  BbTim  wanted  him  as  a  stage  director.   They  had  done  it 
together  before  in  Paris. 

Rysanek:    With  tremendous  success.   But  there  again,  it  was  the  same 
with  the  orchestra. 

Gaussmann:   In  Paris  he  [Bflhra]  had  also  the  fight,  yes. 
Rysanek:    He  yelled.   Bo'hm.   With  the  orchestra  he  rules. 
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Pfaff:      And  he  was  used  to  the  best. 

Rysanek:    Yes.   He  had  ears  like  [makes  a  pointed  gesture]. 

Gaussmann:   These  both  were  a  little  bit  a  political  thing.   He  was 

Austrian.   Someone  said  he  was  a  Nazi.   And  so  there  were 
people  on  the  inside,  especially  in  Paris,  who  said,  "We 
don't  need  that  Nazi."  Something  like  that.   So  it  was  not 
the  feeling  between  conductor  and  orchestra  you  need  for 
great  opera.   And  this  happened  in  San  Francisco,  too. 

And  by  the  way,  he  [B6"hm]  was  very  old  at  that  time 
already,  and  he  couldn't  walk  outside.   He  was  on  Nob  Hill, 
and  going  up  and  down  the  hill  was  very  difficult  for  him. 
He  liked  to  walk  around,  so  we  always  had  a  car  for  him,  to 
bring  him  down  to  the  sailing  harbor  there,  by  the 
sailboats. 

Rysanek:    He  loved  it. 

Gaussmann:   And  there  he  walked  around.   Or  to  the  Kennedy  Park  over 

there,  and  we  walked  a  lot.   But  he  really  wasn't  very  happy. 

Pfaff:      So,  in  essence,  you  were  responsible  for  getting  him  [Bo"hm] 
there,  to  San  Francisco.   But  was  Adler  responsible  for 
keeping  him  there? 

Rysanek:    Oh,  yes.   This  was  absolute  Adler.   I  don't  know  what  he 
did,  but  Adler  did  wonders  with  him. 

Gaussmann:   Adler  talked  with  the  orchestra  and  talked  with  him  [BHhm]. 
Rysanek:    BtJhm  was  furious.   I  couldn't  hold  him  there. 

Gaussmann:   Mainly  he  [Adler]  talked  with  the  orchestra,  so  they  behaved 
right. 

Pfaff:      I  was  going  to  ask  you  more  about  the  conducting,  but  you 
did  not  sing  with  him. 

Rysanek:    No. 

Gaussmann:   It  was  planned  for  Marseilles,  but  it  didn't  work  out. 

Rysanek:    He  didn't  come! 
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Gaussmann:  He  didn't  come!   [both  laugh]  He  asked  her  [Rysanek]  to  go 
to  Marseilles  to  do  Elektra  there. 

Rysanek:    Chrysothemis. 

Gaussmann:   It  would  have  been  the  first  time  working  together.   Then 
he  didn't  show  up.   She  was  there.   [both  laugh  again] 

Rysanek:     I  sang. 

Pfaff :      Adler  wasn't  sure,  but  he  was  wondering  if  he  had  talked 
with  you  about  singing  Elektra — the  title  part. 

Rysanek:    Yes,  he  asked  me.   But  I  said  no.   I  only  did  this  for 

BHhm.   Dr.  Bdhm  wanted  it.   They  asked  me  here,  and  I  said, 
"Ho,  ho,  ho,  forget  it."   I  don't  sing  it  on  the  stage. 


The  Life  and  Career  of  Kurt  Adler 


Pfaff:      Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  you  saw  changes  in  Adler  over 
the  years  that  you  worked  with  him? 

Rysanek:    Oh,  yes. 

Pfaff:      What  were  the  changes? 

Rysanek:    He  was  always  very  strict,  let's  say.   But  I  think  we  had 
a  nice  friendship.   I  like  to  think  so. 

Pfaff:      That's  very  much  the  way  he  tells  it. 

Rysanek:     I  think  so.   And  I  think  he  liked  me,  and  I  think  he  liked 
my  voice. 

Pfaff:      I  know  he  likes  your  voice,  and  you. 

Rysanek:    Well,  I  must  say,  he  really....!  doubt  if  there  are  now 
many  around  that  can  judge  from  a  young  voice,  and  1  was 
very  young.   Of  course,  I  had  a  name  in  Europe.   Who  says, 
"This,  and  this  and  this  and  this?"  I  think  I  trusted  him. 
There  are  very  few  today.   Jimmy  [Levine],  ja.   Who  else, 
Elu? 
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Gaussmann:   You  see,  there  are  conductors  and  directors  who  think 
of  sensation,  box  office — and  that's  it. 

Rysanek:    But  you  cannot  make  box  office  with  an  unknown  young  singer. 

Gaussraann:   But,  to  listen  to  a  young  singer  and  find  out  this  will  be 
a  great  idea,  very  few  do.  And  then  to  tell  them  not  to 
do  the  wrong,  the  heavy  things  too  early,  there  are  even 
fewer.   I  know  three,  for  example.   The  first  one  was  BHhm. 

Rysanek:    He  had  a  wonderful  ear  for  singers,  always. 

Gaussmann:   The  special  thing  with  BWhrn  was,  he  really  loved  voices. 

Rysanek:    Not  every  conductor  loves  great  voices.   Especially  today. 

Gaussmann:   The  second  was  Adler,  who  was  always  looking  for  young,  good, 
beautiful  voices. 

Rysanek:    Talent.  Cheap,  cheap.   That's  very  important. 
Gaussmann:   The  third  one  is  Jimmy  Levine. 
Rysanek:    Jimmy.   He  has  a  wonderful  ear. 

Pfaff :      So  we  were  talking  about  how  Adler  had  changed  over  the 
years. 

Rysanek:    Well,  I  had  the  feeling — from  what  you  hear  when  you  are 
there — he  was  very  occupied  with  the  conducting.   And  the 
critics  were  not  very  nice  with  him — that,  of  course,  we 
read.   Very  seldom  he  got  really  good  reviews.   He  was 
obsessed.   I  don't  know  why  he  didn't  conduct  when  I  was 
there  at  first.   He  never  conducted.   He  started  at  the  end 
of  the  time  I  was  there. 

Pfaff:      From  '73  on. 

Rysanek:    Yes.   But  he  did  not  when  I  was  a  younger  singer.   He  was 
only  the  director.   So  I  think  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  his  conducting.  And  this  made  him  sometimes  a  little 
bit  unbalanced  in  opinions  on  singers,  or  productions,  or 
other  conductors.  And  he  was  very  sensitive  if  someone  said 
something  about  his  conducting.   I  once  had  an  argument  with 
him,  I  don't  know  why,  about  singers  or  singing,  and  I  said 
to  him,  "You  are  so  sensitive  if  anybody  says  it  about  your 
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Rysanek:    conducting,  but  you  yell  at  everybody  you  don't  like.   Or 

you  don't  like  this  or  this  singing.   Or  this  and  this 

conductor.   Or  this  and  this  phrase."  So,  he  looked  at  me 
so  quasi. 

But  I  had  the  feeling  he  didn't  want  to  know  about 
this,  you  know?  He  kept  it  away  from  himself.   He  was  so 
occupied  with  this,  so  absolutely  obsessed  about  being  a 
great  conductor.  And  I  think  maybe  he  is;  I  don't  know. 
I  only  heard  him  once,  in  Lohengrin.   That's  all  I  heard. 
And  this  was  pretty  good,  I  must  say.   I  was  in  the  audience. 
It  was  a  little  slow,  but  it  was  good.   But  I  wouldn't  dare 
to  judge,  is  he  a  great  conductor  or  not.  And  I  will  not 
judge  someone  by  the  critics.   I  don't  if  1  don't  hear  it 
myself . 

But  I  think  he  is  now  so  unhappy,  because  he  thought  he 
will  now  have  a  great  conducting  career.   Maybe  he  could 
have  had  it,  if  he  had  started  much  earlier.   But  now,  I'm 
sure,  it's  very  difficult.  And  that,  I  think,  makes  him  as 
a  human  being  very  unhappy.   I  have  that  feeling.   He's  not 
very  content  with  himself.   When  I  am  in  private  with  him, 
he  blames  the  whole  world. 

Gaussmann:   It  is  very  delicate.   When  he  was  a  director,  he  could  tell 
them,  "I  want  to  conduct,  too."  But  the  moment  he  was  not 
director  any  more,  even  the  record  companies  didn't  take  him 
as  often  as  they  did  before,  when  they  wanted  their  artists 
to  get  into  the  company  in  San  Francisco. 

Rysanek:    He  lied  to  himself.   We  do  this  sometimes,  to  make  ourselves 
feel  better.   But  with  himself,  he  is  not  critical  enough, 
I  think.   Usually,  we  are  not  very  critical.   I  think  I  am. 
I  am  very  hard  with  myself.   I  punish  myself  if  I  think  I 
am  not  good.   But  I  think  Kurt  does  not  want  to  hear  anything 
negative.   Nobody  likes  to  hear  negative  things,  but  we  have 
to  live  with  that.   If  you  are  in  public — a  politician,  or 
artist,  or  whatever — you  have  to  take  criticism.   If  not, 
so  be  a  mailman,  or  an  accountant,  so  nobody  writes  about 
you  or  talks  about  you. 

But  I  think  Kurt  lied  to  him[self].   He  thought  now  the 
whole  world  would  be  waiting  for  him.   That's  not  so.   Even 
if  he  is  a  very  good  conductor — I  don't  know,  honestly — 
this  is  a  hard,  hard  profession,  and  he  is  not  a  young  man. 
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Gaussman:    But  also,  he  never  allowed,  I  think,  other  people  to  judge 
on  his  direction,  how  he  led  the  house. 

Rysanek:    Ja.   You  couldn't  say  anything. 

Pfaff :      Did  any  of  these  things  change  and  mellow  a  little  bit  over 
the  years? 

Rysanek:    I  think  so.   [pause]   Welllllllll. 

Gaussmann:   Then  you  have  to  go  into  personal  things.   Nancy  [Miller 
Adler]  helped  a  lot. 

Rysanek:    Nancy  did  a  little  bit.   But  still  he's  too  strong.   He's  a 
strong  man,  real  macho. 

Gaussmann:  Yes,  but  Nancy  made  him  become  a  little  bit  calmer. 

Rusanek:    Ja,  but  he  still  is  bitter.   And  that's  sad. 

Gaussmann:   No,  I'm  talking  about  the  time  when  he  was  still  director. 

Pfaff:      That's  the  time  I'm  particularly  interested  in.   His  last 
seasons. 

Rysanek:    Oh  yes,  when  Nancy  came,  he  tried  to  be  not  so  [makes  a 

growling  sound].   But  very  seldom  he  succeeded.   [laughs] 
But,  as  I  said,  we  all  have  our  flaws,  and  not-so-good  sides. 
He  was  a  great  man,  and  what  he  did  for  America,  I  think, 
and  for  this  house,  should  be  printed  in  golden  letters. 
That's  really  my  opinion. 

Pfaff:      Because  you  sing  in  all  the  major  houses  of  the  world,  what 
is  the  reputation  of  this  house  [San  Francisco]  elsewhere? 

Rysanek:    It's  absolutely  tops.   He  has  brought  San  Francisco  to  the 
level  of  the  first  opera  houses  of  the  world.  And  it's  not 
easy  for  Terry.   Because  you  always  get  judged  by  your 
predecessor. 

Of  course,  he  is  very  happy  with  the  children.   But,  as  I 

said,  I  have  the  feeling  that  he  is  very  bitter.  He  has  the 

feeling  that  San  Francisco  doesn't  behave  nice[ly].   That 

he  said  to  me. 


Pfaff: 


Audiences,  the  city,  what? 
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Rysanek:    The  press,  the  opera  house,  and  everyone.  And  he  thinks  he 
should  conduct  there  much  more.   How  to  tell  a  not-so-young 
man,  "Why  are  you  not  content?"  I  said  to  him,  "Kurt,  what 
you  have  done,  to  this  house,  I  can  judge.   I  came  when  you 
were  one  or  two  years  in  charge  of  this  house,  and  what  you 
made  out  of  this  house — which  was  a  fifth-class  house 
altogether,  except  for  the  singers.   There  were  stars,  like 
at  the  Met.   Fine.   But  all  the  other  things  around,  my 
God,  forget  it.  Your  hairdresser  or  whatever  it  was — there 
was  never  a  hairdresser  who  could  pin  my  wig  on.    It  must 
make  you  happy. " 

But  I  always  had  the  feeling  that  it  doesn't  make  him 
happy.   His  mind  was  only  on  conducting.   Maybe  because  of 
all  the  years  he  was  a  director  and  not  conducting,  there 
was  sitting  in  his  body,  "I  want  to  be  a  great  conductor, 
which  I  am." 

Maybe  he  thinks  he's  a  great  conductor — maybe  he  is. 
I  really  don't  know.   I  really,  honestly  don't.   And  even 
if  1  heard  more  of  him,  I  would  not.   I  do  not  understand 
so  much  about  conducting  that  I  can  say,  "Well,  this  is 
[Wilhelm]  FurtwSngler,  or  [Herbert  von]  Karajan."  I  really 
don't  know  enough  of  technique  and  those  things. 

But  1  think  this  is  his  problem.  It  is  not  even  a 
sadness.  It  is  bitterness,  and  that  is  even  worse,  you 
know?  He  has  a  beautiful  house.  Those  gorgeous  little 
children.  He  is  so  blessed.  A  young  wife.  It  must  be 
heaven  for  him.  Enough  money,  I'm  sure.  No,  I  have  the 
feeling  he  does  not  enjoy  it.  And  that's  sad.  Very  sad. 

Gaussinann:   Because  now  he  really  should  enjoy  it. 

Pfaff:      Since  you  sang  with  him  in  his  last  season,  what  was  he  like 
during  that  time?  From  the  audience's  point  of  view,  he 
seemed  to  be  riding  very  high. 

Rysanek:    Yes,  he  was.   Because  they  allowed  him  to  do  everything. 
Everybody  came,  everyone  and  everything  he  loved,  and  was 
important  [to  him].   He  was  nice,  yes,  very  nice.   But  I 
think  he  was  thinking,  "Well,  this  is  now  finished.   Now 
from  next  year  on  I  am  the  great  conductor."  I  think  maybe 
he  thought  he  will  be  like  a  Generalmusikdirektor ,  such  as 
we  have  in  Germany.   General  music  director. Maybe. 

He  is  conducting,  now,  ja? 


Pfaff: 

Rysanek: 
Pfaff: 

Rysanek: 

Pfaff: 

Gaussmann : 


He  has  three  assignments. 
Three  productions! 

He's  going  to  do  a  [Die]  Meistersinger  in  1986.  There  will 
be  two  more  productions,  according  to  the  agreement. 

He  is  still  such  a  brilliant  man.  The  mind — everything — he 
is  so  healthy  and  alert.  He  is  unbelievable.  He  looks  and 
acts  and  talks  like  a  man  of  fifty-five.  It's  unbelievable. 


I  agree. 

And  he  really  should  enjoy  what  he  did. 
"You  are  really  opera  history." 


I  told  him,  too, 


Adler  and  Sir  Rudolf  Bing  Compared 


Rysanek:     [whispers]   But  the  same  with  Bing.   Bing  was  also  so  bitter. 
Pfaff:      But  how  are  they  [Adler  and  Bing]  different,  as  personalities? 

Rysanek:    Well,  Bing  was  much  more  sophisticated,  much  more  English. 
Of  course,  he  was  not  Viennese,  like  Adler,  all  right.   But 
Bing  was  very  nice  to  me.   [correcting  herself]   Not  always! 
But  after  we  had  a  big  fight,  he  was  very  nice  to  me.   Maybe 
they  need  this  with  me,  I  don't  know. 

Gaussmann:   He  was  a  type  of  a  general  director. 

Rysanek:    Ja,  absolute,  absolute.   Number  one,  with  the  press,  with 
everybody.  Adler  was  nore  direct.   He,  Bing,  was  more 
elegant,  more,  as  I  said,  cynical.   Bing  could  talk  very 
nasty,  in  a  very  elegant  way,  you  know?  Kurt,  on  the  other 
hand  [imitating  Adler],  "You  didn't  sing  so  well!   Don't 
shout!   Don't  yell!   This  was  forced!   I  didn't  like  it!   I 
couldn't  hear  you!" 

[He]  came  on  stage  to  scold  a  colleague  of  mine.   I 
said  to  him  afterwards,  "Kurt,  how  can  you  do  such  a  thing? 
If  you  do  this  to  me,  I  throw  you  into  the  pit."  He  said, 
"What?   I  don't  have  to  do  this  to  you."  I  said,  "You 
cannot  come  to  a  singer  after  a  dress  rehearsal,  when  he  is 
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Rysanek:    catching  his  breath,  and  yell  at  him.   You  cannot  do  that. 
Of  course,  he  was  right,  but  you  cannot  do  that  on  the 
stage.   Of  course  he  was  right! 

Gaussmann:   I  want  to  explain  it.   This  was  a  feeling  of  his,  "That  is 
my  family,  and  I  am  the  father."  That's  a  difference. 
Adler  was  like  a  father..   "This  is  my  family,  and  1  punish 
them." 

Rysanek:    He  also  was  like  a  little  child,  Adler.  You  know,  he  was 

absolutely  offended  that  his  secretary,  Marian  [Lever],  did 
not  leave  the  company  when  he  retired.   She  struggled  with 
her  sense  of  loyalty  to  Adler.  You  know,  he  never  forgave 
her. 

Pfaff:      For  staying  on? 

Rysanek:    I'll  never  understand  it.   She  is  married  now.   Maybe  he 
forgave  her.   But  she  was  in  tears.   She  had  to  take  off 
four  weeks  vacation  to  clear  her  mind.   I  said,  "Come  on, 
Marian,  you  are  a  wonderful  secretary,  and  you  know  the 
house."  But  she  was  worried  he  would  never  speak  to  her 
again.   I  am  egocentric.   We  all  are.   But  he  is  something 
else. 

Gaussmann:   When  we  returned,  a  year  after  he  left,  I  went  up  and  saw 
her,  and  I  asked,  "What  happened?"  Marian  said,  "What  do 
you  mean?"  I  said,  "This  year  you  do  not  have  a  new  cast 
in  your  office!"  Every  year  we  came  there,  all  the  people 
around  him  had  changed,  you  know. 

Well,  you  know,  not  everybody  takes  that. 

Marian  laughed,  and  the  people  with  her  laughed  too. 

But  you  do  not  yell  in  front  of  everybody.   One  doesn't  do 
that.   This  was  one  thing  I  never  liked  with  Adler.   But 
then  he  could  be  so  nice,  so  charming  in  private.   [imitating 
Adler  again]   "Oh,  you  look  lovely.   Lovely.  Have  you 
[face-]  lifting?  You  look  so  young."  Then  he  was  completely 
different.   But  with  music  and  other  conductors.... 

Gaussmann:   About  her  [Rysanek]! 

Rysanek:    [imitating  Adler]   "She  never  sings  what's  written.   She 
always  sings  what  she  wants  to  sing." 


Rysanek: 
Gaussmann : 
Rysanek: 
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Gaussmann:   Things  like  that. 

Pfaff:      The  sign  of  a  great  singer. 

Rysanek:    [laughs]   He  once  said  to  me  after  the  "Halle"  aria,  "The 
B-natural  is  much  too  long!"  I  said,  "It's  so  gorgeous, 
people  want  to  hear  it  very  long."   [laughs] 

Pfaff:      Do  you  think  that's  part  of  his  personality,  that  he  really 
wanted  people  to  stand  up  to  him  in  that  way? 

Rysanek:     I  think  in  a  way,  yes.   The  same  with  Bing.   Bing  liked  people 
who  fought  back.   Smartly,  intelligently. 


Robert  Watt  Miller  Remembered 


Gaussmann:   One  should  not  forget,  I  don't  know  if  you  talked  about  that, 
about  another  man  in  connection  with  [Adler] :   Mr.  [Robert 
Watt]  Miller. 

Pfaff:      Yes,  you  must  have  special  insight  into  that.   It  was 
Mr.  Miller,  by  the  way,  who  told  him  not  to  conduct. 

Rysanek:    So  he  said. 

Gaussmann:  We  know  that,  so  he  said. 

Rysanek:    Mrs.  Miller  always  said,  "My  husband  did  not  allow  it." 

Gaussmann:   It  was  a  special  friendship.   I  don't  know  if  it  was  a 
friendship  or  what  it  was,  how  they  worked  together.   I 
think  he  [Miller]  made  him  [Adler]  the  director  of  the 
opera. 

Pfaff:      Yes,  he  did. 

Rysanek:    Yes. 

Gaussmann:   He  was  always  sitting  in  the  opera  house,  controlling. 

Rysanek:    I  still  see  him,  sitting  in  the  wings,  wearing  a  hat!   I 

said  to  my  husband — (I  didn't  know  who  [Miller]  was  at  the 
time) — "Look  at  that  man.   What  an  opera  house.   How  dare 
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Rysanek:    he  sit  here  in  a  hat?"  That  is  sacrilege  in  Europe.   You 
could  never  do  it  in  Germany.   In  Vienna,  they  would  throw 
you  out.   So  I  said,  "They  have  no  manners,  no  culture  here. 
They  are  barbarians  here." 

Then  very  shortly  he  invited  me — he  was  a  nice,  nice 
man,  very  nice  man.   I  knew  then  who  he  was.   But  they  got 
along  very  well. 

Gaussmann:   Yes,  but  at  that  time — I  know  from  stories — [Miller]  was  the 
one  who  was  in  power,  too.  And  he  directed  him  [Adler]. 
But  afterwards,  when  he  [Miller]  died,  Adler  took  over,  and 
the  president  of  the  board  had  to  listen  to  Adler.   Because 
you  talked  about  changes,  this  feeling  I  had.  Adler  was 
appointed  by  Miller  and  had  to  listen  to  him. 

Rysanek:    Yes,  he  was  much  stronger  after  the  death  of  Miller. 
Pfaff:      In  what  ways  did  you  feel  that? 

Rysanek:    In  every  way.   He  was  absolute  securely.   [imitating  Adler] 
"It's  me  now.   I'm  the  boss." 

Pfaff:      Prior  to  that,  how  did  you  sense  that  he  [Adler]  was  deferring 
to  Miller?  What  evidence  did  you  have? 

Rysanek:    Well,  that  I  don't  remember  so  well,  because  I  only  cared 
about  my  career,  my  singing.   But  I  had  the  feeling  Miller 
was  always  there,  always  knowing  everything. 

Pfaff:      Was  he  there  in  rehearsals? 

Rysanek:    Yes,  a  lot.  A  lot  of  rehearsals.   But  after  Miller's  death, 
I  had  the  feeling  there  was  only  Adler  and  Adler  alone.   I 
never  had  the  feeling  there  was  a  new  president.   I  don't 
even  know  who  it  was. 


Adler  in  Retirement:   "Always  the  First  Man" 


Rysanek:    Yes.   I  hope  I  didn't  say  too  many  harsh  things  about  him. 
I  still  love  him,  and  I  know  what  he  has  done.   I  can  tell, 
I  was  there. 
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Rysanek:    No.   He's  one  of  a  kind.   If  he  would  be  twenty  years 

younger,  he  would  be  the  right  man  for  Vienna.   But  he's 
too  old. 

Pfaff:      Adler  and  I  just  talked  about  that  in  our  last  interview. 
He  actually  was  offered  Vienna  at  one  point. 

Rysanek:    I  know. 

Pfaff:      And  turned  it  down. 

Rysanek:    Yes.   Didn't  take  it.   But  he  would  be  absolutely  the  right 
man.  Although  he  could  not  shout  as  he  does. 

Gaussmann:  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.   You  know,  the  moment  you  are 

announced  in  Vienna,  "He  is  the  director,"  [making  a  gesture 
of  sawing  off  the  limb  of  a  tree]  already  they  are  sawing 
on  the  tree.   So  this  would  happen  with  him  immediately. 

Rysanek:    But  he  is  strong. 

Gaussmann:   Yes,  but  even  being  a  Viennese,  he  wouldn't  make  it. 

Pfaff:      He  said  he  thought  being  a  Viennese  wouldn't  help  him  at 
all. 

Rysanek:    No. 

Pfaff:      And  wasn't  it  also  the  arrangement  that  he  would  be  the 

administrative  director,  with  Karajan  the  music  director? 

Rysanek:    This  was  once  the  talk.   But  this  would  not  have  been  a  very 
wise  decision. 

Pfaff:      I  was  just  going  to  ask  you,  since  you  know  both  men. 
Rysanek:    No,  no,  no,  no.   Because  Adler  is  not  a  second  man. 
Pfaff:      And  neither  is  Karajan. 

Rysanek:    Neither  is  Karajan.   Right.   There  are  very  good  first-class 
second  men.   But  not  Adler.   He  is  always  the  first.   And 
that  one  has  to  know. 

Gaussmann:  And  Karajan  would  never  allow  such  a  strong  man.   It  would 
never  work. 
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Rysanek:    Never. 

Gaussmann:  And  he  would  never  be  happy. 
Rysanek:    I  have  to  stop.   We  are  invited  out  tonight 
[End  of  Interview] 


Transcriber:   Timothy  Pfaff 
Final  Typist:  Keiko  Sugimoto 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Sir  Geraint  Evans  was  during  his  long  career  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  singing  actors  on  the  opera  stages  of  the  world:   La  Scala, 
Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  the  Metropolitan,  Teatro  Colon.   He  became  an 
instant  and  great  favorite  of  San  Francisco  audiences  with  his  first 
appearances  as  Beckmesser  in  the  1959  Die  Meistersinger .   These  marked 
his  American  debut,  and  the  Welsh  baritone  went  on  to  sing  many  of  his 
greatest  roles  with  the  company,  including  his  first  portrayals  of 
Wozzeck,  Leporello  and  Gianni  Schicchi,  and  Falstaff,  Papageno  and 
Bartolo.   In  San  Francisco  Sir  Geraint  also  directed  the  1970  Falstaff, 
in  which  he  sang  the  title  role, and  the  1973  and  1976  Peter  Grimes,  in 
which  he  performed  the  role  of  Captain  Balstrode. 

In  the  interview  he  confessed  to  having  mixed  feelings  about 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  its  general  director  when  he  first  came.   He 
found  Adler  autocratic  and  meddlesome:   "How  he  found  the  time  to  be  in 
the  auditorium  to  see  so  many  of  the  stage  rehearsals  leading  up  to 
the  final  dress  rehearsal,  I  could  never  understand.   But  there  he'd  be, 
finding  faults  with  the  production,  the  lighting,  the  orchestral  playing, 
the  artists,  the  costumes,  and  we  often  felt  at  that  time  that  he  was 
a  damned  nuisance!   But  upon  reflection,"  he  adds,  "you  have  to  admit 
that  99  percent  of  the  time  he  was  right." 

Born  in  Cilfynydd,  Pontypridd,  Wales,  Sir  Geraint  studied  at  the 
London  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama  and  joined  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  as  a  principal  baritone  in  1947.  In  1969  he  was 
knighted  for  his  service  to  music  at  the  Investiture  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  appeared  in  San  Francisco  for  fifteen  seasons  from  1959  to 
1981,  and  was  given  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal  in  1980. 

Interview  questions  and  tapes  were  sent  to  Sir  Geraint  in  Great 
Britain  early  in  1987.   He  tape-recorded  his  answers,  and  later  edited 
the  brief  transcript  lightly. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


April  1937 
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Sir  Geraint  Evans,  Welsh  Baritone,  Is  Dead  at  70 


By  A  I.  LAN  K07  INN 

Sir  (i'-r.iini  {.vans,  a  Welsh  h.irHom- 
who  w.is  Iwst  known  for  hi«.  portr.iy.ils 
(if  FiiNi.iff.  Figaro  and  l.rporello.  died 
on  ^Mturduy  ni  Hmnglais  Hospital  in 
At>ri  Vxtwvth,  Walvs  He  was  70  se.tr* 
old  iind  lived  in  Atx-r.irron.  on  (he  west 
of  W. drs 

Jhe  Ass<K-iatod   Pros*.  rr[>»r(«xJ  that 
he  died  of  a  heart  attack 

Sir  Geraint  w.is  a  mainstay  of  Ihc 
Royal  Opora  Mouse  ui  Covent  Garden 
from  194S,  when  he  in.ide  his  debu!  in 
Wagner's  "Meistersmger."  until  19K-). 
when  his  performance  m  Donizetti's 
"Klisir  d'Amore"  was  iho  occasion  of 
an  emotional  farewell  In  ihe  1%0's  and 
early  70's  he  was  also  a  regular  visitor 
10  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  his 
performances  in  the  title  role  of  Ver 
di's  "Falstaff"  were  widely  admired.  It 
was  m  that  role  that  he  made  his  debut 
in  l!Hi4,  and  his  final  Met  appearance  in 
1972  His  other  Met  roles  included  the 
title  role  m  Mozart's  "Nozze  di  Figa 
ro."  Lcporello  in  "Don  Giovanni."  Pi- 
zarro  in  Beethoven's  "Fidelio."  Bal- 
strode  in  Britten's  "Peter  Grimes." 
Beckmesser  in  "Die  Meistersmger" 
and  the  title  role  in  Berg's  "U'ozreck." 

Geraint  (pronounced  geh-RHYNT.  to 
rhyme  with  pint)  Llewellyn  Evans  was 
born  m  Cilfynydd,  a  Welsh  coal-mining 
town,  on  Feb!  16.  1922.  The  son  of  a 
miner  he  began  to  study  music  m 
Cardiff  when  he  was  17  vears  old.  He 


Sir  Geraint  Evans 


C»mcri  PPTSS.  l»?b 


served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  during 
World  War  II,  and  immediately  after 
the  war  was  stationed  in  Hamburg, 
West  Germany,  where  he  worked  as  a 
programmer  and  occasional  perform 
er  for  the  British  Forces  Radio  Net 
work.  In  1946.  the  baritone  Theo  Her 


mann  heard  him  in  a  radio  recital  and 
offered    to    become    his    teacher     Two 
years  later,  at  age  26.  Mr  F.vans  made 
'"his  Covent  Garden  debut 

His  first  big  role  at  Covent  Garden 
W'as  Figaro,  which  won  him  consider 
able  acclaim  and  invitations  from 
other  opera  companies  He  sang  mnny 
Mozart  roles  at  Glyndehonrne  between 
19f>0  and  1961,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
gave  his  first  performances  as  Fal 
staff,  which  eventually  replaced  Figa 
ro  as  his  signature  role.  He  also  sang  at 
Salzburg,  l.a  Scala  in  Milan,  the  Vienna 
Slate  Opera,  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chi 
cago  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  and 
m  1971  he  directed  the  Chicago  compa 
ny's  production  of  Britten's  "Billy 
Budd"  (and  sang  the  role  of  Claggart) 

He  was  seen  frequently  in  television 
performances  in  Britain  and  the  Unit 
ed  States,  and  produced  many  pro 
grams  for  Welsh  television.  Among  his 
many  recordings  are  "Falstaff"  and 
"Peter  Grimes."  both  on  London 
Records;  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  and 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  both  on  Angel, 
and  "L'Elisir  d'Amore"  on  Sony  Clas 
sical. 

A  portly  singer  with  a  warm  sound 
and  solid  dramatic  instincts,  Sir  Ge 
raint  was  considered  to  be  at  his  best  in 
comic  roles.  In  1959,  he  was  made  a 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
in  1969  he  was  knighted. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Brenda. 
and  two  sons. 
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Recollections  of  San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  Late 
Nineteen-Fifties  [Date  of  Interview:   April  30,  1937, 
London,  England] 


Crawford:   When  did  you  meet  Kurt  Adler  and  what  were  your  first 
impressions? 

Evans:     I  first  met  Kurt  Adler  after  a  performance  at  the  Royal 

Opera  House,  Covent  Garden.   I  can't  remember  what  performance 
it  was,  but  apparently  he  had  seen  me  perform  there  quite  a 
few  times  before  on  his  trips  to  Europe.   This  was  the  first 
time  we  had  met,  and  he  complimented  me  on  my  performance. 
As  we  were  talking,  Mr.  Adler,  as  I  then  knew  him,  mentioned 
that  they  were  hoping  to  do  Meistersinger  in  San  Francisco 
the  following  year  and  wondered  if  I  were  free  to  sing 
Beckmesser.   I  explained  that  until  I  knew  the  exact  dates  I 
couldn't  give  him  an  answer,  and  he  promised  to  contact  me. 

Of  course,  I  was  thrilled  to  be  asked,  and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word.   Some  months  later  I  received  a  letter  asking 
me  to  sing  Beckmesser  in  Meistersinger  and  the  Music  Master  in 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  fall  of 
1959.   I  was  free,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  free  to  be  able 
to  go  to  San  Francisco. 

Although  he  was  complimentary  about  my  performances  when 
we  first  met  I  felt  there  wasn't  much  warmth,  somehow,  in 
this  man.   He  had  an  air  of  authority  and  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  and  was  used  to  getting 
it.   But  as  I  said,  there  didn't  appear  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  warmth  there  when  we  first  met.   It  was  only  in  the  latter 
years,  when  I  got  to  know  him  well,  that  I  realized  that 
there  was  warmth  in  this  man,  and  I  believe  he  showed  it 
quite  deeply  many  times. 
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Crawford:   What  do  you  remember  of  your  first  season  with  the  company, 
which  was  your  American  debut? 

Evans:     My  first  memories  of  that  season  are  of  an  overall 

experience,  so  to  speak;  memories  of  the  excitement  of  being 
there  in  San  Francisco,  of  the  friendliness,  the  beauty  of 
the  Civic  Center,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  hard  work  and  high 
standards  in  the  opera  house.   They  are  all  mixed  together, 
so  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  remember  things  in  detail.   I 
suppose  I  was  a  little  overawed  at  being  there  anyway. 

One  thing  that  did  impress  me  at  that  time  was  the 
beauty  of  sound  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chorus,  and  how 
surprised  I  was  to  learn  later  that  they  were  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  who  gave  up  their  holiday  time  to  get 
involved  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera.   Doctors,  nurses, 
restaurant  owners — one  can  go  on  and  on. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  I  began  to  realize  that  here  in 
San  Francisco  was  an  impresario  who  ruled  the  company  with 
a  rod  of  iron.   At  that  time  I  could  not  make  out  whether 
many  of  the  people  who  worked  for  him  were  nervous  of  him, 
because  of  the  respect  they  felt  for  him,  or  if  it  was  a 
nervousness  born  of  fear. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  Adler  did  not  delegate  very  much. 
He  had  his  nose  in  every  corner.   Later  I  realized  that  he 
was  working  within  such  a  tight  budget  that  he  had  to  be  in 
control. 

Paul  Hager,  like  Kurt  Adler,  gave  his  all  and  worked  all 
hours  God  gave  to  make  the  San  Francisco  Opera  a  success. 
He  rehearsed  all  hours  to  get  the  production  right,  and  I 
must  say  he  rehearsed  for  hours,  and  derived  a  tremendous 
satisfaction  from  doing  so. 

Working  on  Meistersinger  was  the  beginning  of  a  very 
good  working  relationship  between  Paul  and  me,  and  I  sang  in 
a  number  of  his  productions  over  the  years  in  San  Francisco. 
1  can  never  think  of  that  first  Meistersinger  without  remembering 
the  wonderful  Sachs  of  Paul  Schoeffler.   He  had  sung  Sachs 
with  many  a  Beckmesser,  and  I  believe  it  was  his  Sachs  that 
made  me  rethink  my  interpretation  of  Beckmesser,  to  make  him 
more  dignified  and  polished. 
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Evans:     I  suppose  those  performances  at  San  Francisco  were  the 

basis  on  which  I  built  the  Beckmesser  which  I  sang  for  the 
rest  of  my  career. 

Crawford:   How  would  you  describe  the  company  in  1959;  its  strong 
points  and  its  deficiencies,  if  any? 

Evans:     I  suppose  the  company  in  '1959  was  not  very  different  from 

that  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden, prof essionally , 
I  mean.    I  do  remember  that  the  dressing  rooms  were  a 
great  improvement  on  the  dressing  rooms  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  I  remember  in  later  years  they  even  improved  them  much 
more.   All  I  can  say  is  that  over  the  years  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  went  from  strength  to  strength. 


American  Premiere  of  Berg's  Wozzeck 


Crawford:   You  have  created  several  of  your  roles  in  San  Francisco, 

Wozzeck  among  them.   How  did  you  work  these  out  with  Mr.  Adler 
and  what  brought  you  to  sing  them  first  in  San  Francisco? 

Evans:     I  made  my  debut  as  Wozzeck  and  Gianni  Schicchi  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  Kurt  Adler  who  asked  me  to  do  so»  and  I  am  eternally 
grateful  to  him  for  having  the  faith  and  foresight  in  me  that 
I  could  play  those  roles,  especially  Wozzeck.   I  must  admit 
that  1  always  knew  my  work  thoroughly  before  arriving  at  the 
theater  and  could  therefore  be  more  responsive  to  the 
production.   Looking  back,  I  never  thought  of  Wozzeck  as  an 
opera,  but  as  a  play  set  to  music;  music  which  brought  a  gut 
feeling  of  the  emotion  of  this  man. 

As  you  know,  all  opera  sung  in  San  Francisco  in  those 
days  was  sung  in  the  original  language,  but  Adler  decided 
that  Wozzeck  should  be  sung  in  English,  and  I  am  sure  he  was 
right,  because  an  opera  such  as  Wozzeck  should  always  be  sung 
in  the  language  of  the  audience.   They  must  always  be  aware 
of  everything  that  happens,  otherwise,  as  far  as  1  can  see, 
the  impact  is  lost. 

Those  San  Francisco  performances  of  Wozzeck  were 
tremendous,  and  I  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  Paul  Hager 
for  giving  me  such  a  firm  foundation  to  the  role  of  Wozzeck. 
I  can  honestly  say  that  although  I  have  played  it  many,  many 
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Evans:     times  in  many  places,  that  was  the  best  production — possibly 
apart  from  the  Salzburg  production — that  I  ever  performed  in. 
Marilyn  Home  sang  Marie,  and  even  now  I  think  she  sang  the 
role  better  than  anyone  else  I've  heard.   Not  only  was  it 
musically  correct  and  musically  true,  but  she  was  very 
convincing  in  her  character. 

Adler  must  have  been  delighted  with  the  response  to  his 
bringing  Wozzeck  to  San  Francisco.   I  believe  it  was  the  first 
performance  on  the  West  Coast ,  and  it  was  so  well  received 
that  they  had  to  put  on  an  extra  performance.   Can  you  imagine 
a  modern  opera  like  that  having  such  a  response? 

That  was  the  kind  of  instinct  that  he  had  about  putting 
on  new  productions. 


Student  Performances  at  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House 


Evans:     The  other  new  role  I  performed  for  him  that  season  was  the 
title  role  in  Gianni  Schicchi.   Paul  Hager  was  the  director 
again,  and  we  worked  out  together  how  1  should  play  this 
devious,  scheming  character.   This  opera  was  again  in  English, 
and  I  believe  it  was  successful  in  a  way  that  it  would  not 
have  been  had  we  sung  it  in  Italian,  because,  here  again, 
it  is  very  necessary  for  the  audience  to  understand  what  the 
opera  is  all  about,  especially  when  we  played  it  at  school 
performances.   What  a  delight  that  was,  and  I  think  that 
San  Francisco  was  building  up  its  young  public  to  appreciate 
the  arts.   I  enjoyed  every  moment  of  singing  to  these  school 
children. 

Crawford:   What  has  San  Francisco  Opera  meant  to  your  career? 

Evans:     Apart  from  singing  with  the  Glyndebourne  Opera  in  Paris,  I 

had  never  sung  outside  Great  Britain  when  Kurt  Adler  invited 
me  to  sing  in  San  Francisco.   San  Francisco  was  my  first 
international  engagement,  so  to  speak,  and  singing  there  led 
to  so  many  other  international  performances  at  opera  houses 
all  over  the  world,  so  I  can  honestly  say  that  Kurt  Adler  and 
the  company  were  the  stepping  stones  to  my  international  career. 
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Sir  Geraint  Directs  Peter  Grimes 


Evans:     Apart  from  singing  Beckmesser,  which  I  believe  was  a  great 
success,  perhaps  playing  Wozzeck  and  directing  Peter  Grimes 
were  my  most  memorable  experiences  in  San  Francisco.   Without 
a  doubt,  Wozzeck  made  the  greatest  impact.   Perhaps  Adler  took 
a  chance;  San  Francisco  was  not  all  that  used  to  modern  opera, 
and  here  again  I  was  grateful  to  Paul  Hager  for  giving  me  such 
a  sound  foundation  in  the  role. 

Never  shall  I  forget  directing  Peter  Grimes  in  San  Francisco. 
Perhaps  this  opera  has  a  greater  chorus  involvement  than  any 
other  opera,  and  this  was  the  first  time  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Chorus  had  performed  it,  and  I'm  sure  they  realized 
they  were  the  core  of  the  opera.   They  felt  important,  because 
Grimes  without  the  enthusiasm  and  the  dedication  of  the  chorus 
is  nothing,  however  great  the  principals  are.   How  the  chorus 
enjoyed  it!   When  the  final  curtain  came  down  after  the 
first  performance,  I  saw  tears  in  many  of  their  eyes. 

I  shall  always  remember  Adler  coming  backstage  after  the 
performance.   He  embraced  me;  we  looked  at  each  other,  and 
he  walked  away  without  saying  a  word,  because  he  too  was  so 
very  moved.   But  what  a  success  for  him. 

I  must  say  this:   I  remember  having  the  chorus  for  a 
three-hour  rehearsal,  and  they  had  worked  so  hard  and  with 
such  great  enthusiasm  that  I  told  them  after  two  hours  they 
could  go  home.   When  Adler  heard  this  he  nearly  hit  his  top 
[laughs].   He  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "My  God,  I  have  to  pay 
them  for  three  hours  and  you  only  worked  with  them  for  two 
hours ! " 

I  said  to  him,  "Well,  you  see,  Kurt,  when  they  work  so 
hard  like  this,  they  can  only  absorb  so  much,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  because  they  were  released  one  hour  before 
they  were  due  to  be  released,  that  when  the  time  comes  they 
will  sing  out  their  hearts  for  you. 

Of  course,  the  Peter  Grimes  could  not  have  been  such  a 
success  had  it  not  been  for  the  marvelous  sets  designed  by 
Carl  Toms.   Carl  Toms,  one  of  the  great  technicians  of  set 
designing,  worked  with  me  for  many  hours  on  how  we  should  get 
around  various  aspects  of  the  stage,  and  I  remember  having 
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Evans:     sound  advice  from  Tyrone  Guthrie,  the  great  director.   He 

said,  "Geraint,  if  you  ever  direct  Peter  Grimes,  do  this  and 
do  that,  but  don't  do  this  and  don't  do  that,"  and  I  kept 
that  in  mind  when  I  directed  Grimes  in  San  Francisco. 

Crawford:   What  directors  or  conductors  would  you  mention  as  being 
extraordinary? 

Evans:     When  you  are  on  this  kind  of  international  circuit,  you  tend 
to  meet  up  with  the  same  directors  and  conductors  in  most  of 
the  opera  houses,  and  you  acquire  a  good  working  relationship 
with  them  wherever  you  are.   Of  course,  there  are  good 
conductors,  great  conductors,  and  not-so-good  conductors,  and 
the  same  with  directors.   But  I  think  that  even  with  the 
worst  of  these  I  suppose  you  can  always  learn  some  little 
thing ,  and  one  must  not  stop  learning. 


An  Artist's  View  of  the  Company  and  the  Community 


Crawford:   What  would  you  say  about  San  Francisco  audiences? 

Evans:     I  think  audiences  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
If  the  performances  are  good,  they  are  appreciative.   If 
not,  the  response  can  be  quite  cool.   I  must  admit  that  I 
always  found  the  San  Francisco  audiences  exceptionally 
friendly  and  well  informed. 

Obviously,  when  you  perform  there  over  the  years  you  tend 
to  build  up  an  enthusiastic  following.   Artists  always  take 
it  as  a  great  compliment  to  be  asked  to  sing  at  an  opera 
house  where  the  standard  is  consistently  good,  and  San  Francisco 
fits  into  that  category.   After  all  it  is  rated  as  one  of 
the  great  international  houses,  so  we  are  very  thrilled  to 
be  asked  to  sing  there. 

As  well  as  that,  the  city  itself  is  a  great  incentive. 
It  is  beautiful  and  interesting  and  the  climate  is  so  good 
for  singers.  Of  course,  you  cannot  forget  the  friendliness 
of  the  people  inside  the  house:   the  stagehands,  the 
administrative  people,  and  the  dressers,  etcetera,  and  I've 
always  felt  fond  of  San  Francisco  from  the  very  first  time  when 
I  was  met  at  the  airport  by  one  of  the  opera  association  ladies 
committee  and  driven  to  my  hotel  and  many  times  during  the 
season  being  invited  to  various  homes  and  to  various  parties. 
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Evans:     They  really  looked  after  us,  and  this  came  all  under  the 
umbrella  of  Kurt  Adler.   These  friendly  touches  always 
made  San  Francisco  a  very  special  place  for  any  singer  who 
comes  to  sing  at  the  opera  there. 


Kurt  Adler  as  Impresario 


Crawford:   What  are  your  impressions  of  Maestro  Adler  as  impresario? 

Evans:     I  suppose,  really,  when  history  writes  about  intendants  of 
the  past  Adler  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  great,  successful 
impresarios.   As  I've  said  before,  when  I  met  him  I  thought 
there  was  not  much  warmth  and  sympathy  in  the  man,  but  during 
my  first  weeks  in  San  Francisco  I  realized  that  here  was  an 
impresario  who  ruled  the  company  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  as 
general  director  he  had  to  concentrate  all  his  energies 
on  running  the  company  on  a  limited  budget,  as  many  opera 
houses  have.   This  he  did  with  great  authority,  more  or  less 
on  his  own,  because  he  never  liked  to  delegate. 

Adler  was  steeped  in  music;  unlike  many  other  impresarios 
he  was  a  highly  trained  musician.   His  judgment  in  music  and 
singing  could  not  be  faulted ,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to 
see  on  the  stage  also,  with  all  the  pressures  that  were 
around  him.   How  he  found  the  time  to  be  in  the  auditorium 
to  see  so  many  of  the  stage  rehearsals  leading  up  to  the 
final  dress  rehearsal,  I  could  never  understand.   But  there 
he'd  be,  finding  faults  with  the  production,  the  lighting, 
the  orchestral  playing,  the  artists,  the  costumes,  and  we 
often  felt  at  that  time  that  he  was  a  damned  nuisance! 

But  upon  reflection,  you  have  to  admit  that  99  percent 
of  the  time  he  was  right.  He  was  always  aiming  at  perfection 
in  all  aspects  of  opera,  and  if  he  was  the  least  little  bit 
unhappy  with  any  detail,  he  would  get  it  corrected.  It  was 
never  a  case  of  doing  it  later — put  it  right  now!  That  was 
always  his  policy. 
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Crossing  Swords  with  Adler 


Evans:     The  so-called  Adler  temper  was  never  counterproductive,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  although  we  did  cross  swords  on  two 
occasions. 

The  first  was  not  so  serious.   I  was  directing  Falstaf f , 
and  Adler  interfered  so  much  with  what  I  was  trying  to  do, 
that  I  couldn't  take  it  any  longer.   I  lost  my  temper  a  little 
and  shouted  at  him,  "For  God's  sake,  boss,  sit  down!"  And 
to  my  great  amazement,  he  did. 

The  next  occasion  was  more  serious  and  had  nothing  to 
do  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.   I  was  singing  Figaro  in 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  the  performance  was  going  extremely 
well.   At  the  end  of  the  performance  we  took  a  number  of 
curtain  calls.   One  night  the  audience  was  not  as  enthusiastic 
as  it  had  been  at  previous  performances  and  that  happens 
very  often.   After  three  or  four  curtain  calls,  when  the 
applause  began  to  fade  and  die,  [Ingvar]  Wixell  and  I  decided 
that  was  enough,  but  because  Mr.  Adler  had  told  the  stage 
manager  that  we  were  to  take  a  certain  number  of  curtain  calls, 
she  tried  to  insist  on  our  going  out  in  front  of  the  curtain 
despite  the  fact  that  the  applause  had  almost  stopped.   It 
was  embarrassing,  so  we  refused. 

What  happened  between  the  stage  manager  and  Mr.  Adler 
I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Adler  burst  into  my  dressing  room  in 
quite  a  state,  demanding  that  we  take  the  curtain  calls  as 
he  had  directed.   It  almost  developed  into  a  shouting  match, 
in  fact,  I  think  we  were  shouting  at  each  other. 

But  that  was  our  only  disagreement  in  twenty-two  years, 
so  that  can't  be  bad,  can  it?   It  was  soon  forgotten. 

Crawford:   How  did  Maestro  Adler  operate  in  terms  of  fee  negotiations 
and  casting  of  productions? 

Evans:     Obviously,  the  San  Francisco  Opera  meant  a  tremendous  lot 
to  Adler  and  made  him  very  shrewd  in  his  bargaining.   I 
experienced  this  during  my  first  two  years  in  San  Francisco. 
In  fact,  I  worked  there  for  peanuts  until  I  got  wiser!   I 
also  heard  he  was  very  clever  when  casting  an  opera.   He 
would  make  inquiries  about  more  than  one  artist  to  cover 
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Evans:     the  same  role  so  that  each  singer  was  under  the  assumption 
that  he  or  she  was  going  to  sing  the  part ,  which  I  suppose 
gave  him  strength  against  the  agents  when  they  tried  to 
negotiate  fees. 

Crawford:   How  would  you  describe  your  personal  relationship  with 
Maestro  Adler? 

Evans:     For  twenty-two  years  I  had  a  good  relationship  with  Kurt 
Adler;  a  relationship  which  has  developed  into  a  firm 
friendship  between  our  two  families.   I  sang  many  a  role  at 
San  Francisco:   Falstaff,  Figaro,  Leporello,  Papageno, 
etcetera,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  because  I  believe  he 
was  one  of  the  first  people  to  give  me  a  step  up  into  the 
world  of  the  international  opera  scene. 

He  certainly  gave  an  opportunity  to  many  a  singer  whose 
success  in  San  Francisco  was  a  stepping-stone  to  their 
international  careers.   There  are  many  British  artists  who 
are  also  appreciative  of  the  opportunities  they  had  in 
San  Francisco,  but  he  did  this  because  he  was  discerning  in 
the  potential  of  these  artists,  and  I  for  one  respect  his 
judgment. 

Crawford:   Did  his  retirement  come  as  a  surprise  to  you? 

Evans:     In  a  way,  his  retirement  did  not  come  as  a  surprise,  because 
we  both  had  talked  about  retirement  for  some  time.   I  believe 
he  was  more  reluctant  to  retire  than  I  was,  because  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  was  his  life.  Of  course,  he  retired  from 
the  opera  house  but  not  from  opera.  Now  he  has  more  time  to 
conduct  and  that  has  always  been  a  great  love  of  his. 


The  Adler  Legacy 


Crawford:   What  do  you  think  Kurt  Adler 's  impact  will  be  on  the  world 
of  music? 

Evans:     I  believe  Kurt  Adler  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  music 

as  one  of  the  great  impresarios.   He  built  up  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  into  the  great  house  it  is  today.   He  had  strong  and 
firm  convictions  and  the  strength  to  carry  them  out.   He 
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Evans:     introduced  into  the  San  Francisco  Opera  new  works  that 
had  never  before  been  heard  on  the  West  Coast  and  never 
in  the  United  States,  and  integrated  these  with  the  standard 
operas  to  make  a  very  varied  and  interesting  repertoire. 

He  lengthened  the  season  at  the  opera  house;  he  built 
up  new  and  appreciative  audiences,  young  and  old.   Kurt 
Adler's  reign  at  San  Francisco  was  undoubtedly  a  great  success, 
and  he  must  be  justly  proud  of  the  great  legacy  which  he  has 
left  behind. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Ingvar  Wixell  gave  this  brief  interview  between  rehearsals  for 
Falstaf f  in  the  fall  of  1985.   We  met  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  the 
Inn  at  the  Opera,  a  block  away  from  the  opera  house,  and  Wixell  spoke 
about  his  early  training  in  Sweden  and  his  fondness  for  San  Francisco 
and  the  company  where  he  made  his  American  debut  in  1967,  as  well  as 
Adler,  about  whom  he  said,  "He  was  everywhere.   You  could  never  be  sure 
where  he  pops  up.   But  of  course  it's  a  little  sneaky,  maybe.   I  think 
it  is  like  Btihrn  said  sometimes  over  his  orchestra:   "You  are  all  bandits. 
I  can  never  let  you  alone  for  a  moment.   Then  you  do  things  I  don't 
want  you  to  do. ' " 

Wixell 's  name  was  added  to  the  roster  of  artists  Adler  brought  to 
this  country  in  1967,  when  he  sang  Valentin  in  Faust  and  roles  in  three 
other  productions.   In  the  intervening  years,  the  world-acclaimed 
Swedish  baritone,  who  is  also  an  exceptional  actor,  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco  in  fifteen  roles,  including  the  title  role  in  the  Barber 
of  Seville  (1968)  ,  Scarpia  (1972  and  1976)  ,  Simon  Boccanegra  (1975)  , 
and  Tonio  in  I  Pagliacci  (1976).   In  1984  he  appeared,  with  Kurt  Herbert 
Adler  conducting,  as  Rigoletto,  the  role  in  which  he  made  his  1973 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  and  recently  filmed  with  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle 
directing. 

Mr.  Wixell,  who  lives  with  his  wife  in  Monte  Carlo,  wished  to  leave 
the  interview  unedited,  as  it  was  recorded. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


November  1985 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Kurt  Adler:   "The  Boss" 

[Date  of  Interview:   November  17,  1985,  San  Francisco] 


Crawford:   Mr.  Wixell,  you  have  been  associated  with  San  Francisco 
Opera  since  1967,  and  you  have  a  close  relationship  with 
Kurt  Herbert  Adler.   When  were  you  first  contracted  by 
Mr.  Adler  and  how  has  your  friendship  developed  over  the 
years? 

Wixell:    I  remember  very  well  Mr.  Adler  coming  to  Stockholm  to  listen 
to  me.   That  was  the  first  time  I  met  him  and  I  think  it  was 
a  terrible  experience  because  I  happened  to  get  a  very,  very 
strange  pianist  who  made  all  kinds  of  mistakes,  which  didn't 
make  it  easier  to  audition.   But  Mr.  Adler  went  in  and 
started  to  conduct  the  beat  and  the  tempo  he  wanted  in  the 
Count's  aria  from  Marriage  of  Figaro,  among  other  things. 


Crawford: 


He  was  very  nice,  very  pleasant,  and  he  took  me  to 
San  Francisco  in  '67.   Of  course,  in  a  way  it  was  a  kind  of 
a  slave  contract;  it  was  not  very  well  paid  because  it  was 
paid  on  a  weekly  basis  but  of  course  I  had  never  been  here 
so  I  didn't  come  as  a  star  or  anything,  just  as  a  singer, 
and  I  appeared  in  an  enormous  amount  of  operas.   It  is 
possible  to  check  on  how  many,  but  I  think  it  was  four. 

They  just  came  one  after  the  other.  One  of  the  first 

was  The  Visitation,  this  modern  piece  by  Schuller.   And  later 

on  Belcore  (L'Elisir  d'Amore)  and  Faust ,  I  think,  Valentin, 

and  then  Figaro — was  it  Figaro  the  first  year  too? 

In  1967  you  performed  in  The  Visitation,  La  Boheme ,  and 
L'Elisir,  and  of  course,  Faust . 
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Wixell: 


Crawford: 

Wixell: 
Crawford: 

Wixell: 


It  was  very  taxing,  and  later  I  did  some  I  had  never 
done  before — the  Consul  in  Butterfly,  and  I  did  Traviata 
here,  and  I  think  the  first  Tosca  was  '68 — no,  that  was 
later. 


That  was  in  1972. 
time? 


Did  you  do  many  roles  here  for  the  first 


Yes,  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  scary. 

How  did  you  work  that  out  with  Mr.  Adler?  Did  he  ask  you? 
Did  you  ask  him? 

No,  he  just  said, "You  should  do  that  part,"  and  that's  how 
it  went,  and  he  also  had  to  accept — he  didn't  like  it — but 
he  had  to  accept  that  I  almost  had  to  use  my  score  until 
the  last  rehearsal  more  or  less.   It  was  very  tough.   Some 
people  asked,  "How  can  you  make  it?   I  would  die  from 
nerves.   I  could  never  make  it."  But  it  was  the  only  way. 
I  rehearsed  one  piece;  it  came  out,  and  the  next  day  we 
started  with  the  next  one.   And  so  it  went  on,  and  it  was 
an  interesting  experience. 


Training  in  Stockholm:   Opera  as  Theater 


Crawford:   Let  us  focus  for  a  moment  on  your  background.   Mr.  Adler 
has  always  considered  you  one  of  the  finest  actors  and 
certainly  you  are  a  great  favorite  of  San  Francisco 
audiences.   How  did  you  come  to  be  such  a  fine  actor,  not 
to  mention  your  singing? 

Wixell:    First  of  all  you  have  to  have  some  talent,  I  suppose,  but 
if  I  think  back  when  I  started  in  the  opera  school  in 
Stockholm,  of  course  I  was  quite  inexperienced  and  before 
I  didn't  have  any  contact  with  acting — I  had  sung  a  little 
in  choruses,  and  so  on,  but  I  think  we  had  an  extremely 
good  opera  school  at  that  time  in  Sweden,  and  you  got  a 
marvelous  schooling  in  almost  anything,  even  the  old  Handel, 
which  is  unusual. 

Today  you  can  find  opera  schools  all  over,  but  if  you 
have  to  sing  in  Alcina,  for  instance,  it  can  be  difficult. 
I  did  a  production  of  Alcina  in  the  Stockholm  Opera.  We  did 
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Wixell:    it  onstage  and  we  then  did  a  guest  appearance  in  Covent 
Garden  in  '60,  if  I'm  not  wrong,  with  a  course  in  how  to 
move,  how  to  play  a  part  in  a  golden  dress,  in  a  skirt,  and 
big  boots  and  long  curly  wigs  and  hats  and  then  all  this 
showing  to  the  audience  almost  a  front.   This  is  much 
tougher  acting  than  in  most  parts  you  come  across  in  Verdi. 

Crawford:   To  make  it  credible. 

Wixell:    Yes,  exactly.   And  it  has  to  be  style.   It  has  to  be  done 
the  way  they  did  it ,  and  I  think  there  are  no  tapes  so  you 
can  see  how — there  are  some  paintings  and  some  drawings 
from  the  era,  but  I  mean  this  shows  how  really  well  this 
opera  school  worked  and  how  many  different  styles  were  used. 

Crawford:   So  that  was  the  background  that  contributed  to  your  ability 
to  project  a  character  as  Mr.  Adler  said,  "without  much 
talking." 

Wixell:    Yes  [laughing].   Now  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  movie 

Rigoletto ,  and  of  course  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  used  a  lot  of 
the  basic  ideas  from  the  stage  also  in  the  movie.   Of  course 
it  is  different  to  make  a  movie  and  also  to  make  it  on 
location,  but  still  the  ground  ideas  between  father  and 
daughter  and  between  the  different  people  were  actually  the 
same  basically  and  that  made  it  much  easier. 

I  also  had  from  Ponnelle,  who  couldn't  be  here  and 
said,  "If  it's  something  that  is  in  the  movie  that  you  would 
like  to  use  in  the  production  then  feel  free  to  do  it." 
And  so  it  was  okay — if  you  have  that  kind  of  freedom,  it's 
great. 


Adler  as  Impresario 


Crawford:   Focusing  on  Mr.  Adler,  I'd  like  your  impressions  of  him  as 
an  impresario. 

Wixell:    I  don't  know  if  that  is  the  right  word — impresario?   I 
don't  know. 

Crawford:   What  I  mean  by  that  is  in  terms  of  casting  operas,  bringing 
good  voices,  discovering  new  voices,  taking  risks.... 
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Wixell:    I  see.   In  that  case,  I  think  he  is  unbeaten  in  a  way.   He 
took  so  many  people... I  don't  know  how  many,  really... but 
I  can  think  of  ten  colleagues  who  for  the  first  time  appeared 
in  this  country  through  Mr.  Adler.   Only  from  Sweden  I  think, 
Ulfung,  Elisabeth  Sb'derstrHm,  Nicolai  Gedda,  Birgit  Nilsson, 
they  all  came  pretty  early,  and  there  are  many,  many  more 
that  I  know  of.   In  the  casting,  I  think — this  was  not  new 
to  anyone  who  worked  with  him — he  was  very  stubborn  but  if 
he  sees  that  an  idea  wasn't  that  good,  he  is  a  person  that 
can  change  it,  and  get  it  better. 

Crawford:  What  was  his  theatrical  vision,  as  you  see  it,  his  craft  as 
a  theater  person? 

Wixell:    It  is  tough  to  say.   First  of  all,  I  think  you  can't  separate 
this  side  from  the  fact  that  he  is  being  the  boss.   I  mean 
I  think  he  really  was  the  boss,  and  I  think  there  was  not 
one  little  section  of  the  opera  house  he  didn't  know,  and  he 
always  knew  what  was  going  on.   The  house  was  completely  in 
his  control.   That  is  good  or  bad... I  don't  know. 

Crawford:   I'd  like  to  know  what  you  think. 

Wixell:    I  don't  know,  really.   I  think  some  departments  thought  it 

was  terrible  to  have  this  pressure.   On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  talked  to  other  people  working  in  different  houses  where 
the  boss  is  not  like  that  they  say,  "you  know  it  would  be 
nice  if  the  boss  were  more  interested  in  our  department. 
Over  there  he  comes  to  do  wigs,  he  comes  to  props — he  comes 
to  do  that  and  that . " 

Crawford:   Was  he  everywhere? 

Wixell:    He  was  everywhere.   You  could  never  be  sure  where  he  pops 

up.   But  of  course  it's  a  little  sneaky,  maybe.   But  I  think 
it  is  like  BHhm  said  sometimes  over  his  orchestra:   "You 
are  all  bandits.   I  can  never  let  you  alone  for  a  moment. 
Then  you  do  things  I  don't  want  you  to  do."  Maybe  he  thought 
the  same  way.   I  don't  know. 

Crawford:   Did  he  produce  a  better  result  in  this  way? 

Wixell:  I  think  it  could.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
you  can  think  of,  being  head  of  a  big  opera  house.  That  is 
really  something  you  shouldn't  wish  good  friends. 
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Crawford:   If  you  were  to  rank  San  Francisco  Opera  with  other  first- 
class  houses,  how  would  you  rank  it? 

Wixell:    It  is  going  to  be  in  the  top  level,  no  doubt  about  it. 

An  extremely  good  house,  and  I'm  very  glad  it  continues  to 
be  like  that,  with  some  bad  luck.   It  is  very  hard  to  go 
into  details  of  what  it  is  like  now  and  what  it  was  during 
Mr.  Adler's  time.   I  think  everyone  was  afraid  when  the 
change  came,  and  it  was  a  little  trouble,  and  maybe  he 
shouldn't  have  left  at  all,  he  should  have  stayed  because  of 
himself. 

Crawford:   Why  did  he  leave? 

Wixell:    No,  the  only  thing  he  told  me — he  has  been  here,  it's  his 
baby  in  a  way  and  he  did  it ,  but  now  he  wanted  to  have 
babies  of  his  own  and  he  wanted  to  come  back  and  he  wanted 
to  enjoy  life.   And  maybe  after  a  while  he  missed  this  baby 
very  much.   But  on  the  other  side  he  wanted  to  have  the  other 
babies  and  that's  another  side  and  they  are  a  very  fine 
family. 

Crawford:   Is  he  happy  with  that  decision,  do  you  think,  at  this  point? 

Wixell:    I  think  at  the  moment  when  it  happened  he  was  not  happy  when 
he  discovered  that  the  opera  was  not  his  anymore.   I  have 
the  feeling  he  was  not  happy.   But  I  think  today  he  is  over 
it  and  now  he  can  enjoy  it. 

Crawford:   He  remains  close  to  the  "old  baby" — I  know  he  was  at  Falstaf f 
rehearsals.   How  was  that?  Was  it  like  old  times? 

Wixell:    It  was  wonderful  to  see  him. 

Crawford:   Did  he  have  the  same  kind  of  vigorous  input? 

Wixell:    He  is  not  mixing  into  what  is  happening.   On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  very  close  to  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle,  as  you  know,  and 
that  is  why  of  course — I  am  sure  Jean-Pierre  listened  to 
him.   It  is  hard  to  say  when  you  are  up  rehearsing  and  they 
are  discussing  things  in  between  themselves.   But  I  know 
that  Jean-Pierre  and  Adler  have  a  very  strong,  good  contact. 
I  think  Jean-Pierre  is  even  the  godfather  of  Sabrina. 
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Produc ing  Opera  in  San  Francisco 


Crawford:   Would  you  describe  the  development  of  a  production  with 
Mr.  Adler,  your  relationship  and  so  on — how  you  worked 
through,  say,  Simon  Boccanegra.  or  any  opera  that  you  worked 
on  together? 

Wixell:    We  never  worked  together,  if  you  mean  directly  involved. 
It  was  only  the  Rigoletto  last  year  when  he  conducted. 

Crawford:   I  mean  in  terms  of  his  watching  rehearsals,  notetaking,  and 
the  followup. 

Wixell:    As  far  as  I  remember,  Simon  Boccanegra  is  a  quite  interesting 
story  really,  because  he  didn't  believe  at  all  in  it.   So 
when  we  suggested  it — I  think  it  was  Margareta,  my  wife,  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  phone  and  said,  "We  have  to  take  Simone 
[to  San  Francisco]" — he  said,  "No,  it  was  never  a  very  popular 
opera  here  in  San  Francisco  and  they  don't  know  it  and  there 
is  not  a  Martti  Talvela — he  wouldn't  come."  And  then 
Margareta  said,  "If  you  phone  him  and  say  that  Ingvar  is 
singing,  I  know  he  is  coming,  and  if  you  can  find  Kiri 
[Te  Kanawa] ,  who  is  also  interested...."  And  he  got  them. 
So  he  phoned:   "Talvela  is  coming.   Kiri  is  coming.   We  are 
doing  Simone!" 

And  then  he  got  this  production  from  Chicago,  and  it 
was  a  huge  success.   I  remember  the  box  office — it  was 
Margaret  Norton  at  that  time — and  at  the  last  performance 
they  had  fights  with  the  fire  department,  there  were  so 
many  people  in  the  house. 

It  is  one  of  my  favorites,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
problems  for  Mr.  Adler  is  that  the  production  was  so  huge. 
To  solve  the  technical  problems;  but  that  is  John  Priest, 
isn't  it? 

Crawford:   That's  right. 
Wixell:    A  great  person. 

Crawford:   Yes.   Sonja  Frisell  was  the  director,  and  there  was 

some  controversy  about  the  direction  it  was  taking,  but 
perhaps  you  weren't  involved  with  that? 
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Wixell:    I  don't  know  how  far  you  should  talk  about  this,  but  I  had 
my  own... I  had  done  Simone  in  productions  in  Berlin  and  at 
the  Met  before  this  San  Francisco  production,  and  it  was 
already  one  of  my  favorite  parts.   1  always  like  to  do  what 
a  producer  says,  but  sometimes  when  you  are  into  roles  you 
think  "This  is  the  way  I  want  it  and" — this  may  be  more 
between  us — but  Sonja  is  the  type  of  person  who  says,  "What 
are  you  doing  here  if  you  do  whatever  you  like?"  But  that 
was  never  any  problem.   You  fight  over  the  thing  and  so  what? 
It  doesn't  matter. 

Crawford:   Did  you  ever  after  a  rehearsal  take  the  notes  and  work  them 
over  with  Mr.  Adler? 

Wixell:    No,  never.   No,  he  came  and  if  it  was  something  he  didn't 
like  it  was  more  something  he  told  the  producer,  not  the 
artist,  because  he  discovered  quite  early  what  still  some 
critics  seem  to  forget  when  they  say,  "Mr.  Wixell  or  Mrs.  So- 
and-So  did  the  part  so-and-so."  We  do  the  part  the  way  the 
producer  wants  us  to  do  it,  and  usually  obey  what  he  wants. 
So  most  of  the  time  he  dealt  with  the  producer.   Of  course 
he  could  come  and  say,  "This  would  suit  you  better."  And 
then  I  would  tell  the  producer  that,  because  he  wanted  to  do 
this. 

Today  they  try  to  do  things  with  experimental  theater... 
it's  very  harmless  in  this  country  compared  with  what  you 
can  see  in  Europe  sometimes,  where  they  go  very  far  with 
nudity  and  with  obscene  things  and  with  really  making  fun 
of  religion,  or  whatever.   I  don't  say  they  are  wrong.   I 
am  going  to  do  one  now  in  Berlin,  a  new  production  of 
Rigoletto,  and  I  am  very,  very  interested  to  see  what  that's 
going  to  be.   It's  not  going  to  be  traditional,  I  am  very 
sure  of  that. 

Crawford:   I  think  that  Mr.  Adler  was  conservative  in  a  way — nothing 
commercial,  nothing  cheap — he  was  very  careful  about  his 
production  standards. 

Wixell:    Yes,  I  would  say  so. 
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Adler  on  the  Podium,  and  Other  Maestros 


Crawford: 


Wixell: 


As  a  conductor,  what  is  your  impression? 
call  a  "singer's  conductor"? 


Was  he  what  they 


Crawford: 
Wixell: 

Crawford: 
Wixell: 


Well,  I  get  along  with  him  very  well,  but  I  know  some 
singers  who  might  find  him  very  broad — sometimes  not  slow* 
but  he  likes  the  long  lines — what  is  absolutely  correct,  but 
sometimes  hard  to  do,  because  the  voices  cannot  manage  to 
sustain.   But  I  think  we  had  a  wonderful  time,  and  if  you 
look  back  to  last  season,  I  think  Rigoletto  was  a  big  hit, 
and  it  went  very  well,  also  musically. 

Of  course... I  go  back  to  what  we  talked  about  before, 
when  he  decided  to  quit  the  opera  house,  relax  and  conduct. 
I  mean,  he  was  quite  a  bit  over  seventy — he  hadn't  conducted 
very  much — what  opera  house  would  engage  Kurt  Herbert  Adler? 
As  a  conductor  he  is  not  known.   He  is  known  as  the  boss  of 
San  Francisco  Opera.   So  that's  a  little  confusing,  if  he 
was  counting  on  getting  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  invitations  from 
near  and  far.   I  think  it  was  quite  optimistic. 

He  has  done  some  conducting  in  France,  Marseilles.... 

Yes,  in  Marseilles  he  cancelled  a  couple  of  times,  and  now 
we  are  going  to  do  something  together  in  Marseilles.   I 
don't  remember  what. 

One  aspect  of  his  tenure  that  is  often  criticized  is  the 
level  of  conducting  in  a  general  way.   That  often  there  were 
conductors  of  less  than  top  quality.   Do  you  agree  with  that? 

That's  also  something  that  is  amazing.   That  he  had  a  way 
of  finding  maybe  not  the  greatest,  the  most  well  known,  but 
he  managed  to  find  very,  very  good  conductors. 

I  remember  Paolo  Peloso  in  Simon  Boccanegra,  who  did 
an  excellent  job  and  who  is  a  delightful  person.   He  has  no 
elbows;  he  is  a  very  timid  person,  but  the  orchestra  happened 
to  like  him  and  they  played  like  angels.   It  was  fantastic. 
I  have  the  tape  from  the  broadcast  and  it  is  incredible  what 
they  did. 

And  another  one,  it  was  conducted  by  someone  I'd  never 
met.  Aldo  Faldi,  I  think  it  was. 
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Crawford:   Faldi,  yes. 

Wixell:    Also  was  another  new  name,  but  excellent.   Wonderful 
fellow. 

Crawford:   So  that  you  wouldn't  agree  with  the  criticism... 

Wixell:    No,  if  you  mean  the  level  of  Btfhm,  Kara j an,  blah,  blah, 

then  it's  something  else,  but  I  would  say  that  the  quality 
was  consistently  high.   Definitely.   Many  years  Patane"  was 
here,  and  for  the  German  operas  we  also  had  conductors  without 
great,  great  names.   We  didn't  have  great  performances  every 
day,  but  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  find. 


San  Francisco  Audiences 


Crawford:   Let  us  look  at  San  Francisco  audiences.   You  probably  have 
a  bias  because  they  have  a  bias  for  you. 

Wixell:    Yes,  I  love  them  here. 

Crawford:   I've  heard  artists  say  that — of  course  that  is  something  we 
can't  judge  because  we  are  part  of  the  audience — can  you 
define  the  rapport  an  artist  has  with  the  audience? 

Wixell:    First  of  all,  you  cannot  fool  them.   They  are  not  coming  in 
and  buying  everything  they  have  heard  and  seen  through  the 
years.   They  are  very  knowledgeable,  though  perhaps  not 
every  day,  since  there  are  always  coming  new  people.   This  is 
wonderful,  that  is  coming  new  people,  and  they  start  to  love 
it  and  are  getting  carried  together  with  the  others.   Ah,  but 
I  think  they  are  extremely  awake  and  when  something  happens 
they  have  a  nice  reaction.   For  example,  in  Falstaf f  it 
is  wonderful  to  have  a  response. 

Crawford:   Do  you  notice  a  difference  between  different  subscriptions 
or  different  nights? 

Wixell:    Usually  it  is  well  known.   You  say  "God,  it  is  Tuesday  when 
people  sit  on  their  hands,"  or  they  have  gloves  on  or 
something. 

Crawford:   Is  it  true? 
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Wixell:    It  used  to  be  true.   But  take  the  last  Tuesday  here,  when 
there  was  more  applause  in  some  places  than  on  other 
evenings.   It  was  very  unusual.   You  can  never  say,  "This 
audience  is  always  like  that." 

Crawford:  How  does  our  audience  compare  with  the  audience  in  Europe, 
say,  Covent  Garden? 

Wixell:    It  is  always  hard  to  compare  audiences  throughout  the 

world.   The  only  thing  you  can  say  about  differences  is  when 
an  audience  at  La  Scala  or  Napoli  really  like  something, 
they  go  wild,  and  then  it  is  really  enormous.  Also  in  some 
houses  in  Germany,  you  can  come  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
curtains,  which  never  happens  in  the  States. 

But  I  think  it  is  not  because  they  dislike  it,  but 
because  they  live  way  out,  and  that's  why  there  aren't  that 
many  in  Covent  Garden  either,  because  people  come  directly 
after  they  finish  work  and  then  they  have  to  go  home  on  the 
last  tube — in  London,  for  example.  And  also  in  New  York. 
The  last  act  isn't  finished,  and  they  are  already  running. 
That  happens  a  lot  at  the  Met.   And  I  think  that  is  natural; 
people  live  way  out.   But  in  San  Francisco  I  think  it  was 
amazing  with  the  Falstaf f .   It  was  almost  a  standing  ovation, 
with  people  standing  until  almost  the  last  curtain.   In  almost 
every  performance.   That's  wonderful. 

Crawford:   Do  you  think  an  intendant  trains  an  audience — can  educate 
an  audience,  and  in  Adler's  case,  has  he  done  this? 

Wixell:    I  am  sure  he  has,  because  he  more  or  less  started  this  whole 
thing  and  I  think  his  spirit  is  still  over  it  and  it  is 
always  going  to  be.   I  think  too  he  trained  them  to  not  come 
backstage  without  any  special  permission  and  there  is  a 
very  hard  discipline  here  where  the  audience  should  go  and 
not  go,  and  what  is  forbidden  is  maybe  interesting. 

Crawford:   Is  that  different  from  other  houses? 

Wixell:    No,  especially  when  you  have  to  think  in  every  way  of 

security.   It  used  to  be  you  didn't  have  to  think  of  it 
here,  but  today  I  think  every  house  is  quite  the  same,  and 
many  artists  very  much  dislike  to  be  disturbed.   I  don't 
mind... if  I  have  friends  I  like  to  see  them  after  the 
performance.   I  like  them  to  come  by  the  dressing  room. 
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Crawford:   Otherwise  it  is  a  very  abrupt  ending,  isn't  it? 

Wixell:    Yes,  it  is.   You  can't  relax  and  say  "it's  over  now"  and 
just  go  home  and  go  to  bed.   It's  not  possible. 


The  San  Francisco  Opera  Team 


Crawford:   How  about  new  directions  for  the  company?  What  will  they  be? 
We  have  discussed  before  the  prospect  of  European  singers 
finding  it  economically  unviable  to  come  this  long  distance 
to  sing  a  bit  and  then  return  to  Europe  with  the  stagione 
system  where  you  can  fly  about  and  do  a  lot  more  performances. 

Wixell:    No,  it's  not  a  disaster,  I  wouldn't  say  that.   It  is  still 
interesting  to  come  here  and  I  think  it's  not  going  to  come 
to  that  situation  where  they  say,  "It's  no  use,  we'll  stay 
home."  Another  interesting  aspect:   for  the  winter  season 
in  Chicago,  some  agents  have  said,  "Forget  it,  you  can 
never  get  Italian  singers — too  cold."  But  I  would  say  that 
I  like  it. 


A  lot  of  people  not  in  the  profession  say,  "How  can  you 
be  on  the  road  so  much,  living  in  hotels,  and  packing  and 
unpacking?"  But  you  get  so  used  to  it,  that  when  you  are 
not  away,  you  miss  it — I  miss  to  be  somewhere  else.   After 
a  while,  when  you  get  to  know  these  cities,  it's  like 
coming  home  everywhere.   When  I  come  here,  I  rent  a  car,  I 
know  my  way  around,  and  I  don't  have  to  look  at  a  map... I 
know  San  Francisco.   And  that  happens  in  most  of  the  cities 
where  I  sing.   So  it's  not  like  going  away. 

Crawford:   So  you  don't  think  any  of  these  factors  will  keep  European 
singers  from  coming. 

Wixell:    No.   The  only  thing  that  would  be  nice  was  if  they  could 

find  a  better  way  of  getting  the  tax  returned  earlier  or  not 
withhold  that  much  or  deduct  so  much.   That  is  something 
else,  though. 

Crawford:  Mr.  Adler  used  to  tell  the  staff  to  work  extra  hard  to  make 
the  artists  feel  at  home,  and  he  was  proud  that  they  seemed 
to  like  to  come  to  San  Francisco.  Is  that  still  true? 
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Wixell:    Yes,  I  would  say  so.   As  I  said  before,  it  might  have  been 
a  period  where  you  didn't  know  which  way  it  was  going,  but 
I  have  the  feeling  today  it  hasn't  changed  much,  and  I 
think  the  company  was  so  strongly  built  and  so  well  trained 
and  there  are  still  so  many  from  the  old  troupe  around.... 

Crawford:   Does  that  make  a  substantial  difference,  the  fact  for  instance 
that  John  Priest  [technical  director]  has  been  for  so  many 
years  with  the  company? 

Wixell:    Yes,  I  think  it  is  incredible  to  have  a  guy  like  him... and 
Ivan  [van  Perre]  in  the  Props.   You  meet  old  friends  that 
were  there  even  when  I  came,  even  among  the  stagehands,  and 
I  think  it's  important.   You  find  this  in  some  houses,  but 
not  in  every  one.   Very  often,  when  a  change  like  this 
happens,  you  can  get  a  new  crew  all  over,  not  necessarily 
every  stagehand,  but  in  the  offices,  that  didn't  happen 
exactly  here.   A  lot  of  people  are  still  here,  moved  around 
a  little  bit.   And  I've  never  been  away  for  long  in  between — 
so  I  always  see  familiar  faces. 

Crawford:   A  final  question  about  Mr.  Adler.   If  you  can,  reflect  on 
what  will  be  his  impact  on  opera  production  in  our  time. 
Opportunities  for  young  singers — young  audiences. 

Wixell:    I  think  he  really  gave  a  lot  of  singers  an  opportunity  to 
sing  in  this  country,  and  he  made  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
into  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country,  and  I  think 
opera  has  become  very  popular  here.   It's  a  big  house — it's 
over  3,000  seats — and  when  things  come  together,  it's  really 
proud.   What  more  can  you  ask? 

Crawford:   What  about  creating  an  opera  audience  for  the  future? 

Wixell:    Creating  an  opera  audience,  yes,  and  that  is  also  apparently 
continuing  for  the  younger  generations,  and  I  think  that's 
wonderful  what  they've  been  doing  for  a  long  time — we  used  to 
do  this  also  with  matinees  and  the  original  casts  in  matinees 
for  students.   Now  they  use  young  singers  for  the  student 
performances,  which  is  also  a  wonderful  idea.   To  be  able 
to  put  up  a  gang  of  young  singers  in  a  difficult  piece  like 
Falstaff  I  think  is  wonderful.   The  kids  loved  it  and  they 
had  the  titles  and  they  can  see  the  changes  with  the  open 
curtain — they  do  a  set  change,  and  so  on. 
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Crawford 


Wixell: 


Crawford: 
Wixell: 

Crawford : 

Wixell: 

Crawford: 

Wixell: 


We  didn't  touch  on  the  park  concerts,  but  that  also  is  one 
of  Mr.  Adler's  creations  and  you  have  been  a  big  part  of 
those. 

That's  what  we  did  together.   I  love  those,  really.   Lately 
1  haven't  been  here  at  the  right  time,  but  it  is  something 
I  would  love  to  do  again  because  I  think  it's  a  fantastic 
experience. 

You  get  a  very  large  crowd  that  doesn't  always  come  to  the 
opera  house. 

Yes,  that's  true.   And  already  at  rehearsal  (in  the  park) 
they  are  sitting  there  with  their  baskets  with  chicken  and 
wine  and  they  are  parked  there  for  the  later  concert. 

Like  Verona? 


Yes,  more  or  less. 
Our  time  is  up,  I  think. 
You  are  welcome. 
[End  of  Interview] 


Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wixell. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  recognized  the  remarkable  talent  of  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle  by  giving  him  his  first  assignment  for  the  American  stage  in 
1958,  when  Ponnelle  was  twenty-six  years  old.   He  designed  the  United 
States  premiere  of  Carl  Orff fs  The  Wise  Maiden  and  Orff 's  Carmina  Burana 
that  year,  and  the  following  season  he  was  assigned  the  American 
premiere  of  Frau  ohne  Schatten  in  San  Francisco  (Ponnelle  sent  in  his 
work  from  North  Africa,  where  he  was  in  the  French  army,  having  been 
drafted  during  the  Algerian  war;  the  drawings  for  the  final  act  never 
arrived) . 

Eleven  years  later  Adler  engaged  him  for  his  first  directing 
assignment  in  this  country;  he  staged  and  designed  the  memorable 
production  of  Rossini's  La  Cenerentola.   In  the  following  seasons  he, 
a  musician  in  his  own  right  and  eventually  one  of  the  most  prominent 
directors  of  opera  for  film  and  television,  designed  and  directed  such 
striking  productions  for  San  Francisco  as  Cosi  fan  tutte  and  Otello 
(1970) ,  To sea  (1972) ,  Rigoletto  (1973) ,  The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Gianni 
Schicchi  (1975) ,  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Pagliacci  (1976) ,  Idomeneo 
and  Turandot  (1977),  La  Boheme  (1978),  Carmen  and  the  American  premiere  of 
Reimann's  Lear  (1981),  many  of  which  created  the  kind  of  controversy 
Adler  welcomed  in  the  theater. 

Ponnelle 's  relationship  with  Adler  was  extremely  close  always  (he 
was  Sabrina  Adler 's  godfather),  and  his  signature  on  San  Francisco 
production  trends  in  the  1970s  was  marked.   Of  Adler  he  said,  "... 
Dictatorship  in  the  theater  is  necessary,  I  think... this  company  was 
always  like  a  pyramid,  and  on  the  top  was  Mr.  Adler,  and  Kurt  was  the 
only  person  in  charge  of  everything.   I  think  Kurt  was  the  last 
product  and  the  last  representative  of  a  really  great  era. . .probably  a 
kind  of  anachronistic  monster...." 

The  brief  interview  took  place  at  the  Tiburon  home  of  friends  with 
whom  the  Ponnelles  were  staying  during  the  rehearsal  period  for  the 
1985  production  of  Falstaf f ,  a  very  busy  time  for  the  director.   During 
the  session,  he  talked  of  his  and  Adler 's  similar  approach  to  opera 
production,  how  they  disagreed  and  resolved  artistic  differences,  and 
how  he  looked  to  Adler  as  a  father  in  many  ways. 

The  interview  was  left  as  recorded,  with  few  changes. 
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J.:Ponnelle,  56; 
Iconoclastic 
Opera  Director 

ftrBURTA.FOLKART, 

nme$  Staff  Writer 

jjan  Pierre  Ponnelle,  the  un- 
prfiictable,  iconoclastic  opera  di 
rector  whose  sumptuously  detailed 
productions  were  sometimes  criti 
cized  as  being  overly  stylish,  died 
Thursday  in  Munich,  West  Germa 
ny? 

He  was  56  and  the  Associated 
Press  said  he  died  in  a  hospital  but 
thjt  the  cause  of  death  was  not 
disclosed.  4. 

Musical  sources  in  the  United 
States  said  he  had  been  with  the 
touring  Cologne  Opera  in.  Israel 
wUen  he  suffered  some  kind  of  an 
attack  and  literally,  fell  into  the 
orthestra  pit  He  was  flown  to 

Germany  for  treatment. 

ii 

Ponnelle,  who  enjoyed  a  long  and 
artistically  attractive  relationship 
wtfh  the  San  Francisco  Opera  dur 
ing  the  regime  of  Kurt  Herbert 
Aqler  in  the  1970s  and  early  '80s, 
had  been  based  primarily  at  the 
Pajns  Opera  where  he  worked  with 
the  greatest  names  in  contempo 
rary  music:  Herbert  von  Karajan, 
Karl  Boehm,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Clau- 
dio  Abbado. 

>k 

Never  Studied  Direction 

Although  he  never  studied  stage 
direction,  telling  The  Times'  Martin 
Bernheimer  in  1985  that  "it  can't  be 
taught,"  he  was  one  of  the  most 
acclaimed  and  controversial  stage 
directors  in  the  world. 

He  took  liberties  with  plots  and 
narratives  in  operas  ranging  from 
"The  Magic  Flute"  to  "Cinderella" 
and  once,  in  San  Francisco,  staged 
"Rigoletto"  as  a  flashback  night 
mare  of  the  tormented  jester. 

His  constructions  of  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  and  "Madama  Butterfly" 
were  considered  definitive  works 
when  broadcast  on  television  while 
his-  motion  pictures  of  "The  Mar 
riage  of  Figaro,"  "Rigoletto"  and 
"The  Barber  of  Seville"  were  held 
up;  as  examples  of  adapting  the 
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Jean  Pierre  Poncnalle 

widely  expressive  theatrics  of  op 
era  to  the  intimacy  of  f  i.lm. 

Bom  in  Paris,- Ponnelle  studied 
music,, history  £fnd  art  and  spent 
part  of  his  childhood  in'  Baden  -Ba 
den,  in  West  Germany. 

Ponnefle  worked  first  as  a  set 
designer  before  making  his  direc 
torial  debut  in  1962  with  Richard 
Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  in 
Dusseldorf. 

During  the  1960s.  Ponnelle 
worked  at  the  world's  premier 
opera  houses,  from  the  Metropoli 
tan  Opera  in  New  York  City  to  La 
Scala  in  Milan  and  from  Covent 
Gardens  in  London  to  the  Vienna 
Opera. 

Although  his  association  with 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  had  less 
ened  in  recent  years  he  was  due 
there  in  two  weeks  to  stage  reviv 
als  of  "Cosi  fan  Tutte"  and  "Der 
Fliegende  Hollander." 

He  had  been  scheduled  to  super 
vise  the  staging  of  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  and  "Moses  and  Aron"  at 
this  year's  Salzburg  Festival  but 
was  forced  to  cancel. 

Bernheimer,  in  his  1985  inter 
view  and  commentary  on  the  flam 
boyant  Frenchman,  said  that  "at 
his  inspired  best,  Ponnelle  has 
made  opera  a  source  of  stimulation 
for  the  thinking  man.  .  .  ." 

Ponnelle  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
German  actress  and  director  Margit 
Saad,  and  a  son. 
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Kurt  Herbert  Adler:   A  Complete  Man  of  the  Theater 
[Date  of  Interview:   October  19,  1985,  Tiburon] 


Crawford:   Mr.  Ponnelle,  how  would  you  describe  Mr.  Adler  as  a  man  of 
the  theater? 

Ponnelle:   Well,  we  are  talking  in  1985,  and  when  I  am  looking  around 
the  world  today,  where  is  the  really  fully  professional 
theater  director  in  the  world?  Not  one  name  comes  to  mind. 
Nobody.   You  have  very  competent  people  for  music,  and  in 
theater  you  have  competent  people  for  staging,  for  administra 
tion,  for  fund-raising,  for  publicity — but  there  is  no 
complete  personality,  one  who  knows  the  problem  from  the 
last  contrabass,  from  the  last  chorus  part  to  the  stage 
carpenter  to  the  wig  department;  how  to  invite  Mrs.  X,  and 
not  _tp_  invite  Mr.  X.   I  think  Kurt  was  the  last  product  and 
the  last  representative  of  a  really  great  era  and  he  is 
probably  a  kind  of  anachronistic  monster,  between  us.   I 
don't  know  who  has  the  ability  today  to  be  like  he  was — 
nobody,  I  think. 

I  was  just  talking  about  this — a  very  honest  discussion — 
with  Terry  McEwen ,  who  is  now  in  San  Francisco,  as  you  know. 
Terry  told  me,  "You  know,  I  came  from  the  record  business, 
and  I  know  a  lot  about  voices,  but  now  I  am  starting  to 
learn  the  job  of  utilization  of  voice  onstage."  He  told  me  this 
just  recently,  after  nearly  four  years  in  this  job. 

Also  August  Everding,  who  is  a  great  man — August  Everding-- 
who  is  director  or  intendant  in  Munich,  Germany.   He  also 
comes  from  the  stage,  and  he  told  me  that  he  is  afraid  to 
go  into  the  workshop  because  he  doesn't  know  anything  about 
carpenters.   Kurt  was  not  afraid  to  go  and  say,  "come  on  boys, 
that's  too  expensive"  or  something  like  that,  and  he  talked 
to  them  and  they  respected  him  because  he  knew  something 
about  wood,  etcetera. 
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Crawford:   This  attention  to  detail,  it  was  rather  unique;  did  it 
produce  in  terms  of  theatrical  results? 

Ponnelle:   Yes,  especially  in  two  areas:   organization,  and  in  saving 
money,  very  simply.   You  know,  when  you  talk  with  the 
musicians   unions  and  when  you  know  exactly  their  point  of 
view — how  many  there  are  working  in  the  pit  and  how  many  at 
home  (or  they  pretend  to  work  at  home) ,  then  you  can  discuss 
with  them  their  union  problem  and  then  you  know  (if  I  am 
still  holding  to  the  example  of  a  musician  in  the  pit)  that 
it  is  not  really  possible  to  schedule  a  Wagner  rehearsal  in 
the  morning  that  is  very  heavy  for  trumpets  and  horns  and 
brass  and  then  ask  them  to  play  a  Mozart  at  night,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  their  lips.   If  they  play  Mozart,  it 
will  sound  like  three  Wagners.  And  that  will  be  ugly,  etcetera. 

So  I  think  you  have  to  know  everything  about  all  aspects 
if  you  claim  to  be  an  opera  director.   But  now  nobody  makes 
the  claim, so  nobody  is_  a  great  theater  director.   It  is  very 
simple. 

Crawford:   Would  you  say  Mr.  Adler  had  a  natural  flair  for  what  was 
theatrically  workable? 

Ponnelle:   I  really  don't  know,  because  when  I  met  him  the  first  time, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  opera.   As  you  know,  he  comes  from 
the  musical  side;  he  was  a  conductor  and  a  chorus  director. 
It  is  like  kids.   With  kids,  you  see  at  six  months  if  he  is 
sleeping  and  not  really  curious  about  what  is  around,  or 
you  see  the  eyes  of  a  very  intelligent  kid  and  you  say,  "Aha, 
this  one  is  intelligent — why?"  Because  he  is  watching  what 
is  happening  around  him  and  he  is  trying  to  understand  it. 
And  I  think  Adler  was  curious — very  simply,  curious.   And 
he  was  also  very  intelligent — that  is  a  gift  from  God.   So 
his  curiosity  plus  this  gift  from  God  was  the  reason  I 
think  why  he  was  so  knowledgeable  about  everything. 

Crawford:   He  said  that  a  weak  opera  could  be  enhanced  by  a  strong 
production. 

Ponnelle:   Can  be,  or  cannot? 
Crawford:   Can  be. 

Ponnelle:   Yes,  you  know,  a  weak  opera  can  be  saved  by  good  voices 

sometimes — by  a  great  tenor  or  great  soprano — but  I  don't 
believe  so.   Well,  yes,  with  glamorous  costumes  and  fantastic 
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Ponnelle:   scenery  the  audience  can  be  watching  for  what  comes  next; 
what  is  the  next  costume  and  what  is  the  next  scenery,  but 
I  don't  really  think  you  can  say  that  a  weak  opera  can  be 
saved.   Maybe  he  did  it  sometimes  with  pieces  like  Massenet's 
Esclarmonde  or  some  second-class  operas,  but  I  don't  think 
so.   Why  did  he  say  that?   I  can't  understand  that.   I  think 
that  is  not  typical  for  Adler. 

Crawford:   No,  I  think  he  cared  very  much  about  theatrical  quality  and 
felt  that  that  was  just  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the 
voice. 

Ponnelle:   Oh,  sure,  that  is  correct.   I  think  great  opera  usually  means 
a  great  impact  from  the  staging  point  of  view  and  also  from 
the  scenery  and  from  the  costumes,  no  doubt  about  that,  so 
that  a  great  production  is  also  needing  a  great  musical 
interpretation,  I  agree,  and  I  think  that  Kurt  was  the  first 
one  to  bring  to  this  country  some  not  too  conventional,  too 
conservative,  stage  directors. 

For  example,  Paul  Hager ,  who  was  for  years  and  years 
before  I  came  here  his  main  director,  was  absolutely  not 
conventional,  or  for  sure  not  at  the  beginning,  and  also  in 
terms  of  repertory,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  American  firsts, 
which  in  terms  of  production  were  absolutely  not  in  the  old 
Italian  tradition,  like  opera  was  and  still  is  in  America. 

Crawford:   Did  he  take  chances? 
Ponnelle:   In  what  sense? 

Crawford:   By  that  I  mean  did  he  try  things  that  had  not  been  tried 
anywhere  before? 

Ponnelle:   Oh  yes,  he  was  always  very  courageous. 


Adventures  in  Staging:  Acibert  Reimann's  Lear 


Ponnelle:   I  am  sorry  to  speak  about  what  has  happened  between  him  and 
myself  but,  for  example,  I  did  the  world  premiere  of  Lear  by 
Reimann,  which  is  a  very  contemporary  opera,  in  Munich,  and 
he  was  there  for  the  final  dress  before  the  opening  night,  and 
he  was  very  impressed  by  the  piece  and  by  the  production, and 
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Ponnelle:   he  said,  "Jean-Pierre,  I  take  it  for  San  Francisco."   I 

said  okay,  I  think  that  is  very  good,  and  I  was  happy  for 
my  friend  Reimann,  the  composer,  and  who  knows,  it  might 
well  turn  out  to  be  a  great  scandal,  but  I  didn't  care. 
And  just  after  the  final  dress  rehearsal,  before  the  reviews 
came  out,  he  was  writing  letters  to  the  editors  and  contacting 
the  singers  and  before  any  impact  on  an  audience  only 
because  he  was  persuaded  it  was  a  great  thing  and  he  said  to 
himself:   "I  get  it!"  And  I  think  that  was  very  courageous 
of  him.  Okay,  it  was  a  very  good  opera — it  was  a  success 
around  the  world  and  also  the  production  was  a  success.   But 
he  did  it. 

Crawford:   He  said,  "The  present  never  decides.   The  future  decides." 
Ponnelle:   Oh,  that  is  always  the  case. 


The  San  Francisco  Opera  Production  Team 


Crawford:   How  about  the  technical  team  in  San  Francisco?   I  know  that 

you  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Priest,  Mr.  Cayard ,  etcetera, 

for  many  years  and  they  have  been  here  for  many,  many  years. 
Are  they  exceptional? 

Ponnelle:   You  have  these  technicians  here  for  many  years  like  John 

Priest,  Pierre  Cayard,  Mike  Kane,  the  shop  carpenter,  like 
Ivan  Van  Perre,  the  chief  prop  man,  like  the  draughtsmen,  like 
Richard  Stead,  the  wig  man,  who  was  there  twenty  years, 
etcetera,  so  you  have  in  all  the  key  positions  people  who 
were  involved  exclusively  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  which 
is,  except  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York,  something 
I  never  have  seen  before  in  this  country.   That's  unique. 

Secondly,  they  were  always  fully  professional,  but  in 
the  teamwork  with  Adler  ,  I  think  they  got  better  and  better 
too,  so  that  I  think  the  shop  and  the  quality  of  the  crew 
onstage  is,  in  America,  except  the  Met  or  with  the  Met,  unique. 

Also,  Mr.  Adler  had  the  talent  to  choose  as  head  of  the 
shop  Pierre  Cayard  and  not  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Miller,  and  also 
the  same  thing  to  engage  John  Priest.  I  don't  know  what  was 
John  Priest  before,  but  he  was  somewhere  on  the  East  Coast. 
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Ponnelle:   And  now  he  is  probably  the  tech  director  in  the  world  with 
the  most  experience  in  professional  opera  theater,  so  we 
come  back  to  Kurt  Adler.   That  is  my  feeling  about  these 
people  here. 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  has  called  you  genius,  friend,  and  confidant, 
and  you  have  a  unique  relationship  with  him.   Would  you 
describe  that  relationship? 


A  Special  Relationship 


Ponnelle:   Yes.   If  you  look  at  the  list  of  things  I  have  done  for 
San  Francisco  you  know  I  have  had  a  close  relationship 
since  1958.   I  started  as  a  designer,  and  then  my  first 
direction,  and  then  really  my  relationship  began  to  be  very 
close  to  Kurt  when  I  started  to  direct  here.   I  think  my 
relationship  the  first  year  was  up  and  down — sometimes  we 
were  fighting  with  each  other,  sometimes  we  were  very  close 
friends,  and  it  was  very,  very  nice,  but  it  was  nothing  special, 
and  then,  the  really  great  link  between  him  and  me  was 
Rigoletto. 

Rigoletto ,  a  very  conventional  and  popular  opera  by 
Verdi;  I  tried  to  do  it  my  way.   I  don't  say  my  way  was  the 
only  way,  but  it  was  my  way.   And  he  was  against  this 
interpretation.   And  we  were  really  fighting  like  two  men — 
not  with  their  fists,  but  not  too  far  from  it.   And  we  were 
really  screaming.   And  after  the  opening  night  he  called  me 
and  said:   "Jean-Pierre,  I  am  sorry,  I  apologize.   I  was 
wrong."  And  I  came  to  him  and  said,  "Part  of  your  criticism 
was  positive."  And  from  this  moment  I  was  very  close  friends, 
which  I  think  is  very  rare,  between  a  man  in  his  eighties  and 
I  am  fifty-two — so  there  is  thirty  years  difference. 

Since  then,  I  am  calling  whenever  I  have  a  problem,  and 
not  only  when  I  have  a  problem — always — every  week,  and  he 
calls  me  also  and  I  am  godfather  to  his  daughter  Sabrina. 
I  have  a  very  important  and  comfortable  feeling  that  I  have 
a  father  somewhere — a  father  and  a  friend.   My  father  died 
ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  a  feeling  I  have  found  a  second 
father  in  him. 
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Ponnelle:   Also,  he  has  lived  forty  or  fifty  years  in  this  country,  but 
he  is  still  also  very  European.   He  has  one  foot  in  America 
and  one  foot  in  Europe  and  when  I  say  Europe  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  where,  because  he  has  a  lot  of  Italian 
enthusiasm  in  him  and  also  a  lot  of  French  skepticism,  and 
also  a  lot  of  Austrian- Jewish  qualities  which  are  very 
visible  in  him,  so  I  am  very  close  to  all  that  because  I  am 
French  and  a  part  of  my  youth  was  spent  in  Germany  after  the 
war,  so  I  have  many  feet  in  different  cultures,  so  in  this 
way  I  am  very  close  to  him.   And  when  he  says  "confidante" — 
sure — he  talks  with  me  about  things  it  is  only  possible  to 
talk  with  me  about  and  also  I  talk  to  him  about  things 
nobody  else  knows  about  and  I  know  he  keeps  that  to  himself 
and  he  knows  that  about  me  too.   So,  yes,  confidant  and 
friend. 

Crawford:   Did  he  foster  your  career  in  a  special  way? 


Education  and  Early  Design  Work 


Ponnelle:   Yes.   When  they  offered  me  my  first  design  job,  it  was 

Carmina  Burana ,  1958,  here.   It  was  very  important  for  me; 
in  America  itself,  not  so  much,  though  I  think  the 
production  was  successful,  but  much  more  in  Europe,  to  have 
my  first  engagement  in  America  was  very  important  in  this 
sense.   And  to  do  the  Cenerentola  in  America  in  1969  was  also 
very  important  for  me.   My  career  as  director  started  in 
Salzburg,  and  San  Francisco  helped  me  a  lot,  but  at  the 
beginning  it  was  not  a  necessity.   Later,  when  we  had  this 
kind  of  regular  relationship  that  every  season  I  did  something 
with  him,  we  were  discussing  comedy  and  doing  more  serious 
opera,  a  tragedy,  then  a  Verdi,  then  a  Mozart,  then  a 
modern  opera,  these  kinds  of  things  were  much  more  important 
for  me  than  the  career  itself — to  know  that  for  the  next  decade 
I  had  the  possibility  every  year  of  doing  something  in  one 
city,  one  theater,  with  Kurt  Adler,  with  whom  I  could  discuss 
in  the  dialectic  of  the  culture  what  would  be  my  occupation 
for  the  next  eight,  ten  years.   That  was  very  important. 

Crawford:   Would  you  talk  for  a  moment  about  your  own  background. 

Mr.  Adler  has  so  often  talked  about  you  as  a  very  fine  painter 
and  technician,  but  also  as  a  musician,  which  is  rather  rare 
for  a  director. 
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Ponnelle:   I  came  from  a  musical  family.   My  father  came  from  Burgundy, 
my  mother  is  Hungarian,  and  they  both  felt  that  music  was 
very  important.   My  father's  family  was  in  the  wine  business. 
They  owned  a  lot  of  vineyards,  and  they  were  quite  rich,  so 
always,  they  did  a  second  job.   My  grandfather  was  a  music 
writer;  my  father  was  a  broadcaster  still  owning  his  vineyards. 
And  my  grandfather  was  a  friend  of  Richard  Strauss. 

My  father  came  after  the  war  to  Germany  and  founded  in 
the  French-occupied  part  of  Germany  a  broadcast  company  called 
StfdwestFunk  where  music  was  very  important  because  after  the 
time  of  the  Nazi  regime  all  of  the  modern  music  prohibited 
during  the  Nazi  regime  was  playing  at  SlldwestFunk  in  Baden- 
Baden. 

I  was  at  the  French  school  in  Baden-Baden,  I  was  a 
teenager  still,  and  the  first  conductor  there  was  Hans  Rosbaud. 
He  was  quite  famous  in  these  times,  an  Austrian  conductor. 
I  gave  him  French  lessons  and  he  gave  me  lessons  about  music. 
Also  I  was  always  playing  the  piano  then  and  studying  music 
and  later  at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris,  but  I  was  also  studying 
painting  by  Fernand  Ledger  at  La  Grande  Chaumiere  and  also 
history  of  art  and  philosophy — everything  together  and  nothing 
really  deeply — just  everything  together.   So  that  gives  you 
a  kind  of  background  of  my  student  life. 

My  first  design  offer  was  to  design  the  scenery  for 
an  opera  by  a  friend  of  mine — Hans  Werner  Henze — who  is  now 
a  famous  German  composer.   I  was  eighteen  and  he  was  twenty-two, 
so  I  started  to  design  the  scenery  without  any  knowledge  about 
the  job — theater  technique — and  the  theater  technician  there 
was  very  kind  to  me  and  helped  me  a  lot  and  it  was  a  big 
success,  and  from  that  moment  on,  the  wheel  was  turning 
faster  and  faster.   I  was  always  flying  back  to  Paris  or 
traveling  back  to  Paris  (because  at  this  time  flying  was  not 
so  usual)  and  continuing  my  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  then 
I  was  busy  designing  all  the  time. 

Then,  in  the  late  fifties,  at  the  time  of  the  Algerian 
war ,  it  was  for  my  generation  in  France  a  very  important  era 
because  everybody  was  there.  A  great  part  of  the  youth  was 
naturally  against  the  idea  of  this  war,  very  conscious  that 
it  was  nonsense.   So  I  refused  to  be  an  officer  or  to  take 
any  responsibility,  and  they  sent  me  to  a  kind  of  repression 
company  in  the  deep  desert,  in  the  Sahara.   I  was  there  for 
two  and  a  half  years — that  was  from  1959  to  1961 — so  I  was 
twenty-seven  when  they  got  me  to  do  this  kind  of  dirty  work. 
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Ponnelle:   During  the  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Sahara  I  thought 

about  what  I  would  do  later  on  and  I  decided  that  designing 
without  directing  made  no  sense  and  also  my  relationship 
with  the  directors  was  more  and  more  difficult  because  my 
interpretation  and  my  point  of  view  did  not  agree  with  what 
they  did.   So  I  decided  to  do  it  myself.   And  Germany,  again, 
gave  me  my  first  opportunity.   It  was  successful,  and  so  I 
started  a  career  as  a  producer,  as  a  director  and  designer 
for  scenery  and  costumes. 

That's  it,  that's  my  background. 


Controversy  and  Conflict 


Crawford:  We  touched  on  the  controversy  briefly,  or  the  disagreements 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Adler  and  how  those  were  resolved. 
Your  productions  were  always  controversial  in  San  Francisco.. 

Ponnelle:   Yes,  not  always,  but  I  think  when  it  was  not  so  a  lot  of 
people  were  disappointed.   I  never  tried  to  do  something 
that  was  controversial  because  I  think  that  is  a  lot  of 
fun,  absolutely  not... I  had  intellectual  comfort.   I 
think  convention  is  something  suspicious.   I  hate  it. 
Especially  in  the  opera  world,  convention  is  comfortable, 
like  a  deep  sleep.   If  you  don't  believe  that  repertory  can 
be  something  with  a  lot  of  vitality,  if  you  think  it's 
appropriate  to  come  downstage  and  sing  around  the  prompter's 
box,  and  that's  it,  in  pretty  costumes  and  with  some  nice 
scenery,  it  is  okay,  but  that's  not  my  world.   So,  what  I 
did  I  always  did  very  sincerely,  and  according  to  my  point 
of  view, and  I  know  that  for  a  lot  of  people  I  knew  it  was 
controversial  and  Kurt  knew  it  too. 

Sometimes  it  was  very  successful  and  sometimes  it  was 
not.   For  me  it  was  easier,  because  after  opening  night,  I 
took  the  first  flight  and  flew  back  to  Europe,  and  he  was 
still  here,  and  it  was  sometimes  quite  hard  for  him.   I 
know  that  a  lot  of  people  were  scandalized  about  something — 
I  don't  really  know  what  it  was — I  was  using  some  girls,  or 
something. 

Crawford:   The  Dutchman — 
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Audiences:   Adventurous  and  Reactionary 


Ponnelle:   No,  The  Dutchman  was  a  great  success  in  San  Francisco;  it 
was  a  big  scandal  in  New  York.   Chicago  had  the  same 
production,  and  there  it  was  a  great  success,  and  I  think 
too  when  we  speak  about  the  audience  we  have  to  be  very 
careful,  because  there  are  two,  three,  four,  five  different 
audiences  in  San  Francisco  (not  only  in  San  Francisco  but 
especially  in  San  Francisco). 

The  Friday  night  audience,  I  think  that  is  the  more 
elegant  audience  of  people  who  pretend  to  be  elegant  and 
have  the  feeling  that  money  is  enough  to  feel  a  brain,  so 
these  kind  of  people  with  a  lot  of  gold  dollars  in  their 
heads  instead  of  intellectual  brain  cells.   They  are  very 
stupid,  cruel,  pretentious — absolutely  nothing.   Their  duty 
for  the  opera  is  only  to  give  money  and  have  to  be  thankful 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  their  money  to  a  beautiful 
art  like  opera.   I  don't  claim  that  everybody  who  is  rich 
is  stupid,  but  I  am  speaking  about  this  kind  of  society. 

Then  you  have  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon  audience 
that  is  just  the  contrary.   They  don't  know  anything  about 
opera,  but  they  are  very  enthusiastic — like  kids — and  they 
are  fantastic.   In  this  sense  you  have  the  same  kind  of 
audience  in,  say,  Timbuktu,  in  Africa,  because  this  kind 
of  naivete' gives  you  this  kind  of  power  and  sincerity  of 
enthusiasm.   Exactly  what  the  rich  people  have  lost. 

And  then  you  have  the  normal  audience  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  fantastic  audience,  because  there  you 
feel  that  around  the  Bay  you  have  Stanford,  you  have  Berkeley, 
you  have  a  lot  of  universities  and  colleges,  all  the  radio 
stations  and  also  channel  9,  and  so  you  have  a  fascinated, 
intellectual  audience — I  would  say  a  professional  audience. 
And  when  they  come  to  the  opera  they  are  not  coming  to  the 
second  act  of  Rigoletto  to  find  out  who  will  kill  whom. 
They  don't  care  about  the  story;  they  know  the  piece;  they 
really  care  about  the  interpretation.   And  that  is  fantastic 
for  everybody — for  the  singers,  for  the  musicians,  and  also 
for  the  director. 

Crawford:  And  the  fact  that  an  opera  is  controversial  here  is  an 
element  of  its  success. 
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Ponnelle:   Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  success  here — I'm  sorry 
for  the  long  discours  (discussion) — and  it  is  due  to  Kurt 
Adler  and  his  policies  over  the  last  twenty  years.   It  is 
the  contrary  in  New  York,  where  I  see  thirty  years  of 
the  dictature  (monopoly)  of  stupid  singers  and  nothing  really 
of  intelligence  onstage — only  the  impact  of  the  voice — and 
np_  music  policy,  no  policy  about  dramaturgy,  or  interpretation, 
so  that  the  audience  in  New  York  is  probably  the  most 
reactionary  audience  in  the  world. 

Now  it  is  better  because  my  friend  Jimmy  Levine  is 
fighting  very  hard  and  we  hope  that  this  kind  of  audience 
is  changing.   It  was  absolutely  incredible  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  reaction  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
Not  only  that,  but  when  I  see  a  Mozart  in  San  Francisco 
(not  only  my  Mozart) ,  how  the  audience  is  following  the  opera 
and  all  that.   In  New  York,  for  them  first  of  all  is  the 
question  is  Mozart  more  boring  and  not  so  efficient  as 
Puccini.   I  think  their  point  of  view  was,  and  is  still, 
like  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Crawford:   So  that  an  opera  director  can  actually  educate  an  audience. 

Ponnelle:   Yes,  but  not  alone,  because  I  think  that  today  the  relation 
ship  between  audience  and  theater  is  too  complicated.   You 
need  the  help  of  the  press,  of  books,  maybe  TV,  but  if  all 
that  is  working  together  you  can  absolutely  educate  and 
change  the  audience  completely.   And  that  is  the  great 
thing  about  Adler.   I  know  he  has  gotten  a  lot  of  awards 
in  his  career,  but  the  first  award  should  be  for  the  list 
of  first  American  performances.   This  is  a  great  distinction 
for  Adler,  because  it  reflects  his  courage.   And  I  think  it 
is  a  great  distinction  for  this  audience  in  San  Francisco 
that  makes  it  possible. 


Resolving  Artistic  Differences 


Crawford:   He  has  said  that  you  have  shown  him  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  do  something.   In  other  words,  that  often  when  he 
thought  something  might  be  artistically  not  quite  right  you 
convinced  him.   Rigoletto  was  one  example  of  that.   Was  the 
reverse  ever  true?  Did  he  ever  try  to  talk  you  out  of 
something  you  wanted  to  do? 
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Ponnelle:   Oh,  yes.   Day  after  tomorrow  is  the  opening  of  my  Falstaff . 
I  was  very  pleased  to  have  him  in  rehearsal  because  his 
criticism  is  always  positive.   When  he  says,  "I  have  a 
feeling  that  that  is  wrong  or  that  is  good  or  you  can  do 
that  better — or  in  this  scene  the  light  is  too  dark" — 
always  it  works  out  very  positively,  so  I  am  watching  very 
carefully  always  when  he  tells  me  something,  and  during 
the  years,  after  the  final  dress,  we  would  leave  his  office 
and  go  to  a  restaurant,  where  we  would  discuss  the  rehearsal 
and  he  would  give  me  his  notes,  and  it  was  always  for  me 
very  useful. 

Sometimes  we  fought  again,  but  what  he  understood 
through  me  was  that  like  musical  interpretation  the  dramatic 
interpretation  onstage  is  not  only  what  is  printed  in  the 
score.   The  main  thing  is  to  follow  the  music  and  to 
respect  the  music  and  not  to  disturb  the  music;  that  in  a 
piano  moment  you  cannot  open  the  big  doors  and  have  three 
hundred  horses  coming  onstage.   If  you  respect  the  music 
then  you  can  be  quite  free  with  the  libretto ,  because  a 
lot  of  librettos  are  masterpieces,  but  a  lot  of  librettos 
are  more  or  less  not  so  great  works  of  literature.   What 
you  can  do  is  try  to  give  different  spots  to  the  story  or 
different  figures  in  the  story  like  in  the  old  movie 
Rashomon.   So  that  everything  is  relative  onstage.   Also, 
nobody  tells  the  truth  in  life.   Everybody  is  lying — when 
you  turn  on  the  TV,  they  lie.   When  you  turn  on  the  radio, 
they  lie.   When  you  read  the  newspaper,  they  lie.   Not 
only  lies,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  lies.   Only  onstage  do 
you  have  to  believe  what  people  sing  to  you.   Why? 

So  I  always  try  to  figure  out,  if  the  soprano  says  this 
to  me  or  to  him,  if  it  is  the  truth.   And  if  it  is  the  truth, 
why?  And  if  it  is  not,  also  why?  And  the  ability  to  be 
skeptical  gives  you  the  opportunity  then  to  analyze  the 
relationship  between  the  different  figures.   And  also,  does 
the  composer  believe  in  the  character,  or  not?  And  give 
the  relationship  between  the  composer  and  the  characters. 
For  composers  like  Mozart,  it  is  absolutely  important.   All 
these  kinds  of  questions  I  was  trying  to  address  for  myself, 
and  I  think  it  was  also  new  for  Kurt,  and  we  did  it  together. 
It  was  a  communal  evolution,  so  probably  that  is  the  reason 
that  what  we  did  together  was  always  more  or  less  different 
than  usual. 
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Crawford:   So  it  was  never  a  question  of  vetoing  anything — you  simply 
worked  out  these  difference. 

Ponnelle:   No,  he  was  trying  to  veto  me — sure — with  the  Rigoletto. 
That  was  a  big  clash  [laughs],   I  refused  that. 

Crawford:   How  about  Turandot  in  1977?  That  was  a  stunning  production 
with  Caballe'  and  Pavarotti. 

Ponnelle:   Adler  planned  a  Turandot.   And  he  arranged  the  scenery  from 
Europe,  or  I  did.   There  was  a  sculpture,  a  Chinese  statue 
and  around  the  statue  enormous  steps,  a  lot  of  steps. 
Montserrat  Caballe"  was  engaged  to  sing  Turandot — from  the 
vocal  point  of  view  she  was  perfect — also  staging,  because 
this  taboo  and  difficult  character  does  not  have  to  be  a 
beauty.   But  the  problem  is  she  cannot  move  well — she  has 
really  problems  with  her  legs  and  she  is  a  very  heavy  person. 
So  Adler  called  me  and  said  we  will  have  problems  with  the 
steps. 

So  my  assistant  was  starting  to  work  and  then  I  came. 
Montserrat  was  there — it  was  the  first  fime  I  met  her.   And 
she  says  she  is  ready  to  do  everything,  the  only  thing  she 
can't  do  really  is  go  down  the  steps.   What  can  we  do?   She 
was  really  very  nice.   And  then  I  found  the  idea,  I  told 
her:   "All  right,  I'll  give  you  two  dwarves  to  help  you  to 
go  down  and  that's  good  for  you."  And  she  was  very  happy 
about  that  and  very  enthusiastic  and  so  she  agreed 
immediately. 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  thought  that  was  very  resourceful. 

Ponnelle:   Well,  she  agreed  and  she  was  very  thankful.   She  is  very 
heavy — like  Luciano  [Pavarotti]  in  one  sense,  and  these 
kinds  of  people  are  very  shy  and  very  afraid,  and  sometimes 
people  claim  they  are  arrogant.   But  absolutely  they  are  not- 
they  simply  have  problems,  and  if  you  try  to  understand 
their  problems,  then  it's  okay.   What  you  can't  do,  I  think, 
is  cast  the  two  of  them  in  Boheme ,  and  pretend  that  Luciano 
is  a  poor  student  in  Paris,  with  a  belly  like  three  Henry 
the  Eighths  and  she  is  dying  of  tuberculosis.   Nobody  will 
believe  that. 
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A  Borrowed  Turandot 


Crawford: 
Ponnelle: 
Crawford; 

Ponnelle: 


Crawford: 


Ponnelle: 


Crawford: 


Ponnelle: 


That  production  of  Turandot  was  borrowed  from  Strasbourg? 
Yes. 

How  was  the  whole  process  of  borrowing  worked  out  by  you 
and  Mr.  Adler?  He  borrowed  very  inventively,  it  seems  to 
me. 

He  borrowed  a  lot  in  Italy,  I  think.   To  go  back  to  what 
we  were  discussing:   He  said,  "What  we  can  do  next  year — 
not  next  year  because  that  is  too  soon — but  maybe  in  two 
years  or  three  years."   So  I  said,  "Listen,  this  project 
is  interesting  for  you?"  And  he  said  yes  so  we  tried  to 
make,  not  a  co-production, because  that  is  not  possible 
from  a  money  point  of  view.   You  can't  engage  in  1972  this 
money  for  the  year  1976,  and  also  you  have  to  plan  that  in 
advance;  if  not  it  is  too  late. 

So  it  was  a  kind  of  agreement  with  Strasbourg,  whereby 
we  said ,  "Build  it ,  and  in  two  years  or  three  years  we  rent 
it  for  $100,000" (I  don't  know  what).   And  so  it  was  possible 
for  them  in  Strasbourg  to  give  more  money  for  the  production 
and  also  it  was  less  expensive  for  San  Francisco  to  rent  it 
from  Strasbourg  than  to  build  it  completely  new  here.   And 
so  that  was  the  system. 

I  don't  know  if  you  can  verify  this,  but  you  designed  the 
American  premiere  of  Frau  ohne  Schatten  in  1959 ,  and  that 
must  have  been  the  time  you  went  into  the  Sahara. 

Yes,  that  is  so.   I  started  to  design  it,  and  I  sent  my 
design  here.   I  remember  I  finished  my  design  on  the  last 
day  before  I  left  Paris  for  the  French  Army,  and  I  sent  it, 
and  for  some  reason  these  designs  never  came  to  San  Francisco, 
And  I  know  that  still  today  he  doesn't  believe  I  sent  the 
design,  but  I  did! 


What  does  one  do  in  a  case  like  that? 
last  act. 


I  believe  it  was  the 


It  was  the  last  act,  and  it  was  a  very  bad  situation  for 
him — for  me  too,  because  it  was  my  name — but  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  send  anything  else,  so  I  think  we  were 
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Ponnelle:  talking  on  the  phone,  a  very  strange  conversation  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  French  Sahara,  and  we  agreed  to  use 
something  painted  from  The  Visitation — something  like  that. 


I  saw  the  photos  some  years  ago  from  a  revival  and  I 
was  really  afraid,  because  it  was  old-fashioned  for  me, 
really  something  like  from  the  fifties — it  made  no  sense;  I 
did  a  lot  what  the  director  asked  from  me. 

But  anyway  when  I  saw  the  photos  at  the  time  he  was 
planning  a  revival  of  the  work,  and  this  is  an  example  of 
our  friendship,  I  said:   "Please,  Kurt,  don't  use  it,"  and 
he  did  not.   It  was  probably  much  cheaper  for  him  to  use 
this  old  production,  but  he  did  not;  I  don't  know  what  he 
did.   Maybe  he  changed  the  production  or  maybe  he  rented 
another  production.   Anyway  when  I  asked  him  not  to  use  my 
old  designs  for  Frau  he  respected  my  wishes — very  fair  and 
very  nice. 


Democracy  in  the  Theater 


Crawford: 


Ponnelle: 


How  would  you  rank  the  company  during  Mr.  Adler's  time? 
have  worked  in  all  the  major  houses  of  the  world. 


You 


You  know,  the  word  "democracy"  in  the  theater  is  very 
relative.   I  don't  believe  in  too  much  democracy.   I  think 
theater  has  to  be  the  contrary  for  the  country — dictatorship 
in  the  theater  is  necessary,  I  think.   So  that  this  company 
was  always  like  a  pyramid,  and  on  the  top  was  Mr.  Adler, 
and  Kurt  was  the  only  person  in  charge  for  everything.   And 
that  is  good  when  you  have  only  one  partner. 

So  it  was  that  when  I  was  talking  with  the  wig 
department  or  the  costume  department,  it  was  always  Mr.  Adler. 
This  can  be  a  problem  if  the  director  has  no  kind  of  idea 
of  what  is  going  on,  but  Kurt  was  always  very  open  to 
everything,  and  his  great  ability  to  tell  the  truth  to  his 
partner — he  was  always  very  honest.   He  said,  "Okay,  Richard 
[Stead],  buy  what  you  need  or  no,  Jean-Pierre,  don't  ask 
that  of  Richard,  we  don't  have  enough  money  for  this  production. 
And  he  was  right. 
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Ponnelle:   When  I  am  working  for  Scala  or  Munich,  they  ask  me  to  do 

the  production,  so  I  do  my  designs — if  it  is  too  expensive, 
they  have  to  discuss  it  with  their  administration,  with 
their  directors.   Usually  they  have  enough  money — they  have 
too  much  money — and  so  that's  no  problem.   But  they  discuss 
the  matter  with  every  department ,  often  not  consulting  the 
director,  that's  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Here  it  was  the  contrary.   Your  partner  at  every  level 
was  always  Adler.   And  I  think  that's  good,  ^f_  the  boss  is 
a  full  professional  and  not  a  problem. 

Crawford:   And  the  result? 

Ponnelle:   The  result  is  better  and  h£  saved  a  lot  of  money.   A  unique 
thing.   You  know,  when  I  sent  my  scenery  designs  I  always 
sent  it  to  his  name,  Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  and  never  directly 
to  the  painters'  shop.   In  other  theaters  I  do  that  always. 

Crawford:   You  say  the  European  companies  had  too  much  money.   We  never 
have  enough  money.   But  the  result,  would  San  Francisco  be 
among  the  top  houses  in  terms  of  results? 

Ponnelle:   Yes,  sure.   I  don't  know  the  last  three  years  how  Terry 

[McEwen]  did  it,  but  I  think  he  did  it  quite  well.   But  I 
know  that  during  Mr.  Adler 's  time  when  people  were  talking 
about  the  great  opera  houses  of  the  world,  it  was  always 
starting  from  the  West:    San  Francisco,  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Munich,  Scala,  Vienna.   That's  it. 


"The  Big  Shadow"  in  Retirement 


Crawford:   Why  did  he  retire? 

Ponnelle:   Well,  I  think  that  after  seventy  it  is  not  only  a  problem 
of  personal  retirement,  it  is  also  a  problem  for  other 
people  in  the  sense  that  you  are  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  that 
younger  people  are  coming  with  also  the  right  to  sit  on  the 
chair — the  same  chair.   I  think  he  is  eighty  now,  and  I  know 
he  is  suffering  to  now  be  still  in  his  office  and  trying  to 
tyrannize  Marian  Lever  [executive  secretary].   You  know  her, 
she  is  very  important  also.   In  any  case,  at  eighty,  he  is 
absolutely  healthy — his  brain  is  working.   He  has  two 
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Ponnelle:   absolutely  marvelous  kids;  he  must  be  happy.  But  that  is 
not  his  character.   He  says,  "Yes,"  but  he  is  not  happy 
enough!   [laughs]   So,  he  will  probably  die  very  young. 

Why  did  he  retire?   I  think  he  was  not  really  ready 
to  retire.   You  know  about  the  fight  with  Terry  McEwen,  but 
in  his  mind  he  was  never  ready  to  retire.   He  was  thinking 
"okay,  maybe  Terry  is  really  the  director  now,  but  behind 
him  is  the  Big  Shot.   I  am  still  the  big  shadow." 

But  he  is  not.   So  that  was  the  crisis.   You  know,  it 
is  stupid  to  say  that  everybody  has  to  retire  at  sixty-five. 
Because  if  people  are  senile  at  forty,  they  are  born  senile, 
and  other  people  are  still  fantastic  at  seventy-five. 

I  was  working  in  Stockholm  only  one  time,  where  they 
retire  singers  at  fifty-two.   It  is  absolutely  a  tragedy. 
Every  year  they  have  a  big  meeting,  and  they  retire  people, 
and  you  see  healthy  young  men  with  great  voices,  and  it  is 
prohibited  to  sing,  prohibited  to  work.   That  is  really  a 
tragedy.   A  stupid  view  of  socialism. 

But  I  think  with  seventy-five,  if  you  have  responsibility, 
unless  you  are  a  free  artist,  you  have  to  leave  that  for 
young  people.   The  old  lion  has  to  retire. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Jess  Thomas  was  interviewed  in  the  spacious  Tiburon  home  he  shares 
with  his  wife  and  young  son  overlooking  the  Bay  and  San  Francisco 
skyline.   Acknowledged  as  one  of  the  foremost  Wagnerian  tenors  of  our 
time,  he  is  at  fifty-eight  a  tall,  handsome  man  with  an  exuberant 
manner.   In  the  large,  modern  living  room  where  we  talked  hang  framed 
poster-af f iches  from  Vienna  and  various  German  houses  where  he  worked 
and  photographs  of  Thomas  in  his  most  famous  roles:   Tristan, 
TannhHuser,  Siegfried,  Siegmund,  Parsifal. 

Thomas's  meteoric  career,  officially  begun  when  he  won  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions  in  1956  at  age  twenty-nine,  include 
engagements  on  all  the  major  opera  stages  in  the  world,  numerous 
prizewinning  recordings,  and  top  operatic  honors:   He  was  named 
Kammersa'nger  by  the  governments  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  (1963  and  1976) 
and  awarded  the  Richard  Wagner  Medallion  at  Bayreuth  (1963) .   The 
San  Francisco  Opera  Medal  was  given  to  him  in  1972. 

Having  won  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions  in  1956  and  graduated 
from  the  first  Merola  Opera  Program  in  1957,  Thomas  went  to  Germany  to 
make  his  career.  By  1961  he  was  engaged  to  sing  the  title  role  in 
Parsifal  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  singing 
on  all  the  great  opera  stages,  including  appearances  as  Tristan  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Vienna  State  Opera,  and  the 
Bolshoi  Opera,  all  in  that  season. 

In  his  1965  debut  season  in  San  Francisco  he  appeared  as  Lohengrin, 
Walther  and  Bacchus,  followed  by  his  first  American  Tannhk'user  in  1966, 
his  first  Tristan  in  1977,  and  his  first  Peter  Grimes  in  1973.   Of 
Adler  he  says:   "He  had  that  knack  of  picking  people's  brains  and 
knowing  where  they  wanted  to  be  and  what  they  wanted  to  do.   And  in  all 
fairness,  of  giving  them  an  enormous  chance  maybe  to  do  a  role  that 
they  hadn't  done  some  place  else." 

Thomas  bid  farewell  to  the  opera  stage  in  1982;  his  last  San 
Francisco  appearance  was  in  1981 — Adler 's  last  season — when  he  stepped 
into  the  role  of  Siegmund  with  an  hour's  notice. 

The  following  interview  was  lightly  edited  by  the  tenor. 


Caroline  Crawford 

Interviewer-Editor 
May  1986 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
Univeristy  of  California,  Berkeley 


New  York  Times 
October  13,  1993 


Jess  Thomas,  66,  American  Tenor 
Who  Specialized  in  Wagner,  Dies 


By  ALEX  ROSS 


Jess  Thomas,  an  operatic  tenor  best 
known  for  his  interpretation  of  Wagne- 
rlan  roles,  died  on  Monday  in  San  Fran 
cisco.  He  was  6fl. 

The  cause  was  a  heart  attack,  said 
his  wife,  Vlolctta. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  1927  in  Hot 
Springs.  S.D.  He  studied  child  psychol 
ogy  at  Stanford  University  before  tak 
ing  up  a  full-time  operatic  career  in  the 
1950's.  After  making  his  debut  with  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  In  1957.  he  spent 
several  years  in  Europe,  singing  Parsi 
fal  at  Bayreuth  In  1961.  He  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1962  as 
Wnliher  in  "Die  Meistersinger." 

At  first  he  sang  lyric  roles  as  well  as 
the  heavier  Wagnerian  repertory,  but 
he  increasingly  made  Wagner  his  spe 
cialty  through  the  19€0's  and  70's.  Al 
though  some  critics  felt  he  strained  his 
voice  with  the  Heldentenor  roles,  his 
interpretations  nevertheless  drew  high 
praise.  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  writing  in 
The  New  York  Times  in  1974.  singled 


out  his  "clear,  intelligent,  smooth  sing- 
(ing;  sympathetic  acting;  stylish  musi- 
iclanshlp." 

Co-Starred  With  Nllsson 

Among  Mr.  Thomas's  major 
achievements  was  a  stirring  Tristan,  a 
role  he  performed  In  the  late  1960's  and 
early  70's.  He  was  one  of  the  few  tenors 
who  could  hold  his  own  against  the 
formidable  Isolde  of  Birgit  Nlisson. 
What  he  lacked  In  sheer  power  he 
made  up  for  with  poetic  intensity. 

"One  must  forfeit  ego  to  communi 
cate  ideas,"  he  said  In  an  Interview  In 
1971.  "Studying  Wagner  roles  Is  like 
peeling  an  onion.  Beneath  the  first  lay 
er  Is  another  and  another  until  you 
reach  the  center,  then  —  Infinity." 

Mr.  Thomas  also  sang  Siegfried.  Lo 
hengrin.  Samson,  Florestan  in  "Fide- 
lio"  and  Lensky  in  "Eugene  Onegin," 
among  other  roles.  His  recorded  legacy 
includes  "Lohengrin,"  conducted  by 
Rudolf  Kempe  (EMI);  "Siegfried." 
conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  , 
(Deutsche  Grammophon)  and  a  fa 
mous  1962  Bayreuth  "Parsifal"  under 
Hans  Knappertsbusch  (Philips).  j 

He  is  survived,  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
by  a  daughter.  Lisabet.  and  two  sons.; 
Jess  David  and  Victor. 
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San  Francisco  Opera  Launches  a  Heldentenor 
[Date  of  Interview:   May  22,  1986,  Tiburon] 


Crawford:   Mr.  Thomas,  when  did  you  meet  Kurt  Adler ,  and  what  were 
your  first  impressions? 

Thomas:    I  met  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  thirty-three  years  ago,  almost 

exactly  at  this  time.   I  was  a  student  at  Stanford  and  he 
came  to  hear  a  production  of  Catulli  Carmina  [Carl  Orff, 
composer]  conducted  by  Harold  Schmidt.   So  it's  1953 — 
thirty-three  years  I've  known  Kurt.   There  have  been  stormy 
years,  but  most  of  them  have  been  friendly. 

You  just  mentioned  that  the  Merola  Auditions  took  place 
in  1957,  in  the  Curran  Theatre  at  that  time,  and  he  was  a 
judge.   He  appointed  himself  one  of  three  judges  for  the 
Auditions.   The  other  two  were  the  famous  mezzo-soprano 
Rosa  Ralsa  and  Jan  Popper.   So  I  always  felt  I  had  his 
stamp  of  approval  and  he  put  me  through  this  training 
program  in  his  usual  demanding  way.   There  were  some  seventeen 
roles  in  the  repertoire  of  the  fall  season  that  he  felt 
would  be  appropriate  for  me,  and  he  said,  "Thomas,  you  have 
to  learn  these  seventeen  roles." 

Actually  the  Auditions  started  in  1956,  but  they 
culminated  in  a  concert  at  Stern  Grove,  which  Kurt  conducted, 
and  then  the  first  Merola  training  program  was  in  the  fall 
season  in  1957. 

At  the  concert  that  preceded  the  training  program,  there 
were  dual  winners;  Marie  Gibson  was  also  a  winner.   He 
presented  the  two  of  us  at  Stern  Grove  with  the  opera 
orchestra  in  a  concert,  and  when  I  look  back  at  the  concert, 
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Thomas:    it  was  really  rather  daring,  you  know?  A  great  many  numbers, 

and  we  did  the  whole  program  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in 

the  morning  and  then  the  program  began  at  one,  so  we  sang 
for  three  or  four  hours  straight. 

I  remember  I  did  Lohengrin ,  one  of  the  important  arias 
from  Lohengrin;  I  did  "Celeste  Aida,"  I  did  the  "Prize  Song" 
from  Die  Meistersinger .   And  he  said:   "Now  you're 
not  transposing,  are  you?"  And  I  said,  "Of  course  not!" 
And  so  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  we  do  not  transpose  the  latter 
part  of  the  duet,"  which  is  often  done  for  the  high  C,  so  he 
was  demanding. 

The  training  program  was  marvelous.   Two  rather  wonderful 
things  happened  during  the  program:   I  did  study  these 
seventeen  roles — not  to  say  that  I  completed  them — but  I 
did  my  best.   One  was,  for  example,  Alfredo  in  La  Traviata, 
and  Matt  Farruggio  gave  us  stage  direction  in  that  opera. 
Fortunately,  during  one  of  the  orchestra  rehearsals,  the 
tenor  was  not  available  and  I  got  to  sing  an  orchestra 
rehearsal,  a  great  advantage  for  a  beginner. 

Later,  another  role  that  I  was  assigned  through  the 
program — I  had  two  small  roles  in  the  major  season  (one  was 
the  Haushofmeister  in  Rosenkavalier)  and  that  was  only  one 
line  basically — caused  me  a  great  deal  of  consternation 
because  I  first  met  Paul  Hager  doing  it  and  he  seemed  like 
a  tyrant,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf ,  who  was  very  pedantic.   I 
thought,  if  this  is  what  the  career  is  going  to  be  about, 
forget  it!   It  was  too  difficult.   But  it  wasn't  to  be.   I 
came  to  know  those  two  men  later  in  my  career,  and  I  loved 
them  and  respected  them  both. 

The  other  role  was  Malcolm  in  Macbeth.   This  was  the 
season  when  Callas  cancelled  and  Leonie  Rysanek  took  over 
not  only  some  of  her  roles  but  Stella's  roles — it  was  an 
exciting  season. 

During  that  time,  as  luck  or  fate  would  have  it,  the 
tenor  became  ill,  and  Adler  said:   "You  must  learn  the  role 
of  Macduff,  which  is  the  leading  tenor  in  Macbeth.   One  day 
he  had  an  audition  for  Maestro  Molinari-Pradelli,  and  said, 
"This  gentleman  maybe  could  sing  the  role  if  the  tenor 
does  not  get  well."  And  the  conductor  approved  of  it  and 
luckily  or  unluckily,  the  tenor  got  well,  and  I  didn't  sing 
it,  but  it  was  a  vote  of  confidence,  again. 
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Thomas: 


Crawford: 
Thomas: 


Crawford: 


Thomas: 


So  this  training  program  was  very  vigorous  for  me.   It 
included  very  small  roles  from  Ariadne ,  one  of  the  Ping, 
Pang,  Pong  (I  don't  know  which  one  I  was — the  Pong  I  think) 
in  Turandot ;  I  learned  a  lot  of  roles.  The  training,  the 
stage  experience,  the  excitement  was  a  great  launching  for 
me. 

The  training  program  was  then  during  the  season? 

Well,  prior  to  and  during  the  season.   I  don't  remember  how  long 
we  had — probably  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  summer — it's 
much  longer  now.   During  that  time  I  had  to  learn  all  of 
these  extra  roles,  which  showed  me  the  discipline  Adler 
demanded  from  his  artists. 


He  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  you. 
is  a  very  large  task. 

It  surely  was. 


That 


Growing  up  in  the  Midwest  and  Coming  to  Stanford 


Crawford:   How  long  had  you  studied  voice? 

Thomas:    It's  very  difficult  to  say,  because  a  lot  of  the  study  for 

a  singer  is  a  mosaic  that  fits  together.   I  had  always  sung. 
I  came  from  the  Midwest,  where  we  had  a  very  strong  music 
program  in  the  public  schools. 

In  South  Dakota,  a  German  founded  a  youth  band  there 
that  later  became  part  of  the  public  school  system.   I  had 
played  Wagner  overtures  and  so  forth  in  the  orchestra.   I 
played  a  number  of  instruments:   trumpet,  bassoon,  and 
violin  and  tried  at  the  piano,  and  also  sang.   No  actual 
formal  training  in  the  singing. 

That  aside,  I  didn't  start  really  formally  studying 
until  I  came  to  Stanford.   There  I  met  Otto  Schulmann, 
head  of  the  voice  department  at  that  time,  and  I  studied  with 
him.   Through  him  I  did  the  first  opera  I  ever  did  in  my 
life,  and  that  was  Falstaff.   Shortly  thereafter  with  Maestro 
Salgo  I  did  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  a  number  of  orchestral  pieces 
and  short  operas.   So  the  training  began  in  about  1953  or 
1954. 
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Thomas:    I  was  studying  for  my  doctorate  in  psychology  and  anthropology 
and  Schulmann  said,  "What  are  you  doing  trying  to  get  a 
doctorate;  you  are  too  young  for  that.   You  will  always  regret 
it  if  you  don't  do  something  with  this  voice.   Give  me  a 
year — you'll  train  in  languages  and  you'll  train  with  me 
vocally  and  do  fencing  and  dramatics  and  all  those  disciplines 
that  you  need  to  get  caught  up  on.   If  I  think  in  a  year's 
time  that  you  are  ready,  then  we'll  study  another  year  and 
then  you  can  go  to  Europe  and  try  your  career. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  disappointed  that  I  entered 
the  Auditions  in  San  Francisco.   He  felt  it  would  do  no  good 
for  me.   He  felt  I  was  already  bound  for  Europe  and  why 
should  I  spend  the  time  here.   He  said,  "If  you  win,  it's 
wonderful.   If  you  lose,  it's  a  psychological  negative  you 
don't  need.   And  I  don't  know  if  you  win  that  it  will  do 
any  particular  good."  He  was  rather  mad  at  me  about  that. 

Crawford:   But  you  do  think  it  was  valuable? 

Thomas:    Oh,  terribly  valuable,  because  I  could  go  to  Europe  then  as 
a  beginner  and  claim  credit  for  having  sung  on  a 
professional  stage. 


A  Successful  Stage  Career  Started  in  Germany  and  a 
Debut  at  the  Met 


Crawford: 


Thomas : 


You  came  back  to  San  Francisco  in  1965. 
the  interim? 


What  happened  in 


Well,  Adler  had  come  often  to  Europe,  and  I  think  he  himself 
would  admit  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  enormous  success 
that  I  had  quite  immediately.   He  expected,  I  think, 
something,  but  not  quite  that  much.   So  he  immediately 
started  making  me  offers,  practically  as  soon  as  I  had  my 
first  major  success.   Certainly  by  the  time  I  had  done  the 
first  Bayreuth  production  in  1961. 

I  felt  that  as  an  American, when  I  came  back  to  this 
country  and  I  knew  Kurt  very  well  and  I  knew  he  was 
interested  because  he  had  always  shown  an  interest  in  my 
career  and  those  of  many  American  singers,  that  I  would  like 
to  go  to  the  Met  first.   I  felt  strategically  that  I  would 
be  a  more  important  artist  had  I  had  a  success  at  the  Met 
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Thomas:    before  returning  to  my  own  area.   And  so  I  put  him  off 

for  several  seasons.   He  was  the  first  to  ask  me  to  come 
back  to  America,  but  I  refused  several  of  his  offers;  I 
went  to  the  Met  in  '62,  and  '63,  '64,  and  then  I  finally 
accepted  his  offer  for  1965. 


San  Francisco  Opera  Debut:   1965 


Crawford:   You  sang  four  large  roles.   How  did  that  come  about? 

Thomas:    First  of  all,  he  wanted  some  things,  and  I  wanted  some 
things,  and  an  opera  singer's  life  is  part  compromise. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  that.   My  manager 
had  died — I  had  the  very  famous  manager  Andre  Mertens — and 
when  he  died  a  new  manager  took  over  who  was  not  very 
sympathetic.   She  kind  of  "botched  up"  my  relationship  with 
Kurt.   The  correspondence  got — a  lot  got  lost  in  the 
translation  between  letters. 

Finally  he  said,  "Now,  Jess,  it  is  time  we  sat  down 
and  talked."  And  so  I  was  making  all  kinds  of  demands.   I 
wanted  first  of  all  to  sing  Meistersinger ,  in  which  I  had 
made  my  debut  at  the  Met,  and  I  wanted  to  sing  Lohengrin, 
which  had  become  one  of  my  roles  in  Europe,  and  I  also 
wanted  to  keep  introducing  myself  to  Italian  roles,  and  so 
I  wanted  Tosca. 

He  wanted  Ariadne ,  which  of  course  I  loved  and  had 
sung  too,  and  so  we  met  in  one  of  the  hotels  on  Central 
Park  South,  and  he  brought  a  whole  phalanx  of  his 
assistants  at  the  time — three  or  four  young  men — and  we  sat 
and  talked  about  the  contract.   I  insisted  that  I  have  at 
least  one  and  a  half  performances  per  week,  which  doesn't 
sound  like  much,  but  in  a  twelve-week  period  it  is  eighteen 
performances. 

So  we  sat  down  for  our  first  discussion,  and  of  course 
I  was  at  a  disadvantage  because  I  wasn't  really  in  coordination 
with  my  manager,  and  I  went  alone.   We  talked  over  the  whole 
thing  and  everything  seemed  fine  and  of  course,  obviously, 
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Thomas:    the  bottom  line  is  always  the  money.   I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  I  was  establishing  myself,  having  made  a  success  at 
the  Met,  as  a  first-rate  star  and  not  one  of  the  "Merolinos" 
coming  home. 

And  so,  it  was  quite  a  funny  afternoon  of  discussion, 
and  at  one  point  one  of  the  assistants  said:   "Mr.  Thomas 
has  kept  very  slim,  and  I  don't  know  if  his  arms  are  long 
enough  to  embrace  some  of  these  prima  donnas."  Adler,  in 
his  very  wonderful  way,  stopped  him  and  said:   "Gentlemen, 
after  today  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry  about  the  length 
or  the  reach  of  Mr.  Thomas's  arms!"   [laughs] 

Crawford:   That's  a  marvelous  story.   So  you  got  your  Cavaradossi. 
Was  that  a  sticking  point  at  all? 

Thomas:    Not  really.   That  was  one  of  his  ideas  too.   There  were 
three  performances  and  they  were  sung  by  Marie  Collier. 
But  each  performance  with  a  different  tenor:   Kdnya,  Corelli, 
and  Thomas.   So  it  was  a  coup  on  his  part.   For  the  audience, 
it  made  them  want  to  come  back  a  third  time,  to  compare. 
It  was  one  of  those  ingenious  strokes  of  his  really  phenomenal 
gifts  for  casting. 

Crawford:   What  sort  of  advice  did  Maestro  Adler  give  you  when  you 
started  off  for  Europe  in  1958? 

Thomas:    Well,  he  knew  my  teacher  and  he  knew  I  was  going  off.   And 

at  that  time  there  were  really  two  ways  to  go:   the  American 
who  would  stay,  and  if  I  had  tried  at  the  Met  and  stayed,  I 
would  surely  have  been  bound  to  these  one-liners  or  small 
roles  for  a  long  time  until  I  had  proven  myself.   And  he 
gave  no  advice  to  the  contrary — he  thought  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Crawford:   And  did  he  stay  in  touch  with  you  while  you  were  in  Europe? 

Thomas:    Oh  yes,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  he  would  call  occasionally. 

And  then  when  I  had  some  success  he  contacted  me  and  invited 
me  back  to  San  Francisco. 
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San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  the  house  a  little  bit;  you  have  had  vast 
exposure  to  opera  houses  all  over  the  world.   In  the  mid- 
sixties,  what  was  the  house  like? 

Thomas:    Fabulous!   It's  still  a  fabulous  house.   One  of  the  great 

houses  in  the  world.   You  must  remember  that  I  was  so  eager, 
coming  from  an  area  where  operas  are  never  performed  and 
then  working  in  Oregon  where  even  Portland  seemed  a  metropolis 
and  didn't  have  that  great  an  opera  house.   I  came  practically 
virginal  to  the  Bay  Area  and  some  of  the  performances  I  saw 
while  at  Stanford  were  so  imposing. 

The  personalities  I  learned  to  hear  and  know  and 
love  on  stage  in  that  great  opera  house — often  I  could  only 
afford  the  very  last  seats  in  the  last  balcony,  of  course. 
I  was  working  so  hard  as  a  student  that  sometimes  I  almost 
went  to  sleep  during  performances,  I  must  confess.   But  I 
saw  Flagstad  in  the  house.   I  saw  my  first  Tristan  in  this 
house  with  Grob-Prandl  and  Ludwig  Suthaus.   And  I  saw  the 
most  phenomenal  casts  you  can  imagine:   Hans  Hotter  and 
Margarete  Klose  and  Leonie  Rysanek.   And  the  then  unknown 
Swedish  soprano,  Birgit  Nilsson.  I  came  to  love  Inge  Borkh, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  also  one  of  the  stalwarts  here  at 
the  house  as  Senta  and  Elsa  and  Lady  Macbeth.   So  the  house 
was  practically  a  home  to  me.   I  love  the  whole  ambiance  of 
the  house. 


Crawford:   That  was  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 
fly  so  far  to  sing  here? 


Why  do  singers 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler's  Style 


Thomas:    Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons.   Speaking  specifically  of 
Adler,  he  had  a  tremendous  knack  of  making  it  seem  so 
attractive  to  be  in  this  area.   First  of  all,  the  surroundings 
aren't  bad,  let's  face  it.   But  he  had  a  knack  of  getting 
singers  who  ordinarily  would  not  travel  that  far  and  who 
ordinarily  would  not  accept  his  terms — in  those  days  he  was 
always  very  careful  with  the  money.   Always  a  good  businessman, 
always  trying  to  get  a  bargain.   God  bless  him  for  it,  but 
it  was  difficult  sometimes. 
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Thomas:    Sometimes  he  had  artists  coming  here  just  on  the  idea  of 
how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and  he 
also  skated  on  thin  ice,  you  know.   Mr.  Bing  would  sit  in 
New  York  with  one,  two,  three  covers  for  each  role,  and 
Adler  would  sit  here  with  none,  hoping  and  praying. 

That  reminds  me  of  his  favorite  quote:   he  thrived 
working  in  a  crisis.   When  I  picture  Adler,  I  think  his 
portrait  should  be  painted  with  a  telephone  in  his  hand. 
It  seems  to  be  an  extension  of  his  arm,  that  telephone  in 
his  hand.   It's  part  of  him.   And  he  often  said  that  he 
really  functioned  in  a  crisis,  and  if  there  weren't  one, 
he'd  make  one. 

Crawford:   That's  right!   Did  he  do  all  the  fee  negotiating  himself? 

Thomas:    Oh,  absolutely.   I  was  in  a  unique  situation  at  the 

beginning  because  of  this  disagreement  with  my  manager,  so 
I  negotiated  privately  with  him.   And  that  had  become  a 
habit  because  I  did  all  my  own  management  in  Europe.   It's 
not  quite  possible  in  America.   I  had  [Ann  Colbert]  as  a 
manager  after  my  other  manager  died,  and  she  was  wonderful. 
And  she,  of  course,  did  the  fee  negotiation  with  Adler. 
But  at  the  very  beginning,  when  I  first  came,  I  talked  over 
the  first  fee  with  him.   And,  of  course,  he  was  the  final 
man  to  see  in  terms  of  the  bottom  dollar. 

Crawford:   And  he  was  hard  to  move? 

Thomas:    Hard  to  move,  and  yet  very  fair  in  his  way.   You  know,  when 
it  came  to  the  last  dollar,  I  think  he  paid  the  going  price. 

Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  Mr.  Adler  as  an  impresario,  now  that  we've 
started.   He  often  said  that  he  cast  very  late.   In  your 
recollection  was  that  the  case? 

Thomas:    Well,  he  covered  all  bases.   Certainly  "late"  might  be  one 
way  of  putting  it.   I  think  he  cast  around  for  the  best 
person  in  the  role,  and  if  something  came  along,  that  that 
person  gave  a  little  difficulty,  then  he  always  had  several 
others  on  the  line  that  would  do  as  well,  or  at  least 
tolerably. 

He  never  wanted  to  be  pushed  in  a  corner.   Of  course, 
I  don't  think  an  impresario  can  afford  to  be,  especially 
on  the  budget  that  he  was  trying  to  work  on.   So  I  don't  in 
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Thomas:    any  way  demean  him  when  I  say  that  he  simply  cast  around 
on  all  different  sides.   He  often  called  me — later  in  the 
career  when  I  was  well  established  and  in  Europe — he  would 
call  and  ask  me  about  another  artist.   How  did  she  or  he  do 
in  the  performance?  And  I'm  sure  he  did  this  with  hundreds 
of  others.   I  like  to  think  it  was  a  nice  personal  relation 
ship,  but  I'm  sure  he  did  that  with  others. 

Crawford:   Oh,  I  think  there  is  a  special  relationship. 

Thomas:  There  is,  but  I  think  he  did  that  with  others  too.  And  so 
that  point  of  lateness  might  indicate  the  fact  that  he  was 
trying  to  get  the  best  bargain. 

I  do  remember  one  very  late  situation  with  me  in  which 
I  was  almost  on  an  auction  block,  as  it  were,  between  Bing 
and  Adler.   I  was  hired  for  an  enormous  period  in  one  season 
for  the  opening  of  the  Met,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
they  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  do  as  many  performances 
during  that  period  of  the  opening  operas  as  they  had  intended. 

Bing  sort  of  let  that  slip,  and  as  soon  as  he  did,  Adler 
got  hold  of  him  and  asked  for  a  period  of  my  time.   When  I 
came  to  America,  suddenly  Bing  and  Adler  had  talked  between 
themselves  of  releasing  me  from  the  Met  for  a  period  for 
San  Francisco.   Now,  that's  very  late.   Normally  it  is  three 
or  four  years  ahead.   Of  course  I  could  have  been  obstreperous 
and  said,  "Thank  you,  no,  I'm  not  interested,"  you  know,  and 
not  accommodated  them.   But  it  was  Tannha*user ,  you  know! 
[chuckles]   And  I  wanted  to  do  it. 


Crawford:   When  was  this? 

Thomas:    In  1966,  right  after  Bayreuth 
TannhHuser  here. 


I  did  my  first  American 


But  he  had  that  knack  of  picking  people's  brains,  and 
knowing  where  they  wanted  to  be  and  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
And  in  all  fairness ,  of  giving  them  an  enormous  chance  maybe 
to  do  a  role  that  they  hadn't  done  some  place  else.   He  had 
a  great  gift  of  knowing  what  was  propitious,  what  was  the 
right  place  and  the  right  time,  and  offering  the  artists 
that  role  he  knew  that  would  appeal  the  most.   That  was  a 
very  special  quality. 
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Crawford: 


Thomas: 


Would  other  impresarios  have  been  able  to  put  that  together 
in  a  similar  way? 

Well,  number  one,  he  had  the  talent  to  be  able  to  figure  it  out; 

number  two,  the  daring  of  waiting  so  long,  as  you  say,  maybe, 

and  losing  an  artist  you  really  wanted.   Or  that  it  wouldn't 

all  come  together,  and  that  there  would  be  a  catastrophe. 

As  I  say,  I  always  felt  he  would  have  made  a  great  ice  skater, 

you  know,  because  I'm  sure  he  could  skate  on  the  thinnest  of 

ice. 

[chuckles]   Does  this  apply  to  covers,  the  fact  that  he  was 
daring  enough  to  just  assume  he  could  pull  something  together? 

That's  right,  very  often.   Not  to  say  that  he  wasn't,  of  course, 
responsible  or  didn't  think  these  things  through.  That  was 
another  kind  of  stroke  of  genius  of  his,  that  he  always  was 
so  well  informed  on  the  world  field,  who  was  singing  which 
role,  so  that  if  something  seemed  to  be  going  wrong,  or  if 
there  was  even  the  slightest  possibility,  he  had  sort  of 
feelers  out  there  for  those  people  and  where  they  were. 

Crawford:   Did  he  take  risks  with  young  singers? 


Crawford: 


Thomas: 


Leontyne  Price  Makes  a  Debut  and  Sings  an  Unexpected 
First  Aida 


Thomas:    I  shouldn't  think  so.   If  you  mean  risks  in  terms  of  his  own 
risks,  I  think  he  did.   Singers  who  were  not  big  names, 
introducing  them  to  San  Francisco.   I  remember,  call  it  a 
risk  if  you  will,  that  season,  too — I  think  it  was  also  in 
'57.   It  must  have  been.   I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  in 
that  same  season  when  there  were  so  many  things  going  on, 
Leontyne  had  not  sung  Aida  onstage.   And  she  was  here  for — 
would  it  be  the  Carmelites?   She  was  here  for  something  else. 

Crawford:   Yes,  Carmelites.   That  was  her  debut.   Then  Antonietta  Stella 
cancelled  and  Price  did  two  of  three  performances  of  Aida, 
which  she  was  supposed  to  do  for  the  first  time  later  that 
year  in  Vienna. 
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Thomas:    But  basically,  the  idea  was  that  he  called  her  up  to  the 
office,  had  her  go  through  the  role,  and  he  put  her  in  as 
Aida.   Now,  that  was  a  risk  on  his  part.   It  wasn't  a  risk 
for  her;  she  knew  the  role.   It  was  a  great  opportunity 
for  her.   As  it  would  have  been  for  me  had  I  jumped  into 
the  first  tenor  role  in  Macbeth.   That  would  be  a  great 
risk  on  his  part,  much  more  for  him  than  for  me. 

But  insofar  as  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  in  terms  of 
pushing  young  singers  into  roles  for  which  they  were  not 
suited,  that  I  know  little  of,  because  I  think  he  was  always 
very  careful. 

Crawford:  Yes.   And  he  knew  voices  so  well,  it  seems. 
Thomas:    Very  well. 


The  Adler  Temper:   The  Adler  Vision 


Crawford:   All  right.   We  haven't  talked  about  the  famous  temper. 

Thomas:    Well,  the  famous  temper.   What  is  a  temper?  The  word 

"temper,"  as  you  know,  has  two  meanings.   Whether  something 
red-hot  has  been  plunged  in  water  and  tempered,  or  it  can 
be  something  out  of  control.   In  Adler 's  case,  I  always 
felt  it  was  a  device  that  he  used.   He  had  come  from  a 
tremendously  different  background.   Having  been  in  Vienna 
and  Germany  as  much  as  I  have,  the  mentality  is  entirely 
different.   There  is  an  autocratic  sort  of — both  he  and 
Bing  were  absolute  autocrats  and  dictators.   And  a  lot  of 
people  at  times,  in  our  sort  of  soft,  non-aggressive 
country — we've  become  much  more  aggressive  now,  I  think, 
but  at  that  time  we  were  compliant — and  they  interpreted, 
oftentimes,  firmness  as  some  sort  of  temper.   I  had  a  couple 
of  spats  with  him,  of  course.   We  disagreed  about  a  costume 
here  or  a  wig  there  or  a  role  there  or  a  role  here.   And  I 
have  seen  it  in  action.   But  now  he  seems  very  mellow. 
Knowing  him  now,  either  I've  changed  a  lot  or  he's  changed 
a  lot  or  we've  both  changed  a  lot — that  so-called  temper, 
I  think,  was  almost  excusable  in  the  fact  that  it  served  the 
art. 
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Crawford:   Yes.   It  was  never  counterproductive? 

Thomas:    It  was  never  counterproductive.   I  remember  one  instance 

when  he  invited  me  to  his  box  for  a  performance  of  Tosca  in 
which  I  was  not  singing.  And  we  were  sitting  there,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  he  grabbed  me  by  the  wrist  and  said, 
"Come  on!"  And  we  ran  backstage,  and  he  was  furious,  he 
was  just  raging,  you  know? 

He  called  all  the  technicians  and  so  forth — the 
performance  was  going  on,  you  understand.   It  was  in  the 
first  act,  and  one  of  the  flats  was,  to  his  eye,  mis-set. 
That  is,  it  was  approximately  ten  to  twelve  inches  too 
far  onto  the  stage.   And  he  asked  for  the  rulers  and  he 
asked  for  plans  and  he  had  them  show  him,  everyone  who  was 
responsible  for  it.   He  was  raising  a  fuss,  you  know.   But 
think  of  it  in  this  way — what  marvelous  control,  that  he 
knew,  that  he  saw  from  his  box  the  fact  that  that  was  not 
exactly  as  it  should  be. 

Crawford:   Yes.   Every  detail. 

Thomas:    And  I  have  been  in  the  great  theaters  of  the  world,  all 

over  the  world,  and  there  are  very  few,  very  few — Bing  was 
often  in  the  theater,  but  not  as  often  as  Kurt  was.   I  lived 
through  many,  many  directors  in  Vienna.   Several  of  them 
were  as  attentive,  perhaps,  as  Adler  is.   And  SchMfer  in 
Stuttgart  was  wonderful.   But  most  of  them  wouldn't  have 
the  foggiest  idea — first  of  all,  they  wouldn't  be  in  the 
performance.   Second  of  all,  they  wouldn't  know  if  they  were 
in  the  performance. 

He  had  control  of  every  detail.   And  whether  that  was 
orchestral  or  whatever — you  know,  the  orchestra  sometimes 
became  very  peeved  at  him  for  comments  that  he  would  make, 
but  a  conductor  standing  in  front  of  an  orchestra  doesn't 
have  the  whole  feeling  that  someone  in  the  back  of  the 
house  does.   He  was  always  under  a  pressure  in  those  few 
hours  of  rehearsal  to  get  the  best  quality,  so  he  would  make 
comments  to  the  horns,  or  to  this  group,  that  they  felt 
should  have  been  made  by  the  conductor. 

He  mixed  in  everything.   He  was  the  God  over  all,  you 
know?   Bing  always  used  to  say,  too,  and  I  think  Kurt  would 
probably  say  the  same  thing,  "All  right,  I  am  autocratic,  and 
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Thomas:    I  take  full  responsibility  when  any  single  thing  in  this 

house  goes  wrong,  it's  my  fault.   But  if  any  one  thing  goes 
right,  I'd  like  the  credit." 

Crawford:   And  you  say  that  Bing  was  involved  to  a  lesser  extent  with 
the  performances? 

Thomas:    He  was  involved,  but  I  think — how  will  I  say  it?  He  was 
not  that  often  in  all  the  performances  for  all  of  the 
performance.  Kurt  seemed  to  be  always  there. 

Crawford:   Oh  yes,  I  think  he  almost  never  missed  a  rehearsal  or  a 
performance. 

Thomas:    It  was  a  tremendous  concentration  and  consecration. 

Crawford:   What  do  you  think  his  priorities  were  and  are,  in  terms  of 
opera  productions? 

Thomas:    Well,  I  think  we  can  look  at  the  program  in  San  Francisco 
that  he  brought.   First  of  all,  he  wanted  to  extend  the 
season,  which  he  did,  singlehandedly ,  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months.   So  he  wanted  to  enlarge  the  program. 
That  was  certainly  one  of  his  priorities.   Always  at  the 
top  of  his  list,  even  ahead  of  enlarging,  was  the  artistic 
side.   He  was  always  yearning,  for  instance,  to  do  Wagner 
with  not  a  reduced  orchestra  but  the  full  orchestra.   He 
was  always  yearning  to  bring  a  new  work  or  a  new  artist. 
And  he  was  very  courageous.   He  introduced  many  operas  to 
San  Francisco  much  before  the  Met  had,  and  many  European 
and  American  artists  to  San  Francisco  before  the  Met  had. 
So  he  was  very  courageous  and  basically  terribly  artistic. 
Always  interested  in  the  new.   Always  trying  to  tread  that 
thin  line  of  educating  the  audience  and  satisfying  the 
audience.   Sometimes  it  can't  be  done  simultaneously  but 
he  did  try.   He  did  expose  them  to  a  lot  of  new  works. 


Wagner  and  San  Francisco  Audiences 


Crawford:   How  are  the  audiences  here?   Is  it  a  good  audience? 
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Thomas:    Fantastic,  excellent.   I  was  amazed,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
having  attended  the  performances  is  one  thing,  singing 
them  is  another.   And  I  was  rather  amazed,  since  I  was 
rather  heavily  loaded  and  oriented  toward  the  Wagner  works 
that  there  is  such  a  great  Wagner  public  here. 

Crawford:   Yes.   And  of  course  he  must  have  stimulated  that. 

Thomas:    Well,  when  I  did  The  Ring  here  with  him,  which — to  hark 

back  to  the  Tannha*user ,  when  the  TannhSuser  was  a  success, 
he  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "Now  if  I  can  go  to  the  board, 
Jess,  if  I  can  go  to  the  board  and  assure  them  that  I  have 
you  for  the  next  four  years  to  build  a  Ring ,  I'll  do  a 
Ring.   But  you  have  to  promise  me  that  you'll  stick  to 
that."  And  if  you  stop  to  think  that  that  Ring  that  was 
then  completed — we  did  it  in  a  series,  from  1967  to  1970, 
and  then  in  1972  the  complete  Ring — it  was  the  first  time  a 
complete  Ring  had  been  given  in  thirty-seven  years! 

Crawford:   What  is  your  opinion  of  it? 
Thomas:    It  was  a  great  Ring. 


The  1967  Tristan  and  Isolde 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Tristan  of  1967  that 

Wieland  Wagner  had  been  involved  in,  right  before  his  death. 

Thomas:    Well,  it's  kind  of  interesting  because  this  shows,  again, 
his  courageousness  and  risk  insofar  as  casting  goes.   I 
had  been  scheduled  to  do  the  understudy  of  Tristan  in 
Osaka,  Japan  with  the  Bayreuth  Festival  for  Wieland  as 
a  preparatory  exercise  for  the  one  in  San  Francisco,  which 
was  to  have  been  my  debut,  and  which  it  was.   But  it  was 
to  have  been  with  Wieland,  and  at  the  time  Wieland 
died,  I  think  I  had  something  like  fourteen  contracts  at 
about  nine  different  opera  houses  in  the  world  for  new 
productions.   Of  those,  only  two  really  were  honored. 
One  at  Covent  Garden,  and  one  at  San  Francisco.   They  just 
fell  apart  because  of  Wieland 's  death  in  1966. 

Crawford:   Because  Wieland  Wagner  was  to  have  done  them,  and  it  would 

have  been  his  U.S.  debut  as  well,  an  event  of  great  interest, 
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Thomas : 


Crawford : 


Thomas: 


That's  right.   And  Adler  wanted  to  follow  through.   He 
wanted  to  do  that  performance,  and  Paul  Hager  had  also  been 
an  assistant  in  Bayreuth.  So  it  was  a  go ,  so  to  speak, 
even  though  Wieland  had  died. 

So  he  came  to  me  and  he  said,  "Now  we  have  to  give 
this,  be  organized,"  and  so  forth.   And  I  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  now  that  I'm  not  going  to  have  all  those  prerehearsals 
with  Wieland  Wagner,  I'll  be  doing  it  for  the  first  time  here. 
And  I  know  the  scheduling  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  do  my  Tristan  for  the  first  time  in  the  limited 
amount  of  rehearsals  that  are  usually  given  in  San  Francisco. 
I  just  think  it's  too  big  a  role  to  be  a  risk."  He  said, 
"What  do  you  want?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  with  the  director 
and  the  Isolde  and,  if  possible,  the  conductor,  I  need  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  rehearsals  start,  before  what 
you're  planning." 

Then  we  got  into  the  problem  of  the  Isolde  and  he  had 
several  in  mind  and  so  forth.   And  he  kept  calling  me;  he 
said,  "Don't  you  have  an  Isolde  for  me?  And  I  said,  "Well, 
Wieland  Wagner  so  much  wanted  and  begged  for  both  Irene 
Dalis  and  me,  after  the  Parsifal  in  '61,  to  do  Tristan 
and  Isolde.   If  he  thought  she  would  be  good  for  the  role, 
you  might  think  of  Irene." 

I  know  she  was  a  great  favorite  here  in  San  Francisco, 
and  that  he  liked  her.   He  said  no  initially.   I  said, 
"Well,  think  about  it."  Anyhow,  he  did.   So  that  shows 
also  his  adventuresomeness. 


So  Irene  Dalis  sang  her  first  Isolde, 
that  initial  Tristan  in  Japan? 


Was  Boulez  to  conduct 


He  did  in  Japan.   The  plan  was  originally  to  have  been  that 
I  was  to  have  sung  the  WalkUre ,  which  I  did,  with  Tommy 
[Schippers]  ,  and  Tristan  with  Boulez  conducting.   And  I  was 
to  have  then  done  the  orchestra  rehearsals  and  the  staging 
of  Tristan,  because  Windgassen  had  done  it  many  times.   I  was 
to  have  done  the  rehearsals,  to  prepare  for  San  Francisco. 
But  that  never  came  about,  because  Wieland  died. 
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Director  Paul  Hager 


Crawford:   Talk  for  a  moment,  if  you  would,  about  Paul  Hager,  because 
you  probably  worked  with  him  as  much  as  any  one  artist,  and 
he  was  very  important  to  the  company  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Thomas:    Absolutely.   Well,  I  mentioned  the  terrifying  experience 
at  first  with  him.   He  seemed  like  a  tyrant,  and  I  agreed 
with  all  the  chorus  and  a  lot  of  people  who  felt  he 
represented  a  lot  of  the  German  sturm  und  drang  that  a  lot 
of  people  didn't  appreciate.   He  was  terribly  unsympathetic; 
I  just  can't  tell  you! 

Then  I  didn't  really  work  with  him  again  until  I  came 
to  San  Francisco  in  1965.   He  was  doing  the  Meistersinger . 
and  he  treated  me  as  a  mature  artist  rather  than  a  beginner. 
I  appreciated  him  as  one  who  had  had  experience,  which  I 
hadn't  when  I  worked  with  him  before,  and  I  got  along  well 
with  him  and  I  did  many  things:   the  TannhMuser  and  the  whole 
Ring.   Also  I  did  many  productions  in  Europe  with  him: 
Fidelios  in  France,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I 
did  one  of  his  very  last  productions.   I  did  a  Meistersinger 
with  him  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1980.   So  we  worked  very  well 
together,  and  I  came  to  appreciate  him  very,  very  much. 

Crawford:   Was  he  always  demanding? 

Thomas:    Oh  yes!   Thank  goodness.   He  squeezed  the  lemon  to  the 

very  last,  you  know.   He  really  tried  to  get  the  best  he 
could  out  of  the  singer.   He  had  great  ideas.   I  liked  his 
staging  very  much,  and  I  liked  his  intensity  very  much. 

Crawford:   Did  you  see  the  variety  of  staging  grow  a  great  deal  under 
Maestro  Adler? 

Thomas:    Yes,  oh  yes.   He  was  as  adventuresome  with  new  directors  as 
any  theater  in  America.   When  you  stop  to  think  of  the 
people  he  has  had  here,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first 
to  utilize  Ponnelle's  great  talents,  and  GUnther  Rennert. 
And  he  had  made  the  invitation  to  Wieland  Wagner.   I  think 
he  was  always  innovative  and  on  the  lookout  for  all  the  great 
new  conductors  and  directors,  like  James  Levine,  who  was 
here  early  in  his  career. 
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An  American  Premiere:   Peter  Grimes 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  Peter  Grimes.   You  did  your  first  Peter 
Grimes  in  San  Francisco;  a  most  memorable  one  it  was. 

Thomas:    Oh,  what  a  wonderful  opera! 

Crawford:   How  did  you  work  through  that  with  Mr.  Adler? 

Thomas:     [laughs]   Stormily!   That  was  one  of  the  ones  where  we  had 
kind  of  a  disagreement.   I  had  been  in  contact  with 
Benjamin  Britten,  who  was  still  living  at  that  time,  and 
first  of  all,  the  east  shores  of  England  are  not  unlike 
Wales,  where  the  fishing  villages  and  coal  mines  are,  and 
where  my  ancestors  came  from.   So  I  felt  I  was  enough  of 
the  type.   Thomas  is  Welsh  and  my  mother  was  English,  and 
my  goodness,  there's  enough  of  the  British  Isles  in  me  that 
I  didn't  feel  I  had  to  be  made  over  into  a  new  type  for 
the  role  of  Peter  Grimes.   I  felt  I  was,  as  I  was, 
physically  appropriate  for  the  role. 

I  wrote  to  Britten  about  this  and  about  several 
aspects  of  the  role.   Jon  Vickers  had  made  that  role  his 
own,  and  Jon  either  was  grey  or  had  worn  a  grey  wig  and, 
you  know,  he's  sort  of  stocky,  and  with  this  grey  wig. 

He  made  his  own  character,  and  that's  what  they  started 
to  try  to  do  with  me.   Adler  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
go  in  my  own  hair,  and  I  should  wear  more  bulky,  loose- 
hanging  clothes.   There  were  several  disagreements  about 
that,  and  after  one  of  the  rehearsals,  he  came  in  and 
said,  "Jess,  you're  not  menacing  enough,"  at  which  point  I 
grabbed  him  by  the  lapels  and  gave  him  a  little  shove,  you 
know,  which  sort  of  caught  him  off  balance. 

It  didn't  ruin  our  friendship,  but  it  was  a  tense 
moment .   Thereafter ,  however ,  he  did  say  to  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  it  was  a  good  portrayal.   I  remember  Leonie 
Rysanek  coming  to  me  after  the  premiere,  and  she  said,  "You 
know  it's  good,  and  I'm  telling  you  it's  good,  but  more 
importantly,  Adler  said  it  was  very  strong."   [laughter] 
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A  First  Tristan  for  Jess  Thomas 


Crawford:   So  Adler  had  very  definite  ideas  about  interpretation  but 
at  the  same  time  he  could  be  open  to  new  ideas. 

Thomas:    Absolutely.   He  was.   To  backtrack  on  Tristan  a  little 

bit,  he  could  be  so  generous  and  so  terribly  understanding. 
He  knew  what  a  strain  I  had  been  under,  singing  Tristan 
for  the  first  time,  and  poor  Irene  Dalis  had  a  great 
tragedy:   her  father  died  two  days  before  the  premiere. 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  extra  kinds  of  pressures  on  that 
Tristan  premiere,  and  after  the  dress  rehearsal,  he  came 
into  my  dressing  room,  and  he  was  so  pleased.   Perhaps  one 
of  the — how  will  I  say  it?   I  don't  want  to  compromise  the 
image  that  people  have  of  Kurt,  but  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  meaningful  moments  was  after  that  rehearsal.   He  came 
in,  sat  down  and  took  my  hand.   And  he  said,  "Obviously,  it's 
going  to  be  a  great  premiere.   But,"  he  said,  "if  it  never 
happens,  it's  all  right  with  me,  because  tonight  justified 
all  I  thought  it  should  be.   Just  to  have  heard  tonight  was 
enough."  So  you  know,  it  was  a  great  moment. 

Oh,  he  could  be  gross,  you  know,  in  terms  of  being 
insensitive  to  people's  moods.   And  I've  heard,  although  I 
never  lived  through  being  berated  or  anything,  he  could  take 
the  courage  of  sopranos  and  so  forth  before  a  performance, 
by  saying  something,  you  know,  disparaging.   But  he  had 
these  great  moments  of  compassion  and  tenderness,  too. 

Crawford:   And,  as  you  say,  you  stood  up  to  him. 

Thomas:    I  did. 

Crawford:   He  respected  you. 


Being  Neighbors  in  Marin 


Thomas:    That  he  did.   I  know  he  did.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
along  that  line  [chuckles],  it's  strange  that  you  should 
mention  that,  because  last  year  we  built  a  pool  here  in  the 
back.   We  had  looked  around  at  many  pools,  and  my  wife  is  in 
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Thomas:    real  estate,  and  we  were  very  admiring  of  Adler's  new 

pool.   Adler  lives  in  Ross,  and  we  thought  it  was  done  quite 
well,  so  we  asked  who  had  done  the  pool,  and  we  eventually 
decided  upon  that  contractor  who  had  done  the  Adler  pool. 

This  gentleman  came,  and  at  first  he  was  a  little  bit — 
I  won't  say  in  awe — but  very  cautious  with  me.   So  I  said, 
"Lou,  what's  going  on  here?  How  come  you're  backing  off 
all  the  time?"  He  said,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  this.   I  worked 
with  Adler,  and  let  me  tell  you,  there  was  no  playing  around 
there!   And  he  told  me  you  were  the  only  star  who  ever  stood 
up  to  him,  so  I  thought,  if  you  could  stand  up  to  him,  I'm 
in  for  trouble!"   [laughter] 

Crawford:   He  was  afraid  for  his  life!   That's  a  marvelous  story.   And 
you  got  your  pool  just  the  way  you  wanted  it. 

Thomas:    We  got  our  pool  just  the  way  we  wanted  it. 


The  Adler  Retirement  and  New  Directions 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  a  minute  about  Mr.  Adler  in  his  retirement.   Did 
that  decision  take  you  by  surprise? 

Thomas:    Yes,  somewhat.   And  I  think  him,  too.  Quite  frankly,  now,  in 
retrospect — of  course,  who  can  know?   But  he  is  so  vital  now, 
and  so  full  of  it,  I  hate  to  say  I  think  he  did  it  too  soon. 
Quite  frankly,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  go  on  a 
couple  of  more  years,  you  know.   It  did  take  me  by  surprise, 
surely  did.   I  know  he  wanted  to  get  into  conducting  and 
financially,  perhaps,  better  himself  for  his  young  family, 
and  so  forth.   But  I  don't  know — it  took  me  by  surprise. 

Crawford:   You're  obviously  a  close  watcher  of  the  company  now.   Do  you 
see  any  new  directions  under  Mr.  McEwen's  administration? 

Thomas:    Difficult  question.   I  am  not  that  close  a  watcher.   It's 
strange — I'm  not  a  busman 's-holiday  type.   You  can't 
believe  how  I  really  haven't  seen  that  many  performances. 
Once  out  of  .the  opera,  I'm  faced  with  the  fact  when  I  go  to 
an  opera,  having  sung  nearly  ninety  roles,  it's  usually  one 
I've  sung.   So  when  I  go ,  I  am  suffering  either  because  I 


it 
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Thomas:    think  I  could  do  better  than  the  tenor,  or  I  sing  every 

note  with  him,  or  I  think  that  they're  doing  so  much  better 
that  I'm  jealous.   [laughter] 

Crawford:   It's  torment  any  way  you  look  at  it! 

Thomas:    It's  torment  any  way  you  look  at  it,  and  quite  frankly,  the 
direction  of  the  opera — there  are  pluses  and  minuses.   You 
know,  it's  up  and  down.   I  was  so  thrilled  that  the  Ring  was 
being  developed  and  it  was  wonderful,  and  then  I  heard 
the  Ring  was  completed,  and  then  I  hear  it  won't  be  given 
until  1990.   So  I  realize  there  are  enormous  financial 
difficulties  in  presenting  Wagner  in  that  form,  but  I 
wonder  why  the  buildup?   I  understood  originally  that  was 
to  be  a  summer  festival  here  of  the  Ring  every  year. 

In  the  fall  sessions,  I  think  some  of  the  casting  has 
been  rather  funny,  and  some  of  the  productions  I've  seen 
are — quite  frankly,  I  don't  think  the  standard  is  as,  and 
I'll  use  the  term  very  exactly — I  don't  think  it's  quite 
as  inventive  as  under  Adler.    Then  insofar  as  the  house  is 
concerned,  I  have  not  been  there  often,  so  I  can't  tell 
about  the  atmosphere.   I'm  really  not  qualified  to  talk 
much  about  it. 


The  Wagner  Society 


Crawford:  I  wanted  to  bring  in  a  bit  earlier  something  that  you  and 
Maestro  Adler  are  working  on  together  now,  I  think,  which 
is  this  Wagner  Society  grant  for  a  young  singer. 

Thomas:    Right.   That's  very  recent.   You're  just  up  to  snuff.   That 
happened  just  last  week.   It's  a  minor  thing  at  this  point. 
The  Wagner  Society,  of  course,  wants  to  do  their  small  bit 
in  encouraging  Wagner  singers,  and  they're  offering  through 
the  Merola  Program  a  scholarship.   He  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  help  screen  candidates.   That's  the  simplicity  of 
it. 

Crawford:   That  is,  you  will  hear  singers,  in  a  separate  audition? 
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Thomas:    No,  I  shouldn't  think  so.   As  part  of  the  regular  auditions. 
I'm  sure  that  the  last  decision  will  eventually  be  in 
Mr.  McEwen's  hands  or  the  Merola  Program's  hands.   I  think 
Adler  and  I  might  be  given  a  little  chance  to  give  some 
input,  that's  all. 

Crawford:   Have  you  worked  with  the  young  singers  in  the  program  since 
you  returned  to  San  Francisco? 

Thomas:    No. 

Crawford:   All  right,  final  question. 

Thomas:    Yes. 


Adler 's  Impact  on  Opera  Production 


Crawford:   What  do  you  think  will  be  Mr.  Adler 's  impact  on  the  art  of 
opera  in  the  long  picture? 

Thomas:    The  art  of  opera.   First,  his  contribution  to  the  young 
artist  in  establishing  one  of  the  first  audition  and 
training  programs  in  opera  at  a  major  house. 

Second,  I  think  he  is  worth  studying  from  several 
points  of  view.   For  example,  for  those  qualities  that 
make  him  a  great  opera  director.  I  think  any  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  in  mind  to  become  the  director  of  a  great 
opera  company  could  learn  a  great  deal  by  studying  his 
methods,  by  studying  his  innovations,  and  his  dedication. 
The  other  thing,  almost  coupled  with  that,  is  his 
contribution  in  pointing  out  again  the  need  for  a  general 
director  to  be  a  man  for  all  seasons.   He  was  acquainted 
musically  with  the  orchestra  and  vocally  with  the  voices. 
He  knew  languages.   This  again  goes  to  my  first  point,  but 
it  shows  the  tremendous  overall  scope  a  person  needs  in 
order  to  be  on  top  of  directing  a  great  opera. 

Another  of  those  great  talents,  too,  was  his  enormous 
charm  in  bringing  private  financing.   He  could  lure  dollars 
out  of  the  most  moth-eaten  pockets  imaginable.   Having  served 
on  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  all  of  those  things, 
point  out  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  a  well-rounded, 
tremendously  articulate  person. 
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Thomas:    I  would  say  too  that  the  languages  and  the  musical  ability 
together  are  very  difficult  to  find,  if  one  went  down  the 
list  of  all  the  opera  directors  in  the  world.   Take,  for 
instance,  the  Met,  where  we  have  a  dual  leadership  with 
Crawford  and  Levine.   In  Chicago,  I  don't  even  remember  the 
lady's  name. 

Crawford:   Ardis  Krainik? 

Thomas:    Yes,  and  in  Vienna  it's  changing  all  the  time. 

Crawford:   The  Viennese  give  intendants  a  hard  time,  I  guess. 

Thomas:    They  do.   In  1969  it  was  the  one  hundred-year  celebration 
of  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  and  in  one  hundred  years  only  one 
single  director  ever  lived  or  stayed  through  his  whole  term. 
They  either  left  or  died,  you  know,  before  their  whole  term 
was  up.   Now  it  has  changed  somewhat,  but  in  those  one 
hundred  years — it's  unbelievable! 

Crawford:   It  is.   Do  you  think  Mr.  Adler  was  tempted  when  he  was 

given  the  invitation  from  Maestro  Von  Karajan  to  assist  him 
in  Vienna? 

Thomas:    Of  course.   And,  of  course,  I'm  so  pleased  for  him  that  just 
a  couple  of  months  ago  he  fulfilled  a  childhood  dream  of 
conducting  in  the  Staatsoper.   I  think  that's  marvelous. 

We're  often  socially  with  Nancy  and  Kurt.  They  were 
just  here  recently,  and  we  had  dinner  with  them  recently. 
This  lovely  little  family,  with  Sabrina  and  Roman,  you  know. 
I  have  known  Nancy  as  long  as  they've  been  married.   That 
season  when  I  came  back  to  San  Francisco  was  the  season  they 
were  married,  so  I've  known  Nancy  since  1965  and  Kurt  since 
1953.   Thirty-three  years  is  a  long  time  to  know  a  person  and 
I've  seen  Kurt  from  all  different  sides.  He's  admired 
universally,  in  Europe  and  everywhere,  and  I  can  see  him  going 
on  for  years  and  years  and  years  and  years.   He's  just 
fabulous.   He  looks  as  well  as  he  ever  has.   He  looks  like 
a  man  in  his  late  fifties. 

Crawford:   He  does. 

Thomas:    Oh,  absolutely.   I've  had  a  chance — perhaps,  as  I  say,  being 
around  him  more  and  under  different  situations  recently — to 
admire  some  of  his  other  qualities  which  must  have  made  an 
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Thomas:    enormous  impact  as  a  director.   Never  have  I  met  anyone  who, 
for  the  smallest  thing,  whether  it's  a  letter  from  Violeta 
or  whether  it's  a  small  gift  for  a  birthday  or  whether  it's 
for  an  invitation  or  whether  it's  a  telephone  call  or 
whatever  it  is,  I've  never  known  a  person  who  so  promptly 
replied  and  who  thanks  and  who  follows  this  marvelous  form. 
And  that  alone,  you  know,  would  make  up  for  almost  any  of 
his  abrasiveness  that  one  might  encounter  along  the  way. 

Crawford:   And  that,  of  course,  goes  back  to  his  training,  the  very 
formal  training  in  Vienna? 

Thomas:    Right. 


Thomas's  Retirement  from  the  Opera  Stage  and  an  Eleventh- 
Hour  Walkilre 


Crawford:   Anything  you  would  like  to  add?  Any  stories,  anecdotes? 

Thomas:    Oh,  there  are  millions,  of  course.   I  think  perhaps  that  the 
one  thing  that  we  haven't  touched  upon  is  the  fact  that  in 
December  of  1974,  I  sang  the  last  time  for  Kurt  here  in 
San  Francisco  the  Parsifal  and  Tristan,  the  new  Tristan. 
And  it  wasn't  this  disagreement  during  Grimes ,  but  for 
whatever  reason  there  was  a  long  period  that  we  did  not 
really  communicate  and  he  did  not  invite  me. 

Crawford:   After  that? 

Thomas:    Yes,  after.   I  was  not  invited  to  Kurt's  last  season  here. 
And  I  felt  badly  about  it;  it  really  kind  of  bothered  me. 
But  somewhere  late  in  1979  or  1980  I  had  signed  contracts 
with  McEwen  for  several  seasons  in  advance  with  the  company. 
So  then,  in  late  1981,  I  went  to  McEwen  and  I  said,  "I've 
decided  I'm  retiring  next  year.   I'm  hanging  up  my  lion 
skins.   I  will  continue  singing  in  concerts  and  recitals, 
but  I  have  a  young  family  to  whom  I  want  to  devote  myself 
now,  and  I'm  young  enough  to  start  a  third  career."  And  he 
was  very  understanding.   He  said,  "Of  course,  I  understand; 
it's  a  great  loss,"  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   But  he  was 
very  gracious. 
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Thomas: 


Crawford: 


Thomas: 


Exactly  two  weeks  after  I  had  been  to  McEwen  came  this 
WalkUre.   The  story  you  know  about  Kurt,  calling  me  at 


Crawford: 
Thomas : 


noon. 


You  might  retell  that.   It's  a  wonderful  story, 
it,  but  we  should  have  your  version. 


He  told 


I  was  home  between  concerts  here  in  Tiburon,  and  I  was 
having  to  leave  maybe  three  or  four  days  later.   It  was  a 
lazy  Sunday  morning,  and  I  love  to  cook,  and  I  was  in  my 
robe.   Our  boy,  who  was  very  small  at  that  time,  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  kitchen,  and  I  was  unshaven  and  standing  there 
in  my  robe.   The  telephone  rang,  and  he  said,  "Jess,  this  is 
Kurt!   How  are  you?"   [laughter]   You  know,  that's  fine,  I 
haven't  heard  from  you  in  a  long  time.   He  said,  "What 
are  you  doing  this  afternoon?"  I  said,  "Well — ."  He 
said,  "How  would  you  like  to  sing  Walktlre?"   I  said,  "Kurt, 
this  is  ridiculous.   I  don't  even  know  if  I  have  a  voice. 
What  do  you  mean?"  Suddenly,  you  know,  I  was  thinking  it 
was  an  evening  performance.   He  said,  "Oh,  no,  no.   It's  at 
one  o'clock."  Remember,  this  is  twelve  o'clock  noon! 

I  said,  "[James]  King  will  feel  better  just  knowing 
I'm  coming,  but  let  me  go  down  and  test  the  voice."  So  I  ran 
down  to  the  studio  and  tested  my  voice  and  I  came  back  and 
said,  "Well,  I've  got  a  little  voice,  but  I  haven't  shaved." 
He  said,  "Jess,  what  do  you  mean?   Siegmund  doesn't  have  to 
be  shaved!   He's  running  around  in  the  woods  anyhow."  And  I 
said,  "Well,  I'll  get  in  the  car  and  come.   That  will 
settle  things."  But  I  somehow  knew  that  it  really  wouldn't 
happen,  because  I  thought  my  expressing  the  fact  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  come  would  already  make  Jim  feel  better, 
you  know.   Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  arrived  at 
the  stage  door  at  exactly  ten  minutes  to  one ,  and  I  was 
whisked  in.   I  had  sung  the  performance  years  before. 

When  had  you  sung  that  here? 

Well,  in  '72.   In  fact,  I  was  given  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Medal  then.   That  was  a  special  thrill  for  me.   It  was  the 
second  such  medal  ever  awarded.   Dorothy  Kirsten  was  the 
first  recipient  and  from  my  "elected"  home  it  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me.   After  the  rather  sensational  Walktire  performance, 
Kurt  rushed  into  the  dressing  room  and  exclaimed  that  I 
must  be  awarded  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal — only  to  be 
reminded  by  Nancy  that  I  had  already  received  it.   I  thought 
only  too  late  to  suggest  that  perhaps  I  could  be  the  first 
to  receive  it  twice! 
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Thomas:    So  this  was  '81.   That's  a  long  time.  And  I  hadn't  sung 

Walkttre  on  the  stage  for  at  least  three  years.   But  I  had 
sung  with  Leonie  many  times  in  Vienna.   And  Suitner  was 
conducting,  so  I  knew  him.   I  had  my  own  wig.   It  was  like  a 
Japanese  sauna.   One  was  working  on  the  boots  on  one  leg, 
and  the  cuffs  on  another,  and  the  makeup  on  the  face,  and 
the  wig,  and  the  costume.   Really,  seven  or  eight  people 
were  working  on  me  to  get  it  done. 

Crawford:   Were  you  nervous? 

Thomas:    I  didn't  have  time  to  be!   [laughter]   And  then,  the 

marvelous  thing  is  that  I  got  all  ready  and  was  ready  to 
dash  onstage,  and  Kurt  whisked  everybody  out,  you  know. 

Crawford:   Out  of  the  dressing  room? 

Thomas:    Out  of  the  dressing  room.   He  said,  "Now,  of  course,  we 

have  to  talk  about  money."   [chuckles]   It  was  kind  of  funny, 
because  there  had  been  a  lot  of  publicity  about  fees, 
Pavarotti  and  Price  and  so  forth,  and  jumping  in,  and  who 
wanted  what,  in  Herb  Caen's  column,  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
before.   And  so  I  told  him,  I  said,  "Kurt,  you  don't  have  to 
talk  about  that.   I  happened  to  drive  by  the  Mercedes  dealer 
just  on  the  way  here,  and  I  picked  out  the  model  I  want." 
[chuckles]   At  which  point  he  looked  at  me  to  see  if  I  was 
really  kidding,  and  then  he  was  very  honest,  and  I  said,  "But 
I  do  know  what  a  top  fee  is  here.   Now  don't  kid  me."  Of 
course,  he  was  very  generous.   And  then  I  loved  it,  because 
a  lot  of  my  fans  always  said,  "You  know,  an  opera  singer  has 
to  commit  murder  or  rape  to  get  on  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper,"  and  here  it  was  on  the  front  page.   That  was 
awfully  nice.   To  take  part  in  Kurt's  last  season,  and  to 
make  it  my  farewell  performance  in  San  Francisco,  instead 
of  having  to  make  it  what  would  have  been,  what,  eight 
years  earlier? 

Crawford:   Yes. 

Thomas:    So  it  kind  of  completed  a  nice  cycle.   It  brought  me  back 
in  a  way  with  a  great  feeling  of  friendship  for  Kurt.   It 
didn't  do  much  for  my  association  with  McEwen,  let  me  tell 
you. 


Crawford:   Because  you  had  already  announced  your  retirement, 
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Thomas:    I  had  already  announced  the  retirement  with  him  and  cancelled 
the  contracts. 

Crawford:   It  was  a  tremendous  favor. 

Thomas:    He  said,  "You  could  do  it  for  him!"  But  anyhow,  it  was  a 
wonderful  climax  to  an  association,  and  now  we  often  talk 
on  the  phone,  and  I  really  feel  I  have  a  dear  friend  here. 
Nancy  and  Violeta,  my  wife,  are  very  close,  with  the  small 
children,  of  course.   So  I'm  looking  forward  to  a  long 
association,  with  a  lot  of  discussions  about  a  lot  of  things. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Soprano  with  a  Shining 
Future"  begins  like  this:   "In  opera  land,  this  is  decidedly  the  year 
of  Carol  Vaness...she  gives  performances  that  have  put  her,  at  thirty- 
three,  into  the  big  time.   Her  large,  gleaning  voice  and  imperial 
demeanor  have  attracted  attention  in  New  York  and  elsewhere." 

Only  ten  years  before  that  article  was  written,  the  California-born 
singer  entered  the  1976  San  Francisco  Opera  Regional  Auditions  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  heard  by  Kurt  Herbert  Adler,  and  was  invited  to  join 
the  Merola  Opera  Program.   It  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  breaks 
for  the  singer,  who  was  at  the  time  getting  her  master's  degree  at  Cal 
State  Northridge. 

She  went  through  the  Merola  Opera  Program  and  Affiliate  Artists 
Program  in  San  Francisco  with  flying  colors,  sponsored  in  part  by 
Beverly  Sills  at  Mr.  Adler ?s  request,  and  following  her  years  in 
San  Francisco  was  engaged  by  Miss  Sills  for  New  York  City  Opera.   By 
then  the  network  was  humming,  and  Miss  Vaness  was  invited  to 
Glyndebourne ,  then  Covent  Garden,  Vienna,  Munich:   with  a  week's  notice 
she  learned  the  role  of  Nedda  for  Paris  and  appeared  in  Pagliacci  with 
Jon  Vickers. 

In  this  interview  she  discusses  San  Francisco  as  an  operatic 
launching  pad,  the  trials  of  a  young  singer  in  training,  Adler 's  strategy 
with  young  singers,  and  how  the  Maestro  "took  a  chance  on  a  young 
soprano  from  Los  Angeles — me!"  Of  Adler  she  says:   "I  don't  think  there 
has  been  an  opera  house  run  as  well  as  San  Francisco  when  Kurt  was  there. 
Maybe  he  ran  too  tight  a  ship,  but  the  productions  were  incredible,  and 
every  opera  singer  in  the  world  wanted  to  work  there,  and  for  less 
money....   To  go  all  that  way  and  work  for  less  money,  because  the 
artistic  end  of  it  was  so  incredible." 

I  interviewed  Miss  Vaness  over  the  telephone — from  San  Francisco 
to  her  New  York  apartment,  and  she  added  substantially  to  our  conversation 
in  editing  the  transcript. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 

April  1987 
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486  The  Bancroft  Library 
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A  Young  American  Artist  Begins  an  International  Career 
in  San  Francisco 

[Date  of  Interview:  April  20,  1987,  New  York,  by  telephone] 


Crawford:   Carol,  you  have  said  that  Mr.  Adler  discovered  you.   Let's 
start  at  the  beginning  and  let  me  ask  you  how  that  came 
about? 

Vaness:    I  won  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Auditions  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1976,  and  I  believe  Kurt  came  down  to  judge  the  regional 
finals — it  was  Kurt  and  Matt  [Farruggio]  and  probably 
Willy  [Waters]  at  that  time.   He  was  wanting  to  be  a 
conductor,  which  he  is  doing  quite  a  bit  of  right  now.   I 
don't  remember  exactly  if  it  was  Willy,  but  I  do  remember 
Kurt  at  the  Auditions  saying  something  encouraging  to  me, 
and  I  just  stood  there  with  eyes  all  wide  thinking, 
"Oh,  my  gosh,  this  man  thinks  I  can  sing." 

Crawford:   You  were  still  at  Northridge  then? 

Vaness:    I  was  at  Northridge,  yes,  I  was  doing  my  master's  degree. 
I  had  already  entered  the  Auditions  before,  but  I  had 
entered  as  a  mezzo,  and  I  kept  getting  back  these  sheets 
saying,  "You  are  not  a  mezzo.   Come  back  when  you  are  ready 
to  audition  as  a  soprano." 

So  I  did,  and  afterwards  they  brought  us  up,  and  we 
got  settled  in  our  apartments  all  over  the  city,  and  the 
big  thing  that  happened  to  me  was  the  audition  we  did  in  the 
Curran  Theatre,  I  guess  it  was  for  the  operas  they  were 
going  to  do,  and  they  had  decided  to  put  the  final  auditions 
at  the  end  of  summer — they  had  always  done  them  before, 
Warren  [Jones]  had  told  me. 
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Vaness : 


Crawford: 
Vaness: 

Crawford: 
Vaness: 


So  they  had  decided  to  do  them  at  the  end,  and  I  assume 
it  was  for  the  fall  opera  and  the  Stern  Grove  concert. 
Kurt  had  me  sing  four  of  my  ten-minute  arias — like 
"Ernani ,  involarai ,"  the  Tomb  Scene  from  Antony  and 
Cleopatra — you  name  it,  1  sang  every  long  piece  there  was. 

Then  he  asked  me  to  do  the  concert  with  him  at  Stern 
Grove  with  Barry  [McCauley],  you  remember  we  did  the  whole 
Ballo,  the  second  act  of  Ballo ,  and  from  then  on  I  had  the 
feeling  he  thought  I  could  really  be  something.   He  was 
really  interested  in  me  learning  roles,  not  particularly 
performing  them. 

For  example,  you  remember  how  the  Affiliate  Artists 
were  always  covering  people.   When  I  was  in  it  they  would 
never  get  a  chance  to  perform  for  the  person.   If  Ricciarelli 
had  cancelled  for  the  Ballo,  I  wouldn't  have  gone  on.   Kurt 
had  this  system  where  he  would  have  the  cast  lists  of  the 
season — you  know,  Pavarotti,  and  so  on  down  the  line — and 
next  to  these  people's  names  would  be  the  names  of  three  or 
four  famous  people,  whoever  they  were,  who  sang  the  roles, 
where  they  were,  their  phone  numbers,  and  the  dates  of 
their  performances,  wherever  they  were. 

That  was  his  cover  system. 

That  was  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  great  system.   He 
hardly  ever  got  stuck,  which  is  unlike  a  lot  of  people — 
recently,  anyway! 

How  did  you  feel  about  that?  You  were  in  fact  learning  the 
role  as  a  potential  cover  for  Ricciarelli. 

Well,  it  didn't  make  me  feel  badly.   Actually  it  made  me 
feel  secure,  because  in  my  youthful  mind,  I  thought,  "Oh, 
I'm  covering  for  Katia  Ricciarelli,"  and  yet  now  I  know  I 
never  would  have  gone  on,  but  back  then  I  thought,  "What  if 
I  had  to  go  on?   I'd  be  so  nervous,"  and  it  really  made  me 
concentrate  on  what  everyone  was  doing. 

I  went  to  all  the  rehearsals,  and  I  paid  attention  to 
everything.   Kurt  always  said,  "You  must  go,  you  must  go," 
and  some  of  the  people  went,  but  I  went  all  the  time,  to 
every  rehearsal  I  could  possibly  go  to,  and  I  think  in  that 
way  it  gave  me  the  benefit  of  being  ahead  of  a  lot  of  people 
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Vaness:    in  terms  of  development,  because  I  had  already  been  observing 
a  lot  of  quote-unquote  stars  and  professionals  so  that  I  knew 
what  was  expected  of  a  professional  artist.   I  knew  what  was 
outwardly  expected,  because  I  could  see  it. 

Crawford:   Did  you  ever  feel  overworked? 

Vaness:    Well,  the  program  was  a  very  strange  program  in  the 

beginning.  We  were  either  overworked,  or  underworked. 

Crawford:   Now  are  you  talking  about  the  Merola  Program  or  about  the 
Affiliate  Artists? 

Vaness:    I'm  talking  about  the  Affiliate  Artists  Program,  which 

followed  Merola.   No,  in  Merola  I  performed  all  summer — 
the  Stern  Grove  Hoffmann,  the  concert ,  everything  but  the 
Donizetti  piece  at  the  Vineyards.   Kurt  had  such  a  flair 
for  the  dramatic.   Were  you  at  the  Cannery  when  he  pulled 
me  up  out  of  the  audience?   It  was  a  funny  day — I  hadn't 
been  asked  to  prepare  anything  or  do  anything,  so  I  thought, 
"Great.   I'll  just  go  and  watch."  So  I  put  on  my  jeans 
and  T-shirt;  my  hippie  feather  earrings,  and  I  went  down. 
Apparently  no  one  had  told  Kurt  I  wasn't  singing,  and  when 
he  saw  me  he  said  [imitating  the  Adler  accent],  "You  are 
a  little  late,  aren't  you?" 

I  said,  "No,  Maestro,  I'm  not  singing  today." 

"You  are  not  singing?  One  must  do  something  about  this!" 

[Imitates  sound  of  Adler  yelling.]   And  he  started 
yelling  for  Matt.   So  I  was  just  hanging  out,  having  a  soda, 
and  he  came  up  to  me.   "If  I  asked  you  to  sing,  what  would 
you  sing?" 

I  said,  "You  know,  Maestro,  I'm  not  dressed  to  sing." 

He  said,  "Never  mind.   If  I  asked  you  to  sing,  would 
you  sing?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  guess  so,  but  I  don't  know 
what  I  would  sing." 

"Veil  [imitating  Adler],  what  can  Warren  play  that  you 
can  sing.   Warren!!"  Warren  came  over  and  he  said,  "What  can 
you  play  that  she  can  sing?  Do  you  have  any  music  for  her?" 
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Vaness:    Warren  said  no,  he  only  had  the  pieces  for  the  program, 
but  I  had  done  "Vissi  d'arte"  in  the  master  class,  and 
he  could  play  that  from  memory. 

1  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know "  Kurt  said,  "Yes, 

that  is  what  we  will  do!"  He  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  people  become  great  by  saying  yes,  not  by  saying  no. 
And  I  said,  "Yes,  then,  fine!"  What  did  this  mean,  I 
thought,  this  being  great?   I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

So  then,  in  the  middle  of  this  show,  he  gets  up  and 
says  [imitating  Adler]:   "I  vant  to  say  that  I  have  come 
here  today  to  hear  these  wonderful  singers,  and  I  notice 
that  one  of  the  singers  is  on  vacation,  and  I  don't  think 
she  knows  what  I  am  going  to  do  now  but  I  vould  like  to 
ask  her  to  sing  for  us — I  know  I  have  worked  with  her  on 
this  aria — and  I  would  like  to  ask  her  to  get  up  and  sing 
'Vissi  d'arte.'   Carol  Vaness,  I  see  you  in  your  jeans. 
Vy  don't  you  come  here  and  sing  for  us?" 

Well,  audiences  love  that  sort  of  thing.   They  say, 
"My  gosh,  this  girl  was  sitting  right  next  to  me!" 

So  I  sang,  and  the  audience  went  bananas.   And  I 
thought,  that  is  what  he  means — you  have  to  take  a  chance. 
And  it  has  to  be  a  calculated  chance.   You  don't  step  up 
on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  and  take  a  chance  singing 
Tosca.    But  to  try  it — I  may  be  nervous  or  I  may  not  be 
nervous — so  you  are  a  little  nervous.   Do  it  and  see  what 
happens.   So  in  a  way  I  built  my  career  in  that  way.   I've 
always  been  extremely  cautious,  but  when  someone  said, 
"Will  you  come  to  Paris  and  sing  Pagliacci  with  Vickers — 
they  called  me  the  week  before  and  I  didn't  know  the  part- 
but  for  some  reason,  Caroline,  it  fit  in  exactly  with  my 
schedule.   Ridiculously!   Perfectly.   And  I  thought,  "When 
would  I  have  the  chance  to  sing  Nedda  with  Jon  Vickers 
again?   I'll  never  have  the  chance  because  Jon  probably 
won't  be  singing  many  more  of  them — I'll  learn  the  part." 

So  I  learned  the  part  while  I  was  doing  Donna  Anna 
someplace,  and  I  flew  a  week  later  to  Paris  for  my  first 
Pagliacci ,  with  Jon  Vickers. 

Crawford:   And  had  a  triumph. 
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Vaness:    It  went  really  well.   Yes,  it  was  a  great  triumph;  well, 
you  know  the  French,  they  don't  like  Pagliacci,  they  only 
like  weird  things  [laughs],  but  they  liked  it  fine  and  I 
was  well  reviewed. 

But  Adler  was  the  kind  of  man  who  inspired  you  to  take 
logical,  well-thought-out  chances.  He  had  a  brilliant  ear 
and  an  eye  as  well. 


Adler  and  His  work  with  Young  Singers 


Crawford:   Did  he  take  chances,  particularly  with  young  singers? 
Vaness:    You  mean  with  roles  they  couldn't  handle? 

Crawford:   No,  with  roles  they  could  handle,  the  risk  being  that  they 
might  not  be  well  received  because  they  were  unknown. 

Vaness:    For  me,  any  man  who  has  the  guts  to  put  on  La  Clemenza  di 

Tito  in  the  version  he  did,  or  to  put  on  Julius  Caesar,  for 
Spring  Opera  Theater,  that  was  the  chance  he  would  take 
with  the  young  singer.   But  he  would  never  put  a  singer 
into  a  role  before  the  singer  was  ready. 

Crawford:   I  believe  it  was  Donna  Anna  that  was  in  question  about 
that  time. 

Vaness:    Glyndebourne  wanted  me  to  come  and  do  Donna  Annas  and  he 
refused  to  let  me  go.   I  had  a  chance  to  do  several 
Desdemonas  during  that  time,  too,  and  he  said  he  thought 
it  was  a  great  role  for  me,  but  that  I  should  be  emotionally 
ready  to  do  it,  as  well  as  vocally  and  dramatically.   He 
told  me  I  had  a  great  voice — he  said  it's  like  driving  a 
Mercedes.   It  isn't  going  to  stay  around  long  if  you 
constantly  drive  it  in  low  gear  and  push  your  foot  all  the 
way  down  on  the  pedal.   You  burn  your  engine  out  that  way. 

Crawford:   So  you  didn't  fight  that  decision. 

Vaness:    Of  course,  you  fight  it  in  your  mind,  but  the  first  thing  I 

ever  fought  him  on,  and  it  wasn't  a  fight,  was  when  I  had  had 
a  chance  to  do  Puritani  with  Beverly  [Sills],  and  she  asked 
me  what  I  was  going  to  do  the  next  year,  and  I  had  the  option 
to  stay  a  third  year  with  Affiliate  Artists  at  that  time. 
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Vaness:    Well,  Mr.  Adler  being  busy,  had  started  to  leave  the 

Affiliate  Artists  Program  in  the  hands  of  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  good  team.   As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  this  good  team 
really  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  us.   We  worked  for 
months  and  months  learning  four  or  six  roles  and  wanting  to 
perform  them,  and  then  we  would  go  for  another  two  months 
and  just  sit  around  and  not  learn  anything — just  "veg  out," 
and  I  don't  think  that  is  right. 

Crawford:   What  was  the  purpose  of  that?  He  was  using  you  for  Spring 
Opera  and  small  roles  in  the  fall  season. 

Vaness:    Yes,  and  for  the  student  things,  and  we  were  responsible 
for  the  forty  days  in  whichever  city  we  were  assigned  to 
do.   But  in  terms  of  what  I  wanted  out  of  it — a  training 
program — it's  how  any  new  company  is.   They  just  aren't 
quite  sure  what  to  do.   I  guess  they  wanted  to  avoid  making 
it  an  expanded  Merola  Program;  they  just  kind  of  floundered 
around. 


The  Merola  Opera  Program:   "Everybody  Working" 


Crawford:   Did  you  think  the  Merola  Program  in  itself  was  valuable? 

Vaness:    Oh,  yes.  But  I  think  each  person  takes  out  what  is  needed. 
It  was  exactly  what  I  needed  at  the  time.   I  needed  to  see 
everybody  working.   I  was  a  university  product,  not  a 
music  school  product.   I  had  no  idea  of  what  a  career  was 
or  what  singing  was.   To  work  with  a  real  stage  director 
or  have  movement  classes,  and  this  and  that.   For  me  it 
was  invaluable,  and  what  I  learned  I  carried  with  me.   I 
also  learned  what  I  didn  't  need. 

Crawford:   What  didn't  you  need? 

Vaness:    Well,  I  really  didn't  need  the  acting.   They  want  to  teach 

singers  classical  acting.   The  big  difference  between  acting 
and  singing-acting  is  the  time  difference.   You  can't  act 
in  the  same  way.   Their  idea  is  to  teach  us  to  act  like 
Olivier,  and  that's  ridiculous.   What  we  needed  were  people 
to  teach  us  acting  for  singers  or  to  just  sit  and  say,  "This 
works — that  doesn't  work."  Not  to  sit  around  and  memorize 
monologues. 
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Vaness:    The  singing-acting  I  picked  up  from  experience.   When  I 
came  to  New  York  I  began  working  all  the  time.   Working 
with  great  directors — Sir  Peter  Hall  at  Glyndebourne,  and 
John  Cox  at  New  York  City  Opera.   I  worked  with  Trevor 
Nunn.   And  these  people  are  obviously  classically  trained — 
one  runs  the  National  and  one  runs  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theater — and  they  knew  how  to  work  with  singers. 

And  there  is  a  young  American  stage  director  that 
when  anyone  asks  me  I  ask  for  him.   It  is  this  young  man, 
Patrick  Bakman ,  who  I  suppose  was  a  Frank  Corsaro  prodigy 
in  the  beginning,  but  he  is  completely  different  from 
Frank  Corsaro  now.   And  of  course  Ponnelle — when  I  went  to 
the  Met  I  worked  with  Ponnelle,  and  he  is  incredible  too. 
Everything  changes  as  you  get  older.   I  did  Ponnelle 's 
production  of  Boh erne  in  San  Francisco,  but  I  got  more  out 
of  working  with  Ponnelle  in  New  York,  because  I  was  older 
and  I  could  understand  it  more. 

Crawford:   Let  me  ask  you  about  the  Vitellia  you  did  for  Spring 
Opera  Theater. 

Vaness:    Well,  Adler  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  do  the  role  after  I 

had  left  Merola,  and  he  asked  me  to  get  a  score.   I  thought 
it  was  a  boring  role.   The  funny  thing  is  that  "Non  piu  di 
fiore"  was  one  of  the  first  arias  I  ever  learned,  because 
it  was  in  the  mezzo  anthology,  and  I  performed  it  for  my 
junior  recital  when  I  was  doing  undergraduate  work.   So 
things  always  come  full  circle.   The  other  aria  I  did  for  my 
junior  recital  was  "Piangero"  [Julius  Caesar] .   It  was  too 
silly.   But  that  is  how  my  career  has  always  worked  out.   I 
don't  know  why. 

Crawford:   What  are  some  of  the  lasting  things  you  remember  from  your 
early  work  with  Adler? 

Vaness:    Well,  I  remember  working  with  him  on  "Vissi  d'arte"  once. 
And  I  always  considered  in  the  beginning  of  my  career  that 
my  breath  was  the  worst  part  of  my  technique,  that  I  just 
didn't  have  any  breath  control.   Mr.  Adler  said,  "Well,  you're 
not  just  taking  in  air,  you  are  taking  in  breath  for  the 
type  of  music  you  are  singing.   You  don't  breathe  just  for 
music,  you  breathe  for  the  type  of  music.   For  example,  it 
doesn't  do  you  any  good  to  take  a  fast  breath  for  a  slow 
phrase.   It's  a  small  thing,  but  very  few  people  ever  think 
of  it. 
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Vaness:    Now  people  think  I  have  this  amazing  breath  control,  but  I 
really  don't;  what  I  have  is  the  technique  Adler  gave  me 
to  think,  "This  phrase  is  a  Mozart  phrase,  so  I  breathe...." 
Someone  puts  it  in  your  mind,  and  then  you  refine  it  down. 
So  now  I  have  all  these  different  kinds  of  breath,  and  I 
probably  couldn't  even  define  them  all  to  you,  but  it  was 
just  a  refining  of  what  Kurt  had  said  to  me. 

Crawford:   Carol,  can  you  add  some  other  bits  of  lasting  advice  Kurt 
Herbert  Adler  offered  you — especially  during  the  Merola 
training? 

Vaness:    "Always  be  more  prepared  than  you  feel  you  need  to  be."  He 
believed  that  proper  preparation  freed  the  singer  to  make 
music  and  character  on  the  stage.   "Never  push"  was  another 
one.   "Your  voice  is  your  voice.   You  can't  make  it  what  it 
is  not."  He  believed  in  great  self-integrity. 

Crawford:   What  about  the  singers  from  the  two  training  programs  who 
would  not  go  on  to  important  international  careers?  What 
was  Adler 's  involvement  with  them?  Were  they  as  well  treated 
as  you  were? 

Vaness:    Over  the  years  I  meet  many  of  the  singers  from  San  Francisco 
on  all  levels;  regional-concert-international.   All  still 
maintain  that  as  difficult  as  he  was,  Adler  was  the  best. 
He  gave  great  advice  to  any  singer  he  employed.   The  fact 
they  were  in  San  Francisco  Merola  or  Affiliate  Artists 
meant  he  felt  they  had  some  potential.   Careers  and  life  in 
general  are  not  equal  however.   So  I  would  say  Adler  gave 
whatever  time  he  could  to  us  all.   More  time  I  think  for 
his  favorites,  but  that's  only  human. 


The  Affiliate  Artists  Program 


Vaness:    I  told  you  how  I  came  to  San  Francisco,  didn't  I? 
Crawford:   I  know  the  story;  repeat  it  for  the  history. 

Vaness:    I  was  here  in  New  York,  doing  the  Metropolitan  Auditions, 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Empire,  and  I  had  a  call  from  the 
Houston  Grand  Opera,  and  they  wanted  me  to  audition  for  the 
Texas  Opera  Theater.   I  wanted  to  be  in  a  program  after 
Merola — I  still  needed  some  more  training. 
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Vaness:    It's  hard  for  a  young  singer  to  just  go  out  and  get  a 
couple  of  singing  jobs  and  look  for  an  Italian  coach 
and  a  German  coach  and  a  movement  person.   And  so  what  I 
needed  was  a  program  that  could  support  me  and  pay  for  the 
coaching  while  performing  at  the  same  time.   So  I  went 
down  to  Houston  and  they  accepted  me  and  they  offered  me 
their  American  series  Tosca.   I  was  twenty-three  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  so  excited,  but  I  thought,  "Isn't  this  great. 
But  I  can't  do  Tosca  on  a  major  stage  right  now — I'll  kill 
myself."  I  could  do  it,  sure,  but  I  thought  if  I  did  it, 
I  would  lose  my  credibility  as  a  young  singer.   Somehow  Kurt 
had  instilled  in  me  that  summer  a  responsibility — I  don't 
know  what  it  was.   And  I  thought,  "I've  got  to  talk  to  him." 

So  I  called  him  up,  and  got  through  right  away.   You 
know,  he  would  always  talk  to  you,  he  was  incredible.   But 
the  secretary  put  me  straight  through,  and  I  talked  to  him 
for  a  full  ten  minutes,  and  I  told  him  the  problem,  and  I 
said,  "Kurt" — I  never  called  him  Kurt,  I  called  him 
Maestro  Adler — "I  really  need  to  work,  to  perform;  I've  got 
to  have  a  job.   I  know  you  have  an  Affiliate  Artists  Program, 
I've  already  spoken  to  them  and  I  know  they  have  a  soprano" 
(they  had  Pamela  South,  and  didn't  need  a  soprano  like  me — 
how  many  sopranos  do  they  need?) . 

Anyway,  he  said  there  might  be  a  possibility,  and  told 
me  I  had  a  voice  that  must  be  preserved,  and  said  he  would 
take  care  of  it  and  call  me  back. 

So  the  next  morning  or  the  morning  after  that  my  phone 
rings  at  about  eight;  that's  about  five  o'clock  your  time — 
as  you  know — you  really  know  it  now!  and  it's  Kurt.   He  said, 
"I  want  you  to  pack  your  bags  when  you  are  done  in  New  York 
and  come  back,  and  you  are  an  Affiliate  Artist."  He  said, 
"You  must  send  a  thank-you  letter  to  a  very  famous  lady." 

I  thought,  "What  is  he  talking  about?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  you  must  thank  Beverly  Sills." 

Apparently,  Kurt  had  been  sitting  around  wondering  where 
he  was  going  to  get  the  money  for  this  girl.   It's  hard  to 
get  a  company  to  sponsor  an  Affiliate  Artist  right  off  the 
bat  in  a  couple  of  days.   He  knew  that  Beverly  Sills  had 
Atlantic  Richfield  produce  all  of  her  TV  things  for  New 
York  City  Opera  and  that  she  was  very  popular  with  them,  and 
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Vaness:    since  they  had  companies  all  along  the  West  Coast — they 

are  based  in  Los  Angeles — he  called  Beverly  Sills  and  told 
her  he  had  a  singer  whose  voice  he  wanted  to  preserve,  that 
he  didn't  want  her  out  in  the  world  quite  yet  and  that  she 
needed  some  more  training. 

Kurt  described  me  as  a  singer  and  as  a  voice  and  he 
said,  "I  know  you  want  to  promote  young  singers  and  this  is 
the  one  to  promote."  So  Beverly  went  to  Atlantic  Richfield 
and  said,  "This  is  what  I  would  like."  And  so  they  on  her 
word,  and  she  on  his  word,  said  they  would  sponsor  me. 

It  was  amazing  to  me,  that  Beverly  Sills  trusted  his 
ear  so  much  that  she  would  do  this.   And  that  is  how  I  ended 
up  in  San  Francisco. 

Crawford:   That's  a  remarkable  story. 

Vaness:    It's  my  favorite  one.  And  that's  how  my  career  has  always 
gone.  I'm  not  saying  I'm  not  talented  or  that  I  haven't 
worked  hard — I've  always  worked  very,  very  hard.   Nothing 
has  been  given  to  me,  but  everything  has  really  fallen  into 
place.   Kurt  sponsored  me  because  I  had  worked  hard  for  him. 

You  know,  I  am  inspired  by  people  in  this  profession, 
not  by  ambition.   I  didn't  think  that  if  I  worked  hard  I 
would  be  a  great  star.   I  thought  that  this  man  was 
incredible;  so  inspiring. 

It's  like  when  people  say  to  me,  "Didn't  you  dream  of 
being  at  the  Met?"  And  I  say,  "Absolutely  not."  I've 
never  dreamed  of  being  anywhere.   I've  wanted  to  do  it — 
I  love  singing — and  people  inspire  me  to  be  great.  When 
Scotto  did  Adriana  [Lecouvreur]  I  went  to  every  rehearsal 
and  watched  her  body  move — she  is  very  graceful — and  I 
noticed  how  she  treated  people.   You  can  always  see  the 
people  who  mistreat  other  people,  and  where  they  were,  and 
it  was  very  clear  to  me  who  understood  the  responsibility 
of  their  careers.  And  that  was  another  great  gift. 

But  it  has  been  people  who  inspired  me,  not  things. 
Adler  was  the  first  one. 

Crawford:   What  did  you  do  as  the  "Atlantic  Richfield  soprano"?  Did 

the  in-community  "informances"  prove  valuable?  And  was  the 
program  generally  workable? 
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Vaness:    I  was  responsible  for  forty  days  of  "infonnances"  in 
Los  Angeles  (my  city)  and  also  for  certain  roles  in 
San  Francisco's  main  season  and  Spring  Opera  as  well  as 
certain  "project"  operas  performed  in  different  places 
(i.e.,  Geyser  Peak  Winery). 

Yes,  the  "informances"  taught  me  honesty  and  stage 
presence.  They  brought  me  more  out  of  myself  and  gave  me 
a  certain  polish  that  I  would  have  waited  years  to  achieve. 
Also,  they  were  good  for  learning  to  control  one's  nerves, 
a  common  problem  for  singers.  One  you  get  over,  however, 
when  you  are  doing  three  shows  per  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Affiliate  Artists  was  extremely  well  organized  and 
thus  the  "informance"  part  of  my  work  was  very  workable  and 
enjoyable.   The  opera  house-related  work  was  alternately 
indispensible  and  "busy  work."  It  was  for  opera  house 
personnel  a  new  concept  of  apprentices  being  available  all 
year  round ,  so  the  program  was  not  always  what  it  should 
have  been.   An  athlete  must  train  every  day;  the  singer  the 
same.   It  didn't  always  work  out  that  way.   We  often  would 
have  a  month  go  by  with  nothing  happening — then  in  one  week 
we  would  have  to  prepare,  memorize,  and  perform  four  or  five 
opera  scenes. 

Crawford:   Did  Adler  ever  give  you  any  trouble  personally? 

Vaness:    I  suppose  if  you'd  asked  me  that  in  the  early  years  I  might 
have  said,  "I  wish  he'd  leave  me  alone!"  But  it  was  never 
directed  at  me.  He  never  had  temper  with  efficient  people 
who  knew  their  job,  or  who  were  trying  to  do  their  job. 
He  was  very  abusive  with  people  who  weren't  efficient,  or 
who  tried  to  get  around  doing  their  job.   I  had  seen  him 
take  people  to  task  for  things  they  hadn't  done  and  should 
have  done. 

Crawford:  You  are  a  person  of  a  lot  of  temperament  too,  and  energy, 
two  qualities  of  his. 

Vaness:    Exactly.   I  understand  him.   It's  something  that  I  am  too. 

I'm  fine,  unless  somebody  gets  in  my  way  by  being  inefficient, 

Crawford:   Carol,  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  things  about  Spring  Opera. 
Your  roles  were  stellar  ones  with  the  company.  Who  do  you 
remember  working  with  most? 
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Vaness:    Richard  Bradshaw.  I  think  he  is  just  a  great  conductor. 

Another  one  who  has  grown  and  grown.  Susan  Webb — I  learned 
the  role  of  Manon  with  her  while  we  were  in  Australia  doing 
Ballo.   That's  another  full  circle  because  she  was  in 
San  Francisco  when  I  was  covering  Ballo. 

Crawford:   How  was  the  preparation  for  Spring  Opera? 

Vaness:    It  was  good.   As  Affiliate  Artists  we  were  around  and  we 
knew  months  in  advance  what  we  were  going  to  sing. 

Spring  Opera  was  to  me  a  very  happy  type  of  family. 
You  always  sort  of  knew  people  in  the  other  casts.   It  was 
a  very  exciting  time — I  was  always  very  excited  when 
Spring  Opera  was  on.   We  worked  very  hard,  in  the  Nourse 
Auditorium,  all  the  time. 


Debut  with  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Subsequent  Roles 
with  the  Parent  Company  and  Spring  Opera  Theater 


Crawford:   Let  us  move  on  to  1977,  when  you  first  appeared  with 

San  Francisco  Opera  as  the  High  Priestess  in  Aida  and  had 
roles  in  Turandot  and  I  Puritani,  with  Beverly  Sills  as 
the  Elvira. 

Vaness:    Yes,  that  was  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  her — I  was 

star-struck  the  whole  season.   I  think  that  everything  he 
gave  me  that  first  season  was  very  cautious.   It  wasn't  a 
lot  of  work,  but  it  was  certainly  enough  to  get  me  into  all 
the  rehearsals  that  Luciano  [Pavarotti]  and  Montserrat 
[Caballe']  did  for  Turandot .   It  was  more  a  kind  of  observing 
season. 

Crawford:   Was  that  fairly  conservative  casting? 

Vaness:    Conservative. . .well,  to  me,  so  many  first  artists  sing  the 
High  Priestess — that  wasn't  conservative.   They  often  cast 
the  High  Priestess,  at  least  that  is  what  they  tell  me  and 
I  notice  that  it  is  true,  with  a  future  Aida,  because  you 
need  to  have  a  certain  sound  of  voice  to  sing  it,  as  they  do 
the  Messenger  with  a  future  Radames.   You  see,  I  hadn't  done 
that  much  anyway.   I  can't  remember  now  whether  I  had  done 
the  Spring  Opera  Clemenza  before  that  fall  season  or  not. 
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Crawford:   Clemenza  di  Tito  was  in  the  spring  of  1977. 

Vaness:    So  actually  I  had  only  done  school  performances  up  until 
that  time,  and  those  fall  performances  were  the  first 
professional  staged  productions  I  had  ever  done  anywhere. 
I  had  done  two  or  three  college  productions,  which  were 
conducted  by  my  teacher,  and  I  had  had  a  church  job,  and  so 
I  had  been  pretty  much  babied  in  that  way.   So  if  it  was 
conservative  it  was  for  a  reason,  that  he  wanted  me  to  get 
a  feeling  for  the  big  stage.   A  theater  I  recently  did  a 
recital  in  seats  four  hundred,  and  you  can  practically 
spit  on  the  back  wall ,  and  that  was  where  I  received  my 
initial  college  training  on  a  stage.   I  think  Kurt  wanted 
me  to  learn  to  be  comfortable  and  the  only  way  you  can  do 
that  is  by  not  having  a  lot  of  responsibility  but  having 
some. 

Crawford:   What  do  you  think  Adler  wanted  to  accomplish  with  Spring 
Opera  Theater? 

Vaness:    Opera  with  young  people,  staged  with  innovative  new 

producers  and  unusual  operas  at  a  lesser  price  than  fall 
opera, for  a  truly  opera-hungry  town. 

Crawford:   Was  spring  opera  something  special  in  the  American  opera 
scene  during  the  '70s?   In  what  ways? 

Vaness:    Yes.   Mainly  in  that  for  many  singers  it  was  an  entrance 
to  the  fall  opera — a  way  for  Adler  and  management  to  see 
young  performers,  then  hear  them  for  even  more  important 
parts. 

Crawford:   You  said  it  took  guts  to  put  on  Clemenza  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Why? 

Vaness:    Clemenza  is  not  a  known  piece  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 

cast.   The  role  of  Vitellia  if  not  cast  well  could  ruin  the 
opera.   Casting  mainly  presents  problems.   Adler  took  a 
chance  on  a  young  soprano  from  Los  Angeles — me!   It  all 
worked  out  well  (as  I  write  this  I  am  at  Paris  Opera 
performing  this  very  role) . 

And  Julius  Caesar  is  usually  a  star  vehicle,  i.e., 
Beverly  Sills.   There  were  no  stars  in  spring  opera;  only 
singers  who  were  really  a  "company."  It's  also  very  difficult 
to  sing.  Again  he  took  a  chance  casting  a  non-star  (me). 
Again  it  paid  off.   I  only  tripped  once  coming  on  the  stage — 
the  last  night! 
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Crawford:   Was  1977  your  last  year  as  an  Affiliate  Artist? 

Vaness:    No,  I  was  an  Affiliate  Artist  until  February  14,  1979,  which 
I  think  is  really  funny,  because  my  Met  debut  was  on 
February  14,  1984.  All  these  things  happen  to  me,  and 
something  always  seems  to  happen  to  me  on  February  14,  I 
don't  know  why! 

Crawford:   That  isn't  the  day  you're  getting  married,  by  any  chance? 

Vaness:    No,  that's  August.   I  don't  have  any  time  in  February! 
[laughs] 

Crawford:   In  1981,  Adler's  last  year,  you  did  Donna  Anna  for  the 
summer  Don  Giovanni.   How  was  that? 

Vaness:    It  was  great.   I  loved  it.   I  felt  like  I'd  come  home.   I 
had  gone  full  circle,  you  know,  and  it  was  great  to  see 
Mr.  Adler.   He  was  always  very  complimentary  but  he  would 
still  come  up  and  say,  "It's  very  good,  it's  very  good,  be 
careful  here,  don't  push  here."  Just  things  he  would  hear. 
You  know  you  have  to  pick  and  choose  who  you  listen  to  when 
you  come  to  an  opera  house,  because  most  people  have  their 
own  private  coach  and  that's  the  person  they  listen  to.   Of 
course,  you  are  away  from  them  when  you  go  to  a  job,  and 
I'd  already  had  some  experience  but  at  the  same  time  Kurt 
was  giving  me  some  good  ideas,  and  I  thought,  "I'm  going 
to  listen  to  him  because  he's  always  been  right  in  the 
past." 

So  I  had  a  very  good  time  that  season  and  I  was  very 
sad  when  he  decided  not  to  do  it  any  more. 

Crawford:   Were  you  surprised  when  he  resigned? 

Vaness:    Yes,  I  was,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  big  mistake.   I  thought, 
"Why  is  he  doing  this?  This  is  a  big  mistake.   This  is 
ridiculous!" 

Crawford:  A  question  about  the  company  and  the  casting:   Leontyne 
Price  said  of  fall  1981  that  the  season  had  to  be  one  of 
the  best  cast  in  operatic  history.  Do  you  agree  with  that, 
generally  speaking? 
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Vaness:    That  was  the  fall.   If  she  said  that  it  must  be  true,  because 
the  lady  never  makes  statements  like  that.   Of  course,  Kurt 
had  such  an  incredible  ear  for  voices;  he  was  responsible 
for  bringing  some  of  the  major  voices  of  the  century  to  this 
country.   So  I  can  say  in  terms  of  that  that  I'm  absolutely 
sure  that  it  was  the  best  cast.   I  have  no  doubt. 

Crawford:   You  have  said  that  the  preparation  at  Glyndebourne  is 

special.   What  would  you  say  about  San  Francisco  Opera  in 
terms  of  preparing  singers  for  productions? 

Vaness:    Do  you  mean  singers  who  come  in  from  the  outside? 
Crawford:   Yes. 

Vaness:    San  Francisco  assumes  that  you  have  already  done  the  basic 
work,  and  I  would  say  they're  not  so  anally  retentive  as 
Glyndebourne  [laughs].   That  is  what  I  would  say  about  that. 
I'm  not  saying  that's  bad — if  you  spend  four  weeks  on  a 
production.   Kurt,  I  don't  believe,  ever  spent  a  month  working 
on  anything — they  might  have,  I  don't  quite  remember.   But 
he  had  an  incredible  staff  of  coaches.   I  met  Warren  [Jones] 
there  and  we  still  work  together — we  do  recitals  all  over 
the  country  together.   In  that  way  he  had  wonderful,  wonderful 
coaches,  so  in  terms  of  being  prepared  it  really  depended  on 
the  conductor  you  had. 

If  you  had  certain  ones,  yes,  there  was  time  to  prepare; 
but  it's  just  not  like  Glyndebourne.   I  can't  compare  them. 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  compare  my  experience  in 
San  Francisco  with  other  companies.   When  I  worked  in 
San  Francisco  it  was  a  long  time  ago.   In  my  memory  I  would 
say  that  at  that  time  San  Francisco  was  considered  a  much 
better  house  than  the  Met  by  people  in  the  business.   Now  I 
can't  say  whether  or  not  it  is  because  I  now  work  with  a 
lot  of  people  I  worked  with  in  San  Francisco.   They  are  now 
at  the  Met.   In  that  way  we've  just  moved  right  along. 
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The  Adler  and  McEwen  Styles  Compared 


Crawford:   What  would  you  say  about  the  Adler  vs.  the  McEwen  style? 
Was  there  a  noticeable  difference  in  terms  of  McEwen 's 
involvement  with  company  operations? 

Vaness:    To  me,  yes,  because  I  stopped  performing  there! 

McEwen  hired  me  to  do  Blanche  (Dialogues  of  the 
Carmelites) .   I  came  to  do  that.   In  the  cast  were 
Leontyne  Price,  Virginia  Zeani,  and  Regine  Crespin.   Now, 
having  just  done  Leontyne 's  part  in  Toronto,  I  know  the 
part  of  Blanche  is  the  longest  part,  and  if  there  is  a 
title  part,  the  opera  is  about  Blanche.   Everyone  else  is 
around  her. 

What  I  discovered  when  I  got  there  was  that  everyone 
was  working,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  favoritism  toward  the 
singers  Terry  had  known.   He  is  very,  very  loyal  to  these 
people,  which  is  fine.   But  here  Blanche  has  the  most 
costume  changes — I  had  to  change  costumes  all  the  time, 
running  back  and  forth  from  the  stage. 

1  was  put  in  the  same  dressing  room  that  I  had  when  I 
was  the  High  Priestess  in  Aida.   Okay,  I  understand  that 
Regine  is  not  young  and  doesn't  want  to  walk  up  and  downstairs. 
They  put  Regine  in  the  tenor's  dressing  room.   But,  may  I 
also  point  out,  she  does  two  scenes  and  they're  right 
together.   She  doesn't  have  to  go  back  and  forth  a  lot,  and 
there  is  an  elevator  (to  the  second  floor) . 

Okay,  never  mind,   This  is  how  it  was  at  the  time. 
Virginia  Zeani,  who  was  the  original  Blanche,  but  who  sort 
of  came  out  of  nowhere,  was  doing  Mother  Marie,  and  she  was 
put  in  what  was  the  mezzo's  dressing  room.   And  Leontyne, 
in  deference  to  her,  in  what  everyone  was  told  was  her  farewell 
to  opera — which  nobody  believed  anyway — was  put  into  the  first 
dressing  room,  leaving  me  with  the  High  Priestess's  dressing 
room.   Meanwhile,  I  got  the  title  role. 

Okay.   It  would  have  been  fine  if  Terry  would  have 
explained  it  himself.   But  he  never  did.   It  was  more  like — 
he  went  on  with  this,  "Oh,  darling,  you're  so  wonderful, 
you're  so  wonderful,"  and  then  I  found  out  I'm  in  this 
dressing  room. 
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Crawford:  Would  that  have  happened  with  Adler? 

Vaness:    Never!   He  would  have  said  [imitating  Adler]:   "She  is  old, 
she  is  old,  and  this  is  her  last  thing,  and  this  is  why  I'm 
going  to  ask  your  indulgence,  would  you  please...." 

Crawford:  He  was  aware  of  those  things. 

Vaness:    He  once  asked  me  to  do  Adalgisa  when  Shirley  Verrett  was 

coming  to  do  Norma.   When  the  casting  sheet  came  out  and  I 
saw  that  somebody  else  was  doing  it,  I  was  very  upset.   He 
called  me  into  his  office  and  said,  "I  want  to  explain  to 
you  why."  I  didn't  have  to  sit  around  and  wonder  why.   He 
didn't  send  around  a  minion  to  tell  me.   He  told  me.   He  was 
honest  in  that  way.   I'm  not  saying  Terry  is  not  honest. 
It's  just  that  he  has  been  friends  with  some  people  for  so 
many  years  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  just  say  something. 
He  of  course  just  assumes  that  I  know  why,  and  of  course  I 
do  know  why,  but  I  still  think  that  at  my  level  I  need  to 
be  spoken  to  with  respect  as  well.   This  was  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  I  was  just  really  starting  to  take  off,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  little  bit  of  an  insult.   He  didn't 
think  that  way,  and  I  got  over  that. 

Then  came  time  for  opening  night,  and  I  received,  or 
I  was  told  the  day  before,  not  by  anybody  in  the  Opera  House 
but  by  Merle  Hubbard,  my  manager,  that  I  wasn't  getting  the 
last  curtain  call.   They  were  giving  it  to  Leontyne.   I 
don't  believe  that  anybody  ever  asked  Leontyne,  because  if 
they  had  just  said,  "Carol,  it's  Leontyne 's  last  opera,  may 
she  have  the  last  curtain  call?"  I  would  have  said,  "Give 
her  ten  last  curtain  calls!   Give  her  anything  she  wants." 
I  am  a  great  respecter  of  everything  she  has  ever  done. 

But  what  I  received  was  a  huge  basket  of  flowers  and 
a  typed  letter.  Now,  to  me,  I  thought  it  was  ridiculous. 
I  could  not  blame  it  on  Leontyne,  because  I  don't  believe 
Leontyne  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It's  not  her  place; 
she  has  other  things  to  think  about,  as  I  have  other  things 
to  think  about. 

I  don't  think  that  would  ever  have  happened  in  Adler 's 
regime.   I  think  that  Adler  would  have  said  something;  he 
would  have  spoken  up.   At  least  to  me  he  would  have. 
Because  he  knew  me,  and  things  had  happened  before,  and  he 
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Vaness:    had  just  talked  about  whatever  it  was.   No  one  is  insulted 
by  a  request.   No  one  respects  Leontyne  like  I  do,  and  if 
this  is  her  last  opera,  more  power  to  her. 

I  went  over  to  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites  here ,  at 
the  Metropolitan,  when  it  was  Regine  Crespin's  last 
performance.   Maria  Ewing,  who  was  doing  Blanche,  refused 
to  take  the  last  curtain  call;  she  said  it  must  go  to 
Crespin.   It's  her  last  performance;  she  must  have  the 
last  curtain  call.  Please  beg  her  to  take  it.   It  was  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  gesture,  and  it  was  something  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  do  as  well,  but  it  wasn't  presented 
that  way  to  me,  and  I'm  not  saying  I  deserved  the  last 
curtain  call  and  she  didn't,  but  the  truth  is  I  wasn't  even 
considered. 

The  loyalties  are  different,  and  it's  a  different 
style.   You  know,  Mr.  Adler  might  come  up  and  say,  "You 
know,  you're  not  singing  very  well,"  or  "You're  singing 
well  and  I'm  very  proud  of  you." 

It's  like  what  they  said  about  Bing:  maybe  he  said 
things  you  didn't  want  to  hear,  but  at  least  you  knew 
where  you  stood. 

Crawford:   Who  else  has  that  kind  of  approach,  that  you  describe 
Adler  had,  in  the  business? 


Other  Impresarios: 
City  Opera 


Beverly  Sills  and  the  New  York 


Vaness:    I  think  Beverly  [Sills],  as  a  singer,  has  always  been  very 

sensitive  to  that  sort  of  thing.  She  has  done  a  really  great  job 
with  New  York  City  Opera.   She's  a  very  smart  woman.   I 
worked  there  five  years  and  I  felt  that  I  was  always  given 
a  fair  deal.   People  always  said,  "This  is  what  the  story  is." 

I  am  not,  except  when  forced  into  it,  the  way  I  was  in 
San  Francisco  that  time... it's  actually  the  closest  I've 
ever  come  to  walking  out,  but  the  reason  I  wouldn't  have 
walked  out  was  that  I  loved  the  opera,  and  I  loved  my 
colleagues,  and  I  felt  my  responsibilities  that  way,  and  I 
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Vaness:    was  in  a  different  place  then.   Except  for  that  time,  and 
one  or  two  other  little  times,  or  when  forced  into  it,  I'm 
not  a  political  person.   I  don't  get  involved  in  opera  house 
politics.   I  stay  out  of  it.   It's  none  of  my  business,  and 
I  don't  care.   Unless  it  really  effects  me  and  it  keeps  me 
from  doing  my  job  well,  by  making  me  feel  bad.   Then  I'll 
say  something,  but  I'd  just  as  soon  say  it  and  get  it  out 
of  the  way,  and  not  participate  in  all  the  silliness. 


An  Evaluation  of  the  Adler  Era 


Crawford:  How  important  is  it  to  you  as  a  singer  to  have  someone  like 
Adler  at  the  helm?  Have  you  ever  encountered  any  other 
director  like  him? 

Vaness:    Oh,  I  don't  think  there  has  been  an  opera  house  run  as 

well  as  San  Francisco  when  Kurt  was  there.   Maybe  he  ran 
too  tight  a  ship,  but  the  productions  were  incredible,  and 
every  opera  singer  in  the  world  wanted  to  work  there,  and 
for  less  money.   As  we  know.   To  go  all  that  way  and  to  work 
for  less  money,  because  the  artistic  end  of  it  was  so 
incredible. 

I  haven't  found  it — I  have  found  occasional  instances 
of  it  where,  for  example,  I  have  worked  with  Peter  Hall, 
or  Patrick  Bakman ,  or  Bernard  Haitink,  or  with  James  Levine. 
Now,  if  the  world  were  populated  with  conductors  like 
James  Levine,  that  would  be  great.   I'm  not  saying  anything 
about  how  he  runs  his  opera  house;  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  because  I've  stayed  out  of  it. 

At  the  Met,  I  just  go  and  I  do  my  job,  and  I  love 
working,  but  it's  just  not  always  like  that.   You  always 
come  up  against  a  conductor  who  thinks  he's  Mozart,  and 
you're  going,  "I'm  sorry,  but  Mozart  is  about  people,  in 
which  case  since  I'm  the  person  involved  here  it's  more 
about  what  I  need." 

Kurt  was  the  kind  of  person  who  understood  that.   Like 
when  we  did  the  Ballo,  for  example.   He  would  say,  "This 
is  a  very  hard  note.   I  want  you  to  sing  easy  so  that  when 
you  come  here  you  can  hold  it.   This  is  a  very  beautiful 
part  of  your  voice  and  I  want  you  to  hold  this  note."  Not 
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Vaness:    "Verdi  said  you  have  to  hold  this  note,"  rather,  "this  is  a 
beautiful  note  in  your  voice,  and  in  Verdi  we  want  to  show 
off  the  beauty  of  voices.  And  so,  if  you  can  I'd  like  you 
to  work  it  out  so  you  can  do  this."  Not  "you  must  do 
this,  or  you're  bad." 

Crawford:   I  remember  sitting  in  on  a  master  class  with  Adler  when 

he  worked  on  Tosca  with  you.   He  kept  pressing  and  pressing, 
and  I  thought  it  seemed  endless  and  even  merciless! 

Vaness:    Well,  you  don't  get  to  be  a  long  distance  runner  if  you 

stop  after  two  miles  because  you're  tired.   No,  you  have  to 
build  up  your  endurance  that  way.   There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  pressing;  that's  what  a  singer  needs.   A  singer  needs 
for  someone  to  press  on  certain  points.   Physical  sensations 
like  that — and  that  is  what  singing  is — we  can't  hear 
ourselves;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hear  exactly  how  it 
comes  out.   So  what  we  have  to  learn  in  the  early  years  is 
to  associate  the  sound  or  what  someone  says  is  the  sound 
with  the  physical  sensation.   And  you  know  when  you  hurt 
yourself  you  can't  remember  what  that  was  like.   Something 
happens  to  you  and  your  body  feels  great;  three  hours  later 
you  can't  remember  what  that  was  like.   That's  the  way  our 
systems  are,  and  that's  why  you  must  constantly  repeat  and 
repeat  and  repeat.   People  with  attitudes  get  insulted. 
But  people  with  attitudes  don't  go  anywhere. 

Crawford:  Let  me  ask  you  to  speculate  a  little  bit.   If  Adler  hadn't 
come  to  Los  Angeles  to  hear  you  in  1976,  and  if  he  hadn't 
invited  you  to  be  in  the  Merola  Program,  and  so  on,  how 
do  you  think  you  would  have  been  discovered? 

Vaness:    Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.   I  was  in  New  York  for  a  year 
(in  1977)  ,  and  I  auditioned  for  an  entire  year  for  opera 
companies  all  over  the  United  States,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  Beverly,  who  I  met  through  Kurt,  I  wouldn't  have  worked 
that  year.   The  first  year  I  made  $4,300,  the  entire  year, 
because  not  one  opera  company  was  interested.   So  as  far  as 
I  can  see  it  would  have  taken  a  lot  longer;  I  would  never 
have  had  or  I  would  probably  have  skipped  by  the  part  about 
learning  about  the  quality,  because  for  Kurt  quality  was 
much  more  important  than  quantity  and  I  think  that's  something 
he  really  taught  me.   I  have  a  great  teacher,  but  as  everybody 
knows  in  this  career,  it  isn't  just  about  your  voice,  your 
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Vaness: 


Crawford; 

Vaness: 
Crawford ; 
Vaness : 


Crawford : 


Vaness : 


face  or  how  you  work  on  the  stage  with  your  colleagues,  or 
how  your  languages  are,  or  any  of  those  "just  abouts";  it's 
all  of  those  things,  and  that  is  what  Kurt  taught  me. 

He  would  never  say,  "Oh,  you  don't  need  to  study."  He 
believed  in  all  of  these  things,  and  he  gave  you  the  ability 
to,  once  you  had  semi-attained  something,  to  look  at  it 
and  realize  how  far  you  had  to  go.   You'd  look  back  and  say, 
"I  can  do  this  and  this,  but  I  have  so  far  to  go;  I'll 
never  be  finished.   Isn't  that  great."  Not  "Oh,  my  God,  I 
have  so  far  to  go,  I'll  never  finish,  I  should  give  up." 
But  "I'll  never  be  finished,  I  can  always  do  more."  And 
that  is  why  it  is  so  interesting.   It  is  never  boring.   You 
can  tell  when  singers  are  bored.   It's  not  boring  for  me, 
because  that  was  instilled  in  me.   It's  a  package  deal,  and 
that's  one  thing  he  taught  me.   It's  a  quality  package  deal, 
quality  in  all  things,  not  "oh,  he  can  just  sing;  she  can  just 
act;  she  looks  good  in  the  costume."   It's  all  those  things, 
and  that  is  what  Kurt  taught  me,  what  he  pushed. 

What  is  the  quality  you  would  single  out  as  most 
exceptional  in  Mr.  Adler? 

Wisdom. 

Where  did  it  come  from? 

It  comes  from  inside.   It  comes  from  your  soul,  and  Kurt 
has  always  been  wise.   He  knew  what  he  needed  to  know  to 
get  where  he  was,  and  he  wasn't  willing  to  take  less  than 
the  best.   He  wanted  the  best  and  he  instilled  the  best. 
He  could  bring  the  best  out  of  people  in  the  most  amazing 
fashion. 


Carol,  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add. 
memories  or  stories  you'd  like  to  tell? 


Any  special 


No,  I  could  go  on  all  day  about  Mr.  Adler.  I  just  wish  that 
he  was  still  doing  it.   He  should  be.   Everybody  talks  about 
San  Francisco  now,  and  says:   "Oh,  you're  going  to  work  in 
San  Francisco?  Get  a  good  fee!"  It  just  doesn't  have  a 
great  reputation  any  more. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Gerald  Freedman  came  to  San  Francisco  Opera  by  way  of  the  legitimate 
theater,  where  he  has  staged  for  Broadway  and  off-Broadway  such  plays 
as  Hair  for  Joseph  Papp's  Public  Theater,  The  Au  Pair  Man  with  Julie 
Harris,  and  the  premiere  of  Arthur  Miller's  The  Creation  of  the  World 
and  Other  Business. 

For  several  years  artistic  director  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival  and  co-artistic  director  of  John  Houseman's  The  Acting  Company, 
Freedman  is  well  known  for  his  fresh  and  innovative  approach  to 
production.   He  has  designed  sets  and  worked  as  a  professional  singer 
as  well,  and  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Adler's  objective  of  bringing  the 
best  possible  talent  to  Spring  Opera  Theater,  he  assigned  Freedman  the 
1972  Orf eo  and  subsequently  two  of  the  company's  most  stunning 
productions,  the  Bach  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  1973  and  Benjamin  Britten's 
Death  in  Venice  in  1975. 

In  1976  Freedman  was  chosen  to  stage  the  world  premiere  of  Andrew 
Imbrie's  Angle  of  Repose,  and  to  the  oral  history  he  has  contributed 
two  tapes  of  discussions  he  had  with  the  composer  about  the  work.   Since 
that  year,  Freedman  has  directed  for  San  Francisco  Opera  Lady  Macbeth 
of     Mtsensk  (1981),  Katya  Kabanova  (1983),  and  La  Boheme  (1986). 

Kurt  Herbert  Adler  recognized  in  Gerald  Freedman  an  approach  to 
theater  that  was,  like  his  own,  highly  musical  and  often  unconventional. 
"If  he  believed  in  you  as  an  artist,  he  set  you  on  your  path  and  let 
you  go,"  says  Freedman.   "Now,  he  was  hovering  all  the  time.   One 
knew  that  he  was  in  touch  all  the  time,  whether  by  presence  or  by  proxy. 
Some  people  felt  that  was  overbearing.   In  my  terms  it  was  never 
anything  but  good  guidance." 

In  this  interview,  Freedman  talks  about  Adler  as  a  man  of  the 
theater,  about  the  San  Francisco  Opera  production  team,  about  his  own 
approach  to  theater,  and  his  work  for  Spring  Opera  and  the  parent 
company  over  the  years. 

The  interview  for  the  oral  history  took  place  in  a  dressing  room 
at  the  War  Memorial  Opera  House  during  rehearsals  of  La  Boheme  and 
appears  here  as  recorded. 


Caroline  Crawford 

Interviewer-Editor 
October  1986 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Gerald  Freedman:   Opera  as  Theater 

[Date  of  Interview:   October  14,  1986,  San  Francisco] 


Crawford:   I  would  like  to  begin  with  Spring  Opera  Theater  by  asking 
you  if  you  would  place  that  company  within  the  American 
opera  scene  in  the  1970s. 

Freedman:   Not  essentially  having  an  opera  career,  I  may  not  be  the 

best  judge  of  that.   I  had  done  things  with  the  Washington 
Opera  Society,  and  I  had  done  things  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera  by  that  time.   And  I  always  thought  that  Spring  Opera 
did  fabulous  work.   They  did  really  interesting  repertoire. 
They  had  young,  but  very  good  singers,  many  of  whom  have 
become  more  famous  and  absorbed  into  the  bigger  opera 
companies. 

Theatrically,  you  were  given  a  lot  of  license,  so  there 
was  a  lot  of  excitement  to  it.   Technically,  from  a  stage 
point  of  view,  scenery  and  costumes,  they  were  as  wonderful 
as  I  could  ever  hope  for.   And  I  loved  the  size  of  the 
theater,  you  know,  the  Curran  Theatre,  and  the  kind  of 
audience  it  drew.   It  wasn't  intimidating. 

The  repertoire  encouraged  a  younger,  I  think,  more 
adventurous  audience.   And  if  it  didn't  win  adherents  to 
other  opera, I  would  be  very  much  surprised.   So  in  every 
way  I  thought  it  was  a  terrific  company. 

As  you  recalled  to  me  what  I  did,  Angle  of  Repose,  I'm 
just  repeating  the  question,  "What  was  it  like  to  work  in 
the  big  time?"  I  really  never  thought  that.   I'm  still 
surprised  when  I  read  in  the  bio  that  they  separate  the 
regular  opera  from  the  Spring  Opera,  that  I  made  my  debut 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1976.   I  thought  I  made  my 
debut  in  1972. 
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Freedman:   Everything  was  available  to  me.   The  same  chorus,  the  same 
coach,  Mr.  Adler's  guidance,  you  know.   I  don't  see  the 
difference,  truly.   I  think  it  was  just  one  created  by 
public  relations  or  something. 

Crawford:   Was  it  Mr.  Adler  who  gave  the  Spring  Opera  Theater  its 
impulse? 

Freedman:   Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  really  know.   Let  me 
tell  you  what  my  history  with  it  is.   I  was  first  called, 
I  think,  one  of  the  first  years  of  Spring  Opera  Theater, 
which  may  have  been  '71  or  something  like  that. 

A  young  designer  named  Bob  Darling  and  I  had  worked 
together  on  Broadway,  and  he  called  me  because  he  knew 
my  legitimate  theater  work,  and  asked  if  I  would  be 
interested  in  doing  a  production  of  Rigoletto.   And  I 
wasn't  available  then. 

Just  as  a  sidelight:   I  can't  remember  who  did  it; 
Gilbert  Moses,  I  want  to  say,  but  they  did  a  Chicago  gangster 
version.   And  then,  you  know,  about  fifteen  years  later, 
Jonathan  Miller  did  one  for  the  English  company,  about  the 
Mafia,  and  they  made  a  great  big  deal  out  of  it,  oh,  it 
had  never  been  done.   But  it  had!   They  did  it.   Not  that 
it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  idea.  That  rests  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  I  think.   But  it  wasn't  like  it  was  that  fresh  an 
idea,  that's  all.   And  that  was  typical  of  Spring  Opera. 


Staging  Orfeo  in  Modern  Dress  for  Spring  Opera  Theater 


Freedman:   At  any  rate,  either  Bob  Darling  or  Mr.  Adler,  having  my 
name,  called  me,  what  I  think  was  the  next  year,  to  do 
Monteverdi's  Orfeo.   I  had  never  heard  of  it.   And  I  said, 
"Well,  let  me  see."  And  I  quickly  went  out  and  bought  a 
record  and  put  it  on.   And  the  opening  is  this  wonderful 
trumpet  announcement  of  the  opera.   I  heard  that  and  I 
called  them  back.   I  didn't  even  hear  the  whole  opera! 

Crawford:   You  wanted  the  assignment. 
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Freedman:   Right.   "I  want  to  do  it."  Then  I  heard  the  whole  opera,  and 
I  was  sure  I'd  do  it.   And  also  the  opera  was  exceedingly 
difficult.   It's  one  of  the  first  operas.   It's  thought  of 
as  maybe  one  of  the  first  operas  ever  written.   And  in 
manners  of  style  and  staging,  it  was  very,  very  challenging. 
Also  it  falls  in  the  category  of  Baroque  opera,  which  was 
usually  very  lavish  and  depended  a  lot  on  spectacle. 

Well,  Spring  Opera  couldn't  afford  a  spectacle.   So  I 
had  to  think  of  some  other  way  of  doing  it  that  would  be 
true  to  the  opera  and  not  cost  us  a  lot  of  money.   It  was 
the  first  of  what  I  consider  many  challenges  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Adler  set  for  me. 

He  couldn't  have  known  at  that  time,  but — this  is  really 
my  favorite  story!   To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't  know 
much  about  opera.   I  knew  from  theater — I  had  done  a  lot  of 
Shakespeare,  I  had  worked  on  Broadway,  off-Broadway  in 
New  York,  and  I  had  done  some  operas,  which  were  to  me  no 
more  challenging  than  Shakespeare. 

I  had  done  musicals  and  certainly  a  musical  like  West 
Side  Story — I  worked  on  the  original  Broadway  production — is 
as  complicated  as  any  opera.   I  was  a  professional  singer, 
I  had  designed  scenery.   So  opera  held  no  fears  for  me.   It 
just  was  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  fun,  of  using  all  the 
elements  and  all  the  things  that  I  had  trained  in,  really. 

But  I  was  used  to  being  the  boss  in  the  theater.   I 
mean,  that's  what  the  director  is  in  the  legitimate  theater. 
And  Mr.  Adler  left  me  alone  during  the  rehearsal  period. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  was  because  he  had  gotten  good 
reports  about  the  work,  or  because  he  visited  and  saw  that 
things  were  going  well. 

But  anyway,  we  were  at  one  of  the  technical  rehearsals, 
and  I  was  working  very  hard  and  I  wanted  this  to  be  as  good 
as  it  could  be,  and  I  heard  talking.  And  I  was  just  a  little 
uncomfortable.   But  I  heard  more  talking.   And  without 
knowing  where  or  who,  I  said,  "Whoever 's  talking,  will  you 
please  be  quiet.   This  is  my  rehearsal,  I  have  to  work  fast 
and  quickly,  and  I  demand  quiet!"  Not  looking  back.   Well, 
it  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Adler,  as  I  found  out  afterwards. 
I  think  it  was  his  habit  to  walk  up  and  down  the  aisles, 
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Freedman: 


Crawford: 


Freedman: 


Crawford: 
Freedman: 


talking  in  a  normal  tone,  feeding  notes  to  a  secretary  or 
to  the  orchestra  or  to  whomever.  And  I  just  wasn't  used  to 
it.   I  wouldn't  permit  it.   But  I  had  done  it  quite 
innocently. 

Afterwards  we  laughed  about  it,  because  I  think  Mr. 
Adler  maybe  was  a  little  taken  aback.   But  he  liked  what  I 
had  done;  he  liked  the  work.   He  respected  the  professionalism 
of  it.   He  told  me  that  later.   And  after  that  we  got  along 
just  famously. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  Orfeo  in  terms  of  your 
concept? 

I  don't  think  so.   What  I  did  was  I  had  a  modern  rock 
musician — I  invented  a  little,  very  short  prologue — going 
into  an  empty  theater  and  kind  of  discovering  remnants  of 
the  past.   And  those  remnants  came  to  life.   And  it  meant 
that  you  could  do  quasi-spectacle. 

You  didn't  have  to  do  the  whole  thing,  really.  You 
could  use  elements.   Like  the  theater  was  a  storehouse  of 
memories,  musical  memories.   So  it  came  out  of  memory  and 
then  receded  into  memory  at  the  end. 

So  your  Orfeo  was  modern,  wasn't  he? 

Yes,  he  was  in  modern  dress;  that's  right.   But  the 
spirits  dragged  him  back  into  the  past.   Also,  there  were 
two  male  duets.   There  were  countertenors.   And  I  had 
them  always  kind  of  together,  so  you  could  hear  that  close 
harmony.   Mr.  Adler  said,  "You  know,  Jerry,  you  don't  have 
to  have  a  duet  standing  next  to  each  other.   You  can  set 
them  far  apart."  And  I  think  it  came  as  a  surprise  to 
me.   I  don't  remember,  because  now  it  seems  so  logical.   If 
there  are  two  instruments,  they  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  stage,  and  they  blend  in  the  audience's  ear.   I 
changed  my  staging  accordingly  and  it  was  more  interesting. 

Mr.  Adler,  it  seemed  to  me,  enjoyed  very  much  the  fact 
that  I  was  still  in  the  legitimate  theater,  and  not  just 
opera.   He  would  often  share  with  me  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  rehearsal  pianist  for  Reinhardt,  and  that  his 
beginnings  had  been  in  the  legitimate  theater  and  not  in 
opera.   I  mean,  he  was  obviously  a  very  talented  young  man 
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Freedman:   who  had  a  lot  of,  you  know,  strings  to  his  bow  as  it  were, 
and  worked  around.  Anyway,  he  used  that  to  share  things 
with  me,  which  was  very  warm  and  very  nice. 


A  Fresh  Approach  to  The  St.  Matthew  Passion 


Freedman:   Anyway,  we  had  a  nice  success.   1  loved  what  I  did,  and 
apparently  they  did.   And  it  was  the  next  summer  when  I 
was  in  New  York,  directing  a  production  of,  I  think  it 
was  Henry  IV,  with  some  very  fine  actors  in  Central  Park 
that  I  got  a  call  in  the  middle  of  the  rehearsal — we  were 
working  out  in  Central  Park  and  it  was  very  hot  and  steamy, 
and  it  was  from  San  Francisco. 

So  I  called  a  break  and  I  went  in  there,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Adler,  with  whom  I  had  had  no  contact  for  months  and 
months,  maybe  six,  eight  months.   And  in  his  way,  "Hello, 
Jerry!"  [imitating  Adler 's  accent]   "What  do  you  think  of 
directing  the  St.  Matthew  Passion?" 

I  had,  as  a  tenor,  studied  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
and  had  performed  it  once,  as  a  singer.   And  my  first 
reaction — really,  it  just  came  out — was,  I  said,  "Why?" 
Because  I  had  heard  it  as  a  concert  work.   And  he  said, 
"Well,  just  listen  to  it  and  see."  Then  I  found  out  that 
it  is  often  staged  or  quasi-staged,  because  of  its  semi- 
dramatic  nature.   And  I  said  yes  to  Mr.  Adler  without 
having  a  clue  as  to  how  I  would  do  this. 

About  three  or  four  months  later,  having  listened  to 
it  a  lot,  I  went  off  on  a  vacation  to  Puerto  Rico,  saying, 
"How  the  hell  am  I  going  to  stage  this?"  To  me  the 
challenge  was  not  to  put  it  on  its  feet — that  was  fairly 
obvious — but  how  to  really  make  it  an  integral  dramatic 
whole.   And  I  labored  on  it  and  labored  on  it,  and  for  my 
own  reasons  I  came  to  a  solution  that  I  thought  was  very 
apt,  and  that  made  the  solo  voices  dramatic.   I  found  a 
dramatic  context  for  them.   And  Mr.  Adler  never  questioned 
me  about  it.   He  never  asked  me,  "How  are  you  going  to  do 
it?"  as  I  remember.   I  must  have  told  him  some  sketchy  thing; 
he  saw  the  set  model,  eventually. 
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Kurt  Herbert  Adler  as  a  Man  of  the  Theater 


Freedman:   Really,  the  wonderful  thing  that  I  think  back  on  over  and 
over  again,  is  Mr.  Adler  left  me  alone.   He  trusted  me. 
And  I  think  he  did  that  a  lot.   If  he  believed  in  you  as 
an  artist,  he  set  you  on  your  path  and  let  you  go.   Now,  he 
was  hovering  all  the  time.   One  knew  that  he  was  in  touch 
all  the  time,  whether  by  presence  or  by  proxy.   And  you 
hear  that  a  lot  in  the  opera  house  still,  that  Mr.  Adler 
had  his  finger  in  every  pie.   Some  people  felt  that  was 
overbearing.   In  my  terms  it  was  never  anything  but  good 
guidance.  And  I  will  say  that  in  dress  rehearsals  sometimes 
he  would  make  a  suggestion — I  don't  know,  sometimes  just 
about  a  stage  movement — should  she  really  climb  on  the  bed 
at  this  moment,  say,  in  Clytemnestra.   Why  don't  you  have 
her  climb  from  the  side?  Or  something.   They  were  almost 
always  very  apt.   I  mean,  he  really  had  a  good  theater  sense. 

Crawford:   Unusually  so? 

Freedman:   Yes,  absolutely.   I  mean,  it  was  distinguishing.   So  he  had  a 
really  thorough  and  all-round  view  of  opera  as  theater, 
not  just  opera  as  music  or  opera  as  concert,  which  of 
course  I  appreciated  very  much.   And  then  he  kept  on 
giving  me  these,  what  I  think  of  as  odd-ball  assignments. 

The  next  thing  was  the  Death  in  Venice,  which  I  had 
seen  at  the  Met  and  had  not  liked  at  all  in  the  British 
version.   I  thought  it  was  very  tepid  and  not  at  all  what 
the  book  suggested.   And  sort  of  overwhelmed  in  the  Met 
house.   So  again  it  was  a  challenge,  and  it  was  a  rediscovery. 
As  you  know,  again,  it  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

Crawford:   Oh,  that  was  the  talk  of  San  Francisco.   People  who  never, 
ever  went  to  opera.   That  was  the  one  you  had  to  see  that 
year. 

Freedman:   Isn't  it  amazing?   Unfortunately,  I  don't  stay  here  long  enough 
to  know.  But  the  fact  that  they've  had  me  back  year  after 
year  certainly  meant  that  something  good  was  happening. 

Crawford:   Well,  Adler  has  said  that  himself,  that  you  were  really  an 
important  force  in  the  company. 
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Freedman:   It  was  interesting  with  the  Orf eo,  I  did  a  time  trip.   You 
started  in  the  contemporary  period  and  went  back.   The 
work  demanded  it.   I  didn't  know  how  else  to  bring  it 
together  into  a  contemporary  consciousness.   The  Angle  of 
Repose,  which  was  in  the  main  house,  also  mixed  time 
elements. 

Crawford:   You're  a  specialist. 

Freedman:   I  don't  know  if  I'm  a  specialist,  but  I  don't  feel  uncomfortable 
with  that.   I  feel  that  all  of  our  ideas  and  memories  and 
readings  and  impressions  are  with  us  together,  all  the  time, 
at  any  one  moment .   And  so  to  mix  them  is  not  odd ,  or  a  call 
for  any  special  comment.   You  just  do.   And  that  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  some  of  these 
things  came  into  being. 


Music  and  Theater 


Crawford:   Yes.   I  want  to  quote  something  you  said  when  you  were 

preparing  Angle  of  Repose  about  opera  and  theater.   "Opera 
is  Theater  with  a  capital  T.   When  I  am  doing  Shakespeare, 
that's  opera.   It  has  the  same  problems  and  the  same 
magnitude,  and  the  music  of  the  language."  Is  that  true  for 
you?  Do  you  think  music  really  predominates? 

Freedman:   I  just  finished  a  production  of  Macbeth  in  my  own  theater, 
the  Great  Lakes  Theater  Festival,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
apt.   If  that  isn't  opera,  I  don't  know  what  is.   Walking 
into  La  Boheme  now,  from  that,  I  don't  feel  like  I'm 
shifting  gears.   One  thing  is,  I'm  very  conversant  with  all 
these  materials;  that's  a  help. 

Crawford:   Oh,  that's  rare  for  a  director,  isn't  it? 

Freedman:   I  think  so.   This  year  I  did  a  new  production  of  Brigadoon 
for  the  New  York  City  Opera.   Then  I  did  a  production  of 
Ibsen's  Ghosts  at  my  theater,  Great  Lakes  Theater  in  Cleveland, 
Then  I  did  Macbeth.   Now  I'm  doing  Boheme.   I  mean,  this  is 
a  weighty  year  for  me.   All  these  works  are  masterpieces  in 
different  time  zones,  truly. 
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Freedman:   But  aside  from  making  me  dive  into  you  know,  my  deepest 
unconscious,  and  doing  tons  and  tons  of  research,  the 
problems  for  me  are  not  very  different.   You  still  have  to 
find  out  what  motivates  the  characters;  help  i_hem  in  terms 
of  behavior  to  explore  and  define  those  rationales  in  front 
of  an  audience. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Shakespeare  you  have  to  discover 
the  music.   I  mean,  the  poetry  is  there,  but  the  rhythms  of 
it  have  to  be  discovered.   Instead  of  being  like  Boheme 
where  they're  written  in,  we  have  to  go  backwards  and 
discover  the  life  that  makes  those  rhythms  reasonable  for 
these  people. 


Singers  as  Actors 


Crawford:   Is  it  harder  to  work  with  singers  theatrically  than  with 
actors? 

Freedman:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   No,  it's  different.   You  know,  in 

some  ways  the  discovery  is  a  little  different.   The  singer 
comes  with  the  outer  shell  because  of  the  music.   He's  got 
it  learned,  and  he  has  to,  you  know,  metrically  be  accurate. 
But  then  he's  got  to  go  back  and  expand  on  that.   Now,  in 
Boheme  at  the  moment,  we  have  four  very  pliable,  flexible, 
interesting  actors:   all  very  open  to  that  process. 

Of  course,  my  all-time  high  experience  was  the  Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mtsensk  with  Anja  Silja  and  Chester  Ludgin,  whom 
I  had  worked  with  in  Angle  of  Repose.   They're  wonderful, 
wonderful  actors.   And  you  deal  with  them  just  like  you 
would  an  actor  in  the  theater.   Anja  demands  to  know  why 
you're  asking  her  to  do  anything,  and  she  will  only  do  it 
if  it  seems  truthful  to  the  character.   She  has  a  wonderful 
instinct  for  that.   But  there  she  is  in  opera,  and  there  we 
are  together. 

Of  course,  we  did  Katya  Kabanova.   And  as  it  happened, 
Christoph  von  Dohnanyi,  her  husband,  is  now  head  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony,  so  that  we  see  each  other  more  often 
than  I  ever  thought  we  would.   Her  gifts  are  extraordinary, 
but  they're  an  actor's  gifts.   There's  no  question  about  it. 
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Crawford:   And  do  you  find  that  more  and  more  on  the  opera  stage  than 
one  used  to,  say,  ten  years  ago? 

Freedman:   Yes.   Oh,  absolutely.  And  American  artists  take  it  for 
granted.   But  here's  Nelly  Miricioiu,  an  international 
artist,  and  she  knows  what  she's  doing.   Alberto  Cupido — 
I  don't  even  know  if  he's  had  much  acting  training,  but  he 
wants  to  know  why.   So  they  pick  it  up.   I  think  the  whole 
opera  scene  has  essentially  changed  in  that  sense. 

Of  course,  you  get  many  critics  who  would  argue  that. 
Not  argue  that  it  has  changed ,  but  that  it  has  changed  for 
the  better.   You  see  abuses  of  this.  Stagings  and  directors 
in  the  theater  who  don't,  in  essence,  listen  to  the  music. 
They  don't  listen  to  the  music.   The  music  tells  you  every 
thing. 

Crawford:   Often  they  don't  know,  probably. 

Freedman:   Well,  I  know.   That  shocks  me,  Caroline,  the  number  of 
directors  who  don't  even  know  the  music. 

Crawford:   I  think  it's  rather  rare  to  find  someone  like  yourself  who 
has  a  musical  background. 

Freedman:   Well,  that  would  surprise  me.   How  terrible.   They  ought 
to  take  exams  or  something  like  that.   But  I  do  find  that 
the  artists  respect  the  fact  that  I  do  know  the  music.   And 
I  rarely — I  think  never,  I  want  to  say  never,  really — 
ask  them  to  do  something  that  violates  the  spirit  of  the 
music.   Because  I  get  all  my  answers  from  the  music.   I 
never  come  in  and  impose  an  idea  on  it. 


Directing  a  World  Premiere:   Angle  of  Repose 


Freedman:   Again,  getting  back  to  Mr.  Adler,  he  was  so  simpatico  to 
this.   When  he  chose  me  for  Angle  of  Repose  I  was  very 
flattered,  and  it  was  the  U.S.  Bicentennial.   And  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  new  opera  meant  it  needed  what  I  thought  was 
guidance.   I  mean,  both  Oakley  Hall  [librettist]  and  Andrew 
Imbrie  were  not  that  experienced  in  opera.   And  I  don't 
mean  just  opera — I've  had  a  lot  of  musical  theater  experience, 
and  opera  is  part  of  that. 
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Freedman:   One  of  the  first  things  I  did,  I  read  the  libretto  very 

carefully,  I  read  the  book  very  carefully,  and  I  could  see 
what  they  were  doing.   But  the  way  Oakley  had  described 
the  set — and  I  presume  Andrew  went  along — it  was  just 
completely  inappropriate.   They  would  have  been  very, 
very  unhappy  with  what  they  described. 

And  really  without  consulting  them,  I  changed  it, 
because  I  knew  it  would  work.   I  felt  very  confident.   It's 
where  I  put  the  house  in  the  middle  and  the  library, 
instead  of  off  to  one  side.   And  again,  let  memory  and  the 
present  mix,  really.   It  gave  me  a  lot  of  fluidity,  and  I 
knew  it  would  give  the  opera  more  acceptance,  because  of 
the  fluid  aspect.   I  mean,  they  wanted  it  to  be  fluid.   They 
didn't  know  how  to  ask  for  it. 

Crawford:   That's  right.   And  it  worked  very  well. 

Freedman:   You  know  also,  what  was  stunning — I  got  this  tape. 

It  is  true  that  when  you  look  at  the  score  you  can't  tell 
anything  with  Andrew's  music.   And  then  I  got  the  piano 
tape.   And  there  were  these,  just,  "Clunk,  clunk,  clunk, 
clunk."   [mimics  chords]   I  mean,  wildly  spaced  hangings  on 
the  piano.   Really,  that's  what  it  sounded  like.   I  don't 
mean  to  sound  disrespectful.   I  don't  know  how  they  ever 
found  their  pitch;  I  don't  know  how  it  works.   But  my  job 
is  to  make  it  as  theatrically  viable  as  possible,  which 
I  went  ahead  and  did.   This  was  all  through  the  rehearsal 
period,  and  somehow  the  actors/singers  were  coping  with 
all  this. 

Then  we  got  to  the  first  orchestra  rehearsal.   And  all 
these  clunks,  these  percussive  clunks,  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  glorious  orchestral  sounds.   I  mean,  it  was  much  more 
romantic  and  lush  than  one  would  ever  have  suspected  from 
hearing  this  piano  version.   Then  you  realize  the  piano 
is  only  a  percussive  instrument.   It  can't  do  much  else. 

Crawford:   And  that's  what — two  weeks  before  the  real  thing? 

Freedman:   Yes.  And  so,  again,  hopefully  by  talking  with  Oakley  and 
Andrew,  my  instincts  were  right,  my  sympathies  from  the 
book  were  right.   So  we  didn't  change  much,  but  suddenly 
the  sound  palette  was  so  exotic  and  beautiful.   It  became 
a  very,  very  favorite  piece  of  mine.   I  had  hoped  and  wished 
that  it  would  have  more  of  a  life,  because  I  think  it 
deserved  more  of  a  life. 
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Crawford:   I  do  too,  definitely.  And  I  think  it  will  be  resurrected. 
Freedman:   Well,  I  certainly  hope  so. 

Finding  a  Design  Concept 


Crawford:   You  said  that  you  and  Douglas  Schmidt  [designer]  were 

looking  for  unusual  metaphors  for  Imbrie's  music.   What 
did  you  come  up  with? 

Freedman:  Well,  you  know,  it  ranged  all  over  the  place.  First  it  was 
modern,  then  it  was  historic.   And  it  was  this  very  refined 
woman  from  the  east  meeting  this  rugged  individualist  from 
the  west.   It  was  this  clash,  always,  of  temperaments:   the 
artistic  sensibility  and  the  outdoor  sensibility,  for  want 
of  a  better  metaphor  at  the  moment.  And  it  also  went  down 
below  the  earth,  into  the  coal  mine.   That  was  the  toughest, 
to  include  a  library  in  a  house,  a  desert  in  Idaho,  a  mine 
shaft,  a  public  celebration,  a  little  cabin  in  northern 
California.   It  wasn't  easy  to  meld  all  these.   It  obviously 
had  to  take  place  in  some  environment. 

Doug  and  I  began  to  imagine  these  kinds  of  clouds. 
All  this  was  really  determined  by  the  mine  shaft,  which 
was  our  focus,  the  mine  shaft.   And  together  we  came 
up  with  this — and  I  say  together  because  I  don't  remember 
who  did  it  first — these  kind  of  lace  clouds,  and  torn 
ones,  which  suggested  Susan's  gentility  and  the  kind  of 
drama  that  had  taken  place,  that  had  to  be  torn  in  some 
way  in  order  to  achieve  a  new  fabric.   And  then  it  became 
suggestive  of  clouds  and  trees,  and  even  of  layers  of  the 
coal  mine,  by  lighting.   So  it  turned  out  very  well. 

The  other  thing  was  the  damn  rose  garden,  which  was 
essential  to  the  play  that  they  had  written.   I  told  Oakley, 
"Write  whatever  you  want.   We'll  make  it  work."  But  there 
was  this  rose  garden  that  had  to  grow,  and  then  had  to  be 
torn  up,  and  had  to  be  manifest.   That  was,  well,  hell  to 
work  out ! 

Crawford:   How  did  you  do  that? 
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Freedman:   Well,  I  mean,  we  had  a  rose  garden  on  the  stage.   But  to 
figure  out  where  to  put  it,  and  how  to  put  it,  and  how  to 
make  it  work  with  the  other  elements.    I  don't  remember; 
it  was  tough. 

Crawford:   People  came  away  saying  you  really  sang  the  scenery  in  that 
one.   I  don't  think  that  was  a  negative  commentary  on  the 
work  at  all. 

Freedman:   [laughter]   I  hope  not. 

Crawford:   It  was  just  that  it  was  so  gorgeous. 

Freedman:   You  know,  that's  the  thing,  too.  With  a  new  opera,  it  needs 

to  be  heard  again.   You  couldn't  grasp  that  opera  in  one 
hearing.   There  was  no  chance  to.   It  was  too  rich.   They 

needed  to  come  back  and  hear  it.  Spring  Opera  could  have 
done  it  again. 

Crawford:   Any  talk  of  that? 

Freedman:   I  haven't  heard  any  talk  of  it  being  done. 

Crawford:   Was  it  a  good  environment  in  which  to  do  a  world  premiere? 
You  have  another  one,  at  least  one  more,  to  compare  it 
with. 

Freedman:   Well,  again  I  attribute  that  to  Mr.  Adler,  who  I  just 

think  shepherded  the  whole  thing.   He  guided  Andrew,  Oakley, 
and  myself.   He,  I  think,  asked  them  to  trust  me.   He 
encouraged  me  to  follow  through  on  my  ideas.   He  found 
monies  for  costumes  and  scenery.   None  of  which  was  easy, 
but  he  had  a  vision  and  he  had  pride  in  presenting  a 
San  Francisco  composer  and  a  new  opera.   I  don't  know  any 
other  company  that  did  it  on  that  scale,  do  you? 

Crawford:   No,  I  don't. 

Freedman:   No.   And  then  he  commissioned  them,  and  they  didn't  come 
in  on  time  or  something.   I  think  that's  significant. 
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Working  with  Andrew  Imbrie 


Crawford: 


Freedman: 


Crawford: 


Freedman: 


Crawford; 
Freedman: 


To  what  extent  did  you  work  with  Imbrie  in  the  period  you 
had? 

Well,  I  remember  when  Andrew  was  still  at  Princeton,  we 
had  a  long  discussion,  which  I  think  I  still  have  on  tape— 
I  taped  it  just  to  be  sure  I  had  it  all.   I  don't  know, 
maybe  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you. 


It  would,  indeed,  for  the  collection, 
included  in  the  history.] 


[The  tape  has  been 


I  don't  even  remember  what  the  content  was.   We  were 
getting  to  know  each  other,  and  I  was  trying  to  understand 
what  his  intentions  were,  because  I  had  to  be  clear  about 
what  he  wanted.   Then  I  would  know  how  to  help  him. 

So  I  think  I  kept  just  asking  him  about  motivations, 
or  what  this  meant,  or  what  do  you  think  is  happening  here. 
And  you  know,  as  it  turned  out,  we  cut  a  whole  act.   And 
I  think  it  helped.   I  believed  in  the  act,  I  loved  the 
music  in  the  act,  and  it  was  simply  cut  for  time.   As  I 
recall,  I  fought  very  hard  for  that,  at  the  end,  to  cut  it. 

He  didn't  want  to  cut  it,  either,  did  he? 

I  don't  think  he  did.   And  I  think  Mr.  Adler's  sense  of 
theater  prevailed.   Because  we  both  knew  this  was  a 
difficult  work,  and  we  wanted  it  to  be  accepted.   The 
third  act,  really,  in  some  ways,  seemed  superfluous. 
Anyway,  it  was  superfluous  enough  so  that  without  it  the 
opera  still  made  sense. 

Now  maybe  in  the  exploration  of  some  thematic  material 
we  missed  something.   We  certainly  missed  something,  and 
I  don't  mean  that  I  was  happy  about  cutting  any  of  Andrew's 
music.   But  just  as  an  evening  in  the  theater  for  new 
opera  is  risky,   I  wanted  so  much  for  them  to  love  this 
opera,  because  by  that  time,  of  course,  I  loved  that  opera. 

You  know,  in  truth,  I  never  think  of  my  work.   I  didn't 
care  if  they  liked  my  work  or  not.   I  mean,  they  go  hand-in- 
hand.   They  couldn't  like  my  work  and  not  like  Andrew's 
opera.   That  would  be  impossible;  I  wouldn't  even  think 
about  that. 
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Freedman:   So  I  wanted  the  opera  to  have  acceptance,  and  I  knew  this 
was  just  one  thing  too  many.   It  was  another  act,  you 
know.   We  had  designed  the  scenery  for  it;  we  had  staged 
the  whole  tiling.   So  my  work  wasn't  lessened.   I  just 
thought  it  was  a  very  pragmatic  decision. 

As  I  recall,  Mr.  Adler  was  just  very,  very  helpful, 
as  you  can  imagine,  because  I  couldn't  do  it  on  my  own, 
helping  Andrew  understand  this.   It  was  close  to  the 
premiere,  and  it  may  have  smarted  some.   I  remember  my 
feeling  that  it  was  a  really  good  decision,  and  that  that 
opera  in  essence  did  not  suffer. 

Crawford:   Do  you  think  that  there  was  adequate  time  for  preparation? 
You  were  pleased  with  the  preparatory  period? 

Freedman:   Oh,  absolutely.   There  was  plenty  [of  time]. 


A  Director's  Preparation 


Crawford:   Did  you  work  with  Wallace  Stegner? 

Freedman:   I  don't  remember  meeting  Wallace  Stegner  until  the  opera 
was  on,  opening  night  or  maybe  before.   I  don't  have  a 
distinct  memory  of  it.   Maybe  we  met  beforehand,  a 
week  or  so  before  the  opening.   I  don't  remember.   I 
lived  with  the  book.   I  went  on  a  holiday  to  Greece,  and  I 
read  the  book.   It  was  wonderful,  because  there  I  was 
sailing  on  the  Mediterranean  and  reading  this  quintessential 
American  story,  which  I  like.   It's  good  for  me  to  have 
total  distance. 

Crawford:   What  a  good  idea! 

Freedman:   And  I  loved  it.   I  loved  the  book,  and  I  loved  what  they 

had  done  with  that.   You  know,  it's  very  hard  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  a  librettist  like  Oakley.   Taking  a  massive 
book  like  that  and  reducing  it  to  a  couple  of  hours,  you 
know.   And  whatever  collaboration  he  and  Andrew  had,  I 
remember  feeling  that  they  weren't  very  experienced 
theatrically.   And  they  called  for  these  sudden  juxtapositions 
of  scene  changes,  which  I  think  would  have  undone  a  less 
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Freedman:   experienced  director  than  myself.   I  mean,  this  was 

really  my  [specialty].   And  that,  really,  I  think,  stems 
from  working  in  the  Broadway  theater,  changing  scenery 
quickly. 

One  thinks  that's  a  technical  event,  but  that's  a 
director's  job,  because  you  have  to  conceive  of  the 
aesthetic  raison  d'etre  for  that.   You  can't  just  say,  oh, 
yeah,  now  we'll  have  this  and  we'll  have  this.   That  if 
we  make  the  machinery  move  fast  enough,  it  will  happen. 
You  can't.   It  has  to  aesthetically  make  sense,  and  there 
has  to  be  a  flow  to  it,  something  dramatic  about  it.   And 
I'm  good  at  that. 

Crawford:  Indeed  you  are.  And  it  was  also  musically  very  eclectic. 
All  that  had  to  hang  together  and  not  be  contrived,  which 
I  think  you  managed  to  do. 

Freedman:   I  hope  so. 

Crawford:   Let's  focus  now  on  Adler  a  little  bit  more.   You've  talked 
about  him  as  a  theatrical  person.   What  about  as  an 
impresario  and  as  an  administrator? 


A  Tactful  Impresario 


Freedman:   Well,  one  great  story  for  me,  anyway,  was  when  we  did  Lady 

Macbeth  of  Mtsensk.   It  was  also  very  difficult  stylistically, 
and  there  was  one  musical  interlude  that  seemed  to  be 
obviously  sexual.   It  followed  an  encounter  between  the 
hero  and — you  can  hardly  call  them  hero  and  heroine,  because 
they  were  such  awful  people.   But  at  their  first  meeting, 
which  is  very  impetuous,  they're  sexually  attracted  to 
each  other  like  magnets.   Then  there's  an  orchestra  interlude, 
which,  to  me,  obviously,  was  describing  orchestrally  a 
sexual  encounter. 

At  one  point  the  trombones  make  a  dying  sound,  which 
sounded  like,  truly,  the  end  of  an  orgasm.   That's  all 
you  can  say  about  it.   I  wanted  to  start  this  encounter  behind 
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Freedman:   a  curtain,  and  see  it  in  shadow  play,  and  then  fade  away, 
so  that  there  was  something  visually  going  on,  but  not  to 
be  explicit.   That  was  fine  with  everybody  until  the  dress 
rehearsal.   And  Anja  got  upset  because  the  audience 
laughed.   She  asked  if  I  would  change  it — not  change  the 
orchestration,  but  not  do  the  silhouette. 

Crawford:   What  was  it  that  made  them  laugh?   I  don't  understand. 

Freedman:   It  was  the  sound  of  the  trombones  at  the  end  of  this  orgasm, 
and  that's  all  it  was  and  they  understood  what  it  was.   And 
I  said,  "Anja,  it  doesn't  matter  what  I'm  doing  onstage. 
The  audience  will  laugh  anyway,  because  this  is  what  it 
sounds  like."  That's  what  it  was.   I  knew  this  was  true, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  change  it.   I  thought  I  had  found  a 
really  very  good  solution  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
was  tasteful  and  yet  clear. 

Well,  the  day  before  opening,  I  think,  I  was  in  Berkeley 
at  a  book  store.   At  a  book  store  in  Berkeley,  I  mean, 
nowhere,  on  the  campus  of  U.C.   And  I  got  a  call  in  the  book 
store — I  have  no  idea  how  he  ever  tracked  me  down.   But 
that  was,  you  know,  typical  Mr.  Adler.   Somehow  he  knew. 

Crawford:   He  had  a  tracker. 

Freedman:   He  knew.   Would  I  come  in  and  see  him?  Yes.   So  I  went 

in  to  see  him.   [imitating  Adler]   "Hello,  Jerry.  Anja  has 
this  problem."  And  I  made  my  statement,  and  I  said,  "I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this.   I  don't  want  to  change  it.   I 
think  I've  done  a  good  job;  it's  an  interesting  solution." 
He  said,  "But,  you  know,  is  it  worth  it?"  This  was  what  I 
thought  was  so  tactful  of  him.   "It  makes  her  uncomfortable. 
Is  it  worth  jeopardizing  her  security  for  this  one  moment?" 

And  that  was  an  argument  I  couldn't  counter,  because 
of  course  it  wasn't.   I  mean,  if  that  moment  made  Anja  so 
uncomfortable  that  it  would  hurt  the  performance  before  that 
moment  and  after  that  moment,  there  was  no  contest  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned.   It  wasn't  a  matter  of  egos.  This  was 
purely  an  artistic  problem,  and  that  had  a  greater  artistic 
reason. 

So  I  said,  "No,  but  very  reluctantly  I'll  do  it."   I 
said,  "I'll  bet  you  the  audience  is  going  to  laugh,  whether 
I  take  down  this  silhouette  light  or  not."  And  he  said, 
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Freedman: 


Crawford: 

Freedman: 
Crawford: 

Freedman: 


Crawford: 
Freedman: 
Crawford : 
Freedman: 


"Okay,  I'll  bet  you,"  and  he  bet  me  five  dollars.   And,  of 
course,  the  audience  laughed  on  opening  night,  and  that 
night,  this  was  the  opening  night,  Mr.  Adler  handed  me  five 
dollars.   I  thought  it  was  delicious,  because  he  knew  the 
audience  would  laugh,  and  this  was  his  way — not  of  giving 
me  the  five  dollars,  or  of  making  the  bet  in  the  first 
place,  but  of  turning  it  into  a  human  encounter,  a  joke 
instead  of  an  ego  clash. 

I  thought  the  way  he  presented  Anja's  point  of  view  to 
me — would  I  want  to  jeopardize  her  performance — he  was  a 
man  of  tremendous  experience  and  tact  in  handling  artists 
who  often  had  differences  of  opinion.   I  loved  the  way  he 
handled  it,  even  though  I  hadn't,  in  quotes,  "won,"  as 
it  were. 

I  think  you  did,  because  your  instincts  were  right — which 
were  probably  his  instincts,  too. 


Yes,  it  was  very  right. 

Well,  did  you  ever  have  an  out-and-out  row  with  him? 
sounds  like  you  never  did. 


It 


We  never  did.   I  never  did.   I  respected  him  too  much.   I 
never  felt  conned  by  him.   I  never  felt  intimidated  by 
him,  ever.   I  respected  his  experience.   And  when  he  came 
to  me  with  any  suggestion,  there  was  always  a  reason,  and 
usually  a  theatrical  reason.   It  wasn't,  "Do  me  a  favor," 
or,  "Do  this  person  a  favor,"  or  something.   Or  it  wasn't, 
"Well,  this  is  what  I  would  like." 

I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what  it  was,  but  I  seem  to 
remember  several  occasions  where  I  gave  him  my  reason,  and 
he  totally  accepted  it.   He  did  not  make  me  back  down.   I 
think  one  was  in  St.  Matthew  and  one  was  something  else. 
So  we  never,  ever,  had  an  out-and-out  clash.   Never. 

Let  us  talk  about  new  directions — 
We  had  one. 
Oh,  what? 

It  was  Nabucco,  and  he  was  just  the  maestro.   He  was  no  longer 
the  intendant.  That  was  Terry's  first  year,  and  I  think  he- 
put  me  with  Mr.  Adler  because  I  had  a  reputation  for  getting 
along  with  him. 
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Freedman:   There  was  one  moment  where  Nabucco  is  behind  an  altar, 
I  mean,  it  was  like  for  five  or  six  bars,  and  Mr.  Adler 
lost  eye  contact  with  him.   He  wanted  to  cut  down  the  altar 
or  something  like  that,  and  I  just  wouldn't;  I  couldn't. 
I  thought  he  could  get  through  five  bars  without  eye 
contact,  whatever  it  was.   And  it  went  unresolved.   I  mean, 
nothing  was  done;  it  never  got  to  be  a  big  issue.   But 
that's  the  only  time  we  really  differed.   It  wasn't  a 
screaming  match,  it  was  just  a  tug-of-war.  And  I  didn't 
want  to  give  in. 

I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  other  things  that  were 
going  on  then.   This  was  his  very  first  time  that  he  wasn't 
in  charge  of  it,  and  everyone  could  see  it  and  know  it.   It 
was  automatic  to  give  orders  around  the  house,  and  he  no 
longer  was  rightfully  in  that  position.   Everyone  felt  a 
little  uncomfortable,  because  on  the  one  hand  we  had  all 
dealt  with  him  on  this  other  level  of  his  being  total  boss, 
and  now  Terry  was  total  boss  and  he  was  a  respected  artist 
who  had  to  be  acknowledged  on  all  levels  that  you  needed  to; 
but  there  was  a  change,  a  shift.   And  I  think  it  was  difficult; 
I  mean,  I  know  it  was  very,  very  difficult. 

And  about  this  particular  thing:   I  always  felt  if  he 
had  been  in  charge,  I  mean  if  he  had  been  impresario,  he 
would  not  have  argued  for  this  point,  this  little  point.   I 
know  he  wouldn't  have. 

Crawford:   I  know  what  you're  saying.   He  was  forcing  it  to  see  what 
the  dynamics  would  turn  out  to  be. 

Freedman:   Yes. 


San  Francisco  Opera:   "A  Fabulous  Machine" 


Crawford:   How  has  the  tenor  of  the  house  changed  since  '81,  since 
his  leaving? 

Freedman:   It's  hard  for  me  to  put  my  finger  on  it,  and  I  keep  asking 
people  here  about  it  because  they're  here  all  year 
round,  and  I  just  come  in  as  a  guest  and  a  visitor.   At  the 
surface  there's  not  a  lot  of  change.   There  is  what  I 
think  is  a  fabulous  machine  working  here. 
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Freedman:   What  thrills  me  is  that  John  Priest  is  the  tech  director; 
and  Ivan  van  Perre,  and  Larry  Klein — all  of  them  trying 
to  solve  problems  for  you  artistically.   I  think  nothing's 
changed.   It  seems  a  little  mellower,  and  maybe  that's — I 
don't  know.   Maybe  people  aren't  quite  as  on  their  toes, 
although  artistically  I  don't  see  any  falling  off  in  my 
relationship  with  anybody. 

Crawford:   And  it  still  is  as  intense? 

Freedman:   Well,  I  don't  know  if  it's  intense.   It  seems  a  little  more 
relaxed.   And  it  certainly  is  a  very  positive  environment, 
and  there's  no  slacking  in  quality.   There's  tremendous 
economic,  microscopic  examination  of  everything.   I  mean 
the  budget  stuff — I'm  more  acutely  aware  of  it  all  the  time 
now.   And  I  perhaps  was  less  aware  of  that  during  Mr.  Adler's 
regime. 

Crawford:   Why  would  that  be? 

Freedman:   I  don't  know.   And  Mr.  Adler  may  have  kept  it  from  me  or 
from  the  artists.   He  may  have  juggled  things  a  little 
more  creatively;  I  don't  know.   But  I'm  acutely  aware  of  it, 
that  there's  less,  or  seems  to  be  less  and  less  money. 
Maybe  there's  as  much  money,  but  it  doesn't  buy  as  much. 

Crawford:   Well,  there's  lots  more  opera  now,  with  the  summer  season 

and  so  on.   Let  me  ask  you  about  this — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  meant  to  earlier.   Spring  Opera,  of  course,  died,  didn't 
survive.   What  does  that  represent  to  you,  and  why  do  you 
think  it  didn't  make  it? 


Spring  Opera  Theater  Goes  Dark 


Freedman:   I  don't  know  why  it  didn't  make  it.   You  have  to  tell  me. 

Did  they  just  not  draw  people?   It  was  very  sad,  I  thought, 
because  of  the  repertoire,  the  adventure,  the  smallness  of 
the  theater.   I  think  the  theater  had  something  to  do  with 
it;  they  lost  the  Curran. 

Crawford:   I'm  sure  it  did. 
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Freedman:  And  getting  that  kind  of  an  audience.   I  thought  it  was  a 
tremendous  loss.   The  opera  house  is  intimidating  for  a 
certain  audience.   You  know,  it's  like,  "Oh  God,  that's 
opera !   I've  got  to  know  something.   I've  got  to  bring 
something  bigger  than  myself  to  this."  I  mean,  for  people 
who  aren't  used  to  it,  I  think.   And  the  Curran  invited 
another  kind  of  participant. 


Adler  and  the  Opera  Family 


Crawford:   That's  a  very  good  point;  now  a  final  question:   Kurt  Herbert 
Adler.   What  do  you  think  his  impact  will  be  on  opera 
production  in  our  time? 

Freedman:   Well — again,  since  I  don't  direct  at  a  lot  of  houses,  I  don't 
go  around  a  lot,  I  can  only  give  you  my  impression.   I  feel 
immensely  privileged  to  have  worked  with  him.   I  felt,  yes, 
that  this  is  a  giant  who  has  experienced  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  last  thirty  years,  or  something,  in  opera. 
And  he  sees  a  place  for  me  in  that  firmament.   That  was 
very  flattering.   He  was  very  encouraging.   He  sent  me,  as 
I  say,  these  wonderful  objectives. 

I  thought  there  was  a  theatrical  excitement  as  well  as 
a  musical  excitement.   He  had  great  singing  artists — you 
know,  the  best,  it  seemed  to  me — first,  often.   So  he  was 
adventurous  in  that.   And  adventurous  in  the  repertoire. 
The  repertoire  doesn't  seem  as  quite  as  adventurous  to  me 
now.   Now  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  my  feeling.  But 
maybe  it's  just  because  of  what  I'm  working  on — you  know, 
I'm  working  on  Boheme — as  opposed  to  what  I've  done.   I'm 
thrilled  and  grateful  that  Terry  gave  it  to  me. 

So  I  don't  know  his  impact,  you  know,  in  general.   I 
look  upon  it — I  think  it's  the  second  greatest  opera  company 
in  America.   And  in  terms  of  its  quality,  maybe  the  first. 
I  mean,  it's  after  the  Met  because  the  Met  is  bigger  and 
older,  but  in  terms  of  quality,  I  would  much  rather  see  a 
production  here. 

There  are  often  more  interesting  conductors  [in  San 
Francisco].   And  theatrically,  it's  beautiful.   So  I 
think  it's  a  tremendous  company. 
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Crawford:   Good.   All  right.   Anything  else  you  would  like  to  cover 
about  the  company,  the  environment,  your  work  here. 

Freedman:   Well,  you  know,  it  is  a  family.   I  must  say,  the  New  York 

City  Opera  is  like  a  family,  too.   But  there's  a  difference. 

Crawford:   How  was  Beverly  Sills  as  the  general  director?  How  would 
you  compare  the  two? 

Freedman:   Well,  Beverly  is  wonderful.   She's  very  warm,  and  again, 

she  leaves  me  very  much  alone.  She  trusts  me.   But  I  think 
Mr.  Adler  was  more  experienced  all  around,  and  had  a 
broader  view,  perhaps,  of  all  the  elements  that  go  into  it. 
Now  I  may  be  doing  Beverly  an  injustice,  but  that's  what  I 
sensed.   And,  you  know,  opera  is  big  stuff  here  in 
San  Francisco.   1  mean,  you  come  to  work  here — and  I  felt 
the  same  thing  was  true,  as  I  say,  of  the  Spring  Opera — and 
it's  the  thing  to  do,  the  thing  to  be  connected  with. 

Crawford:   Isn't  that  true  in  New  York?  There's  so  much  else,  I  guess. 

Freedman:  Yes. 

Crawford:   Why  is  it  true  here? 

Freedman:   Well,  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Adler. 
He  set  these  very  high  standards,  and  he  brought  the  most 
distinguished  artists,  and  conducted  the  house  in  a  classy 
manner.   He  set  a  tone.   He  had  unimpeachable  integrity. 
I  don't  care  what  went  into  that  below  the  surface,  but  you 
knew  this  was  a  man  who  passionately  believed  in  this 
opera  house  and  in  opera  as  a  form  of  communication,  and 
got  involved  in  every  aspect  of  it  because  it  was  all 
important  to  him. 

Some  of  that  isn't  here  now.   I  don't  know,  it's  just 
a  feeling.   It  may  just  be  a  matter  of  style,  you  know. 
That  Terry's  style  is  different,  Beverly's  style  is 
different.   They're  enormously  capable  people.   Beverly  is 
stimulating  and  fun  and  damn  serious  about  the  opera.   I 
mean,  she  works  every  single  minute.   She's  always  hustling 
for  money  and  trying  to  make  a  more  adventurous  repertoire, 
and  I  think  she's  done  a  really  terrific  job.   So  style  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
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Freedman:   Maybe  what  is  very,  very  good  is  that  you'll  get  somebody 
like  Terry,  who  has  his  own  style,  rather  than  trying  to 
get  an  imitation  Adler,  which  is  never  going  to  work. 

Crawford:   That's  right,  a  replacement. 
Freedman:   Yes. 


Audiences  for  the  Future:   Producing  Hair 


Crawford:   You  mentioned  audiences  earlier,  and  I'm  very  interested 
in  the  aspect  of  training  audiences.   In  other  words, 
audiences  taking  on  more  and  more  unusual  repertoire 
because  they  know  more  about  the  theater.   Is  it  true, 
do  you  think?  Have  you  noticed  this  in  the  theater? 

Freedman:   I'm  not  sure,  Caroline.   I'm  struggling  with  it  in 

Cleveland  now,  with  my  own  theater.   How  do  I  get  in 
younger  audiences?  How  do  I  make  them  see  the  theater  as 
an  adventure? 

Now  on  the  one  hand ,  you  have  the  older  audience  who 
has  the  money  to  support  the  theater,  and  so  they're  going 
to  support  it  and  they're  going  to  come  to  see  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  need  to  develop  the  younger  audience  to 
replace  the  older  audience,  and  also  to  liven  up  the 
repertoire.   You  have  to  be  more  adventurous. 

I  don't  have  an  easy  answer  for  that,  but  I  felt 
that  Spring  Opera  was  helping  in  that,  to  create  a  new 
audience  or  keep  alive  a  segment  of  the  audience  that  might 
not  either  feel  comfortable  at  the  opera  house  or  want  to 
make  that  upscale  journey. 

Crawford:   What  about  Hair? 

Freedman:   Well,  it  was  the  first  rock  musical  or  the  first  one 

that  created  any  kind  of  a  sensation.   Again,  to  me  it  was 
just  another  musical  problem.   I  didn't  think  of  it  as  rock 
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Freedman:  music  as  different  from  Monteverdi  music.  Really,  that 
was  the  style  of  these  people.  I  had  to  tell  the  story 
of  these  people,  and  that  was  their  language. 

As  it  happened,  it  was  the  first  show  that  opened  the 
Public  Theater,  which  was  part  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare 
Festival.   And  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  East  Village; 
we  walked  out  of  our  doors  and  there  it  was.   And  the 
question  was  how  you  bring  this  free-wheeling  lifestyle 
into  some  artistic  coherence,  or  point  of  view. 

I  felt  the  attitude  of  what  was  then  called  the 
"flower  child"  was  what  I  wanted  to  communicate  out  of 
this  material.  What  kind  of  innocence  and  openness  and 
positive  regard  for  what  could  happen  in  a  society  that 
was  polarized  by  the  Vietnam  War  and  about  to  discover  the 
real  drug  problem. 

Although  it  was  a  part  of  the  culture,  it  wasn't  in 
the  public  consciousness,  anyway,  a  predominant  part,  the 
drug  part  of  it,  until  after  Hair  opened.   And  then  there 
was  this  terrible  murder  of  a  girl  named  Fitzgerald 
in  the  East  Village,  which  kind  of  changed  the  scene.   And 
you  realized  it  wasn't  quite  so  innocent.   But  also  I 
wanted  to  say,  these  are  not  freaks.   Their  spirit  is 
something  important  to  nurture. 

Crawford:   Well,  that  was  my  question.   Did  out-of-city  audiences — 

could  they  identify  with  something  that  they  really  hadn't 
seen  the  context  of? 

Freedman:   No,  it  moved  to  Broadway.   I  didn't  move  it  to  Broadway,  but 
as  it  moved  to  Broadway  I  felt  it  lost  something  very 
important.   It  became  what  I  thought  was  more  of  a  freak 
show.   Look  at  these  funny-dressed  people;  look  at  these 
weirdos.   And  what  kept  it  alive  was  this  great,  great 
score;  it's  just  a  wonderful  score. 

William  Goldman  in  a  book  called  The  Season  happened 
to  cover  that  whole  year,  of  which  my  production  at  the 
Public  Theater  and  then  the  subsequent  Broadway  production 
was  a  part,  and  he  said  it  very  nicely  and  very  succinctly. 
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More  About  Spring  Opera  Theater 


Crawford:   Going  back  to  Spring  Opera,  is  there  a  counterpart  for 

what  Adler  was  trying  to  do  in  the  sixties  and  seventies? 

Freedman:   There  isn't  in  New  York,  not  that  I  know  of.   Not  by  any 
of  the  major  companies.   Certainly  not  by  the  Met  and 
certainly  not  by  the  New  York  City  Opera.   Although  the 
English  subtitles  mean  something;  I  think  that's  helped. 
Spring  Opera,  of  course,  was  always  in  English.  And  when 
you  could  understand,  you  felt  more  comfortable;  a  lot  of 
people  felt  more  comfortable  with  that. 

Also,  you  know,  somehow  I  felt  Spring  Opera  was  a 
more  legitimate  outlet  for  directors  with  adventurous 
but  maybe  not  really  valid  ideas.   When  I  say  "valid" — they 
were  maybe  a  little,  oh,  I  don't  know  what  word — I  don't 
want  to  say  arrogant.   I'm  not  comfortable  with  directors 
who  trample  all  over  a  work,  you  know,  and  set  it  on  the 
moon  and  what  have  you. 

Crawford:   To  make  it  relevant. 

Freedman:   Yes.   But  Spring  Opera  was  a  natural  outlet.   That  was  set 
up  to  say,  "Look,  we're  having  fun  here.   We're  having 
an  experiment.   This  is  opera  as  theater."  So  by  keeping 
it  separate,  I  think  you  could  have  the  adventure  and  not 
feel  it  was  "contaminating  the  mainstream,"  which  I  think 
made  another  segment  of  the  audience  comfortable. 

When  Peter  Sellars  set  the  Handel  opera  Orlando  in 
Cape  Canaveral,  you  would  have  thought  it  was  the  Second 
Coming  in  the  press.   My  goodness!   I  went  to  see  it  and  I 
thought,  what  is  the  noise  about? 

It  was  ridiculous,  because  it  was  what  Spring  Opera 
had  been  doing  from  its  absolute  inception.   And  it  was 
the  appropriate  place  for  it  because  there  was  such  a  good 
audience. 

You  know  if  you  were  going  to  Spring  Opera  you  were 
going  to  see  something  or  expected  to  see  something  unusual. 
So  it  wasn't  any  kind  of  a  bombshell.   I  mean,  I  thought 
that  the  production  of  Orlando  was  just  highly  overpraised. 
Whereas  in  its  appropriate  context,  which  would  have  been 
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Freedman:   Spring  Opera,  you  would  have  seen  it  for  what  it  was, 
which  was  an  adventurous  and  interesting  approach  to  a 
Handel  opera.   But  it  was  certainly  not  going  to  affect 
the  mainstream  of  opera  in  the  least,  nor  should  it. 

The  point  I'm  making  here  is  that  the  adventure 
started  much,  much  earlier  with  Spring  Opera.   It  was 
really  an  important  adjunct  to  the  opera  here,  and  I'm 
thrilled  that  he  fostered  it. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  said  of  Wolfram  Skalicki  that  he  was  "right 
for  his  time,"  as  was  director  Paul  Hager,  who  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Adler  in  1962,  and  collaborated  with  him  on  seventeen  new  productions. 

Skalicki  was  responsible  for  more  new  productions  in  the  Adler 
years  than  any  other  designer;  the  Hager-Skalicki  approach  was  a 
company  hallmark,  demonstrated  in  such  productions  as  The  Rake's 
Progress  (1962),  Pique  Dame  (1963),  Fidelio,  Katerina  Ismailova  (Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mtsensk) ,  Parsifal  (1964)  ,  Pelleas  and  Melisande  (1965)  , 
Tannha'user ,  Les  Troyens  (1966)  ,  Faust  (1967)  ,  Christopher  Columbus, 
Royal  Palace.  II  Trovatore  (1968),  Aida  (1969)  and  the  entire  1967-72 
Ring  cycle.   He  also  collaborated  with  Lotfi  Mansouri,  now  general 
director  of  San  Francisco  Opera,  on  L'Africaine  (1972)  and  Andrea  Chenier 
(1975). 

Working  frequently  with  his  wife,  costume  designer  Amrei  Skalicki, 
Skalicki  was  especially  appreciated  by  Adler  for  his  skill  with 
Projections  and  less-than-grandiose  budgets.   "He  was  a  designer  who 
would  swallow  the  technical  and  financial  limitations  which  our 
operations  had  during  these  days,  and  make  the  best  of  what  he  had," 
Adler  said. 

The  following  interview  was  held  in  the  press  room  of  the  War 
Memorial  Opera  House  during  lighting  rehearsals  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  1988  season,  when  Dr.  Skalicki  was  working  on  the 
revival  of  the  Mansouri  production  of  L'Africaine. 

In  the  interview,  Dr.  Skalicki,  currently  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Music  and  the  Performing  Arts  in  Graz  and  associated 
with  the  Staatsoper,  the  Burgtheater,  and  the  Volksoper  in  his  native 
Vienna,  speaks  as  a  company  insider  about  the  development  of  stage 
design  in  San  Francisco  and  about  Adler  and  his  intensive  involvement 
with  design. 
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Teaming  up  with  Paul  Hager  in  San  Francisco 

[Date  of  Interview:   September  6,  1988,  San  Francisco] 


Crawford:   Dr.  Skalicki,  you  have  designed  more  productions  for 

San  Francisco  Opera  during  the  Adler  years  than  any  other 
designer.   How  did  your  engagement  by  the  company  come 
about? 

Skalicki:   The  first  thing  is  that  I  met  Paul  Hager,  the  director, 
who  has  passed  away  four  years  ago,  and  he  also  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  personalities  under 
Mr.  Adler. 

Crawford:   Definitely. 

Skalicki:   He  came  to  Graz  where  I  was  resident  designer  and  he  wanted 
something  brought  over  by  Leni  Bauer-Ecsy  from  Stuttgart. 
I  had  to  tell  him  in  the  absence  of  the  general  director 
that  it  was  not  possible. 

So  he  left  Graz  very  angry  and  said  he  would  never 
come  back.   Next  thing  was  that  he  was  asked  back  to  do 
The  Rake's  Progress,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Moser,  who  is  now 
director  of  the  Salzburg  Festival,  whom  he  should  take  for 
the  design  of  Rake's  Progress,  and  Mr.  Moser  said,  "Why 
don't  you  take  Skalicki?"  And  Hager  said,  "Well,  he's 
such  an  unangenehmer  Mensch — (unpleasant  guy) — so 
negative. " 

That  was  the  start  of  my  cooperation  with  him,  and 
we've  done  about  forty  productions  together! 
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Skalicki:   The  Graz  production  of  Rake's  Progress  was  then  sold  to 
San  Francisco,  and  it  was  never  shown  in  Graz  because 
Mr.  Hager  became  ill,  hence  it  came  to  San  Francisco 
completely  fresh,  and  this  was  my  first  step  on  the  stage 
here. 

The  usual  thing  happens,  and  now  comes  Mr.  Adler  into 
the  business.   We  had  had  to  cut  down  the  pieces  to  fit 
into  the  container  in  order  to  send  it  over,  and  flying 
it  over  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Flying  Tigers,  so 
what  Lufthansa  had  not  done  on  the  flight  from  Graz  to 
Vienna,  the  Flying  Tigers  did  certainly  finish  up! 

So  finally  the  scenery  arrived  in  pieces,  and  Mr. 
Adler  spread  it  out  over  there  in  the  Armory,  which  was 
still  a  rehearsal  area,  and  took  a  lot  of  photos  and  then 
he  went  to  the  insurance  company  and  showed  them:   "Look 
what  they  have  done  to  the  scenery.   It  can't  be  used  any 
more,  probably."  And  by  getting  back  the  insurance  he  made 
money  on  the  scenery  he  bought. 

Crawford:   He  was  a  master  at  that. 

Skalicki:   He  mastered  that.   And  then  I  wasn't  supposed  to  come 

over  and  1  got  a  cable,  "Please  come  over  very  soon.   It's 
urgent. " 

And  so  I  came  over  and  Mr.  Adler  showed  me  the 
scenery  and  I  said,  "Look,  it's  not  so  bad;  we  can  get  it 
together."  And  we  did.   We  succeeded  in  putting  everything 
together  and  it  was  shown  twice  in  this  production. 

And  then  he  asked  me  to  design  some  costumes  for 
Falstaf f ,  and  I  said,  "Okay,  if  you  want  this,  then  I  want 
my  wife  to  come  over."  So  she  came  also  to  help  with  the 
costumes,  and  so  I  designed  the  costumes  and  she  executed 
them  with  Rose  Goldstein.   In  my  last  two  productions  she 
designed  the  costumes — for  L'Africaine  and  Andrea  Chenier. 
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Kurt  Adler's  Involvement  with  Theater 


Crawford: 
Skalicki: 

Crawford; 
Skalicki: 


Crawford: 
Skalicki: 


Mr.  Adler  obviously  liked  your  work. 

Yes.   I  don't  know  if  there  was  a  mutual  understanding 


because  we  were  both  Viennese. 
German ! 


At  least  we  spoke  the  same 


Your  backgrounds  are  similar  in  some  ways.   I  understand 
you  made  your  debut  at  the  Music  Academy  in  Vienna. 

Yes,  that's  right.   Of  course,  Mr.  Adler  was  much  older  than 
1.   It  was  before  1938;  he  was  working,  conducting  and 
composing  with  the  Max  Reinhardt  theaters,  very  much 
involved  in  everything  that  is  theater,  and  from  this 
time  I  think  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  of 
music,  came.   He  understood  perfectly  well  the  situation  of 
a  singer,  his  position  as  a  performing  artist,  and  what  it 
was  to  become  a  person  onstage. 

He  was  always  for  the  idea  of  musical  theater,  which 
in  these  last  years  was  so  much  disputed,  especially  in 
Europe.   What  should  be  first — music,  art — prima  la  musica, 
poi  le  parole,  or  the  other  way  around.   People  like  the 
director  from  Berlin,  Felsenstein,  were  so  much  for  action 
that  sometimes  he  hired  people  with  no  voice  left  but  for 
their  theatrical  impact.   The  advantage  of  San  Francisco  is 
that  there  is  no  real  ensemble,  but  you  can  weld  an  ensemble 
together  if  you  know  people  who  can  work  together  and  you 
can  get  the  musical  and  the  dramatic  impact  at  the  same  time. 


This  was  one  of  Mr.  Adler's  biggest  gifts: 
ensemble  together  for  a  production. 


to  get  an 


He  knew  an  enormous  amount  of  pepple.   I  remember  he 
came  in  the  wintertime  to  Europe  with  a  notebook  full  of 
telephone  numbers  and  stayed  several  days  in  Vienna,  Munich, 
and  Berlin  and  wherever  he  went  he  contacted  all  those 
people.   It  was  a  very  dense  schedule. 

He  worked  hard.   Did  he  ever  say  anything  about  Reinhardt? 

He  mentioned  him.   But  his  day  was  so  busy  we  hardly  had 
time  to  chat  in  private.   I  was  once  able  to  help  him 
in  Vienna  where  we  have  an  apartment ,  and  he  stayed  with  us 
and  he  fell  ill,  and  this  was  the  biggest  problem,  to  get 
him  into  a  hospital. 
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Crawford:   Was  this  when  he  conducted  in  Vienna  few  years  ago? 

Skalicki:  No,  this  was  during  the  revival  period  of  the  Ring  cycle 
when  he  came  to  Vienna.  He  was  visiting  with  his  second 
wife  Nancy  and  it  was  fun  and  enjoyable  to  have  him. 


Development  of  Stage  Design  in  San  Francisco 


Crawford:   You  have  been  part  of  the  company  frequently  since  1962. 
How  would  you  describe  the  developments  in  design  here? 

Skalicki:   Well,  Mr.  Adler  first  had  to  build  up  the  company,  and  his 
first  emphasis  was  on  the  singers,  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestra. 

The  orchestra  became  more  and  more  available,  it  was 
the  time  of  Mr.  Krips,  and  the  orchestra  concert  season 
improved  enormously. 

In  this  period  there  was  a  kind  of  makeshift  scenery, 
as  we  called  it.   I  remember  productions  nobody  was 
signing  for,  but  since  I  was  here  for  a  longer  period,  I 
always  helped  out  as  much  as  I  could. . .designing  things 
with  existing  stuff.   These  are  not  mentioned  in  the  twenty 
productions  I  have  done  for  the  opera;  those  have  been 
designed  new. 

I  remember  when  Mr.  Mansouri  was  supposed  to  take 
several  pieces  of  scenery  and  make  something  with  it,  and 
that's  when  we  began  to  collaborate.   [laughs]   There  are 
a  lot  of  unlisted  productions  that  we  did! 

Crawford:   You  worked  a  lot  with  Paul  Hager  and  with  Lotfi  Mansouri. 

Skalicki:   Yes,  and  there  was  Anthony  Besch  from  London;  we  did 

together  a  new  production  of  Aida  [1969]  and  with  Mr.  Erlo 
from  Lyons  we  made  together  a  new  production  of  Les  Troyens 
[1966]. 

Crawford:   What  would  have  been  some  of  the  ones  put  together — or, 
as  Matthew  Farruggio  said,  "mickey -moused"? 
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Skalicki: 

Crawford; 
Skalicki: 


Crawford: 
Skalicki; 

Crawford: 
Skalicki; 

Crawford: 


Well,  the  Traviata  designed  by  Mr.  Mansouri  came  from 
several  productions. 

But  not  called  a  new  production? 

Not  at  all.   There  was  an  Aida  with  a  fabulous  cast — 
Leontyne  Price  and  Resnik  as  Amneris  and  this  was  also  a 
"mickey-moused"  production.   [laughs]   This  was  in  1963. 
But  these  weren't  new  productions.   The  main  thing  was  to 
get  them  onstage  in  a  decent  way. 


Then  the  new  productions  of  the  1960s, 
much  like  what  we  see  today? 


Were  they  very 


I  would  say  yes.   There  was  nothing  on  a  wild  scale — you 
would  not  see  Fidelio  in  a  shot-down  airplane  as  you  would 
elsewhere. 

In  Europe,  for  example? 

Not  even  Europe.   I  never  saw  it,  but  it  was  some  place  on 
the  West  Coast... up  north  on  the  West  Coast  here. 

Are  you  saying  that  San  Francisco  has  been  somewhat 
traditional? 


Skalicki:   Well,  if  you  call  being  right  being  traditional. 

You  see,  I  think  the  Ring  that  Hager  did  here  with  me 
was  more  modern  than  the  Ring  Terry  McEwen  was  doing,  which 
was  the  more  traditional  way. 

So  it's  odd  with  this  expression  "traditional"  and 
"nontraditional. "   It's  either  right  or  it's  not.   You 
can  do  very  wild  stuff  and  it  can  be  very  old-fashioned  and 
then  a  traditional  thing  can  be  very  modern. 

Crawford:   Were  you  operating  on  low  budgets  in  the  sixties? 

Skalicki:   No.   You  know,  wherever  I  have  worked  all  over  the  world, 
I  have  never  had  trouble  with  the  budget.   I  think  that 
the  first  thing  onstage  is  the  actor,  and  to  support  the 
actor  you  need  not  so  much  as  you  do  if  you  just  want  to 
show  off  as  a  designer.   There  is  a  certain  limit  to  what 
you  can  "bunch"  onstage.   You  don't  need  so  much. 
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Crawford:   So  these  massive  productions  can  lose  the  singers? 

Skalicki:   Yes.   You  can  lose  the  singers  so  that  you  need  a  magnifying 
glass  to  find  the  singers! 

I've  seen  some  photos  of  productions  from  previous 
years  which  I  don't  particularly  like — I  won't  mention 
which  productions,  but  certainly  not  Ponnelle's  productions — 
where  the  decoration  really  took  over.   Like  one  of  those 
art  deco  sceneries.   It's  like  looking  for  a  flyspeck  on 
a  Tiffany  lampshade! 

Crawford:   [laughs]   So  Mr.  Adler  has  tended  to  favor  artists  and  give 
the  artists  a  higher  priority  than  other  things. 

Skalicki:   Yes.   And  ideas.   I  remember  we  always  met  during  the 

wintertime  on  the  upcoming  new  productions  and  he  was  always 
very  much  interested  in  how  it  was  conceived  and  how  it 
works.   So  there  was  never  a  production  that  was  just 
lavish  without  reason. 


The  Skalicki  Style 


Crawford:   Let's  compare  a  couple  of  budgets:   say,  an  early  production 
of  yours  in  the  early  sixties  and  one  ten  years  later. 

Skalicki:   I  don't  remember.   I  never  gave  any  attention  to  budgets, 
because  there  was  Mr.  Adler  and  his  technical  director, 
John  Priest,  who  is  still  with  the  company — luckily — 
and  between  them  they  worked  it  out.   They  would  say, 
"Look,  this  is  a  very  big  part  of  the  budget;  this  is  very 
expensive,  could  we  do  something  with  it?"  And  I'd  say, 
"Okay,  this  has  to  be  done  but  this  can  be  less  and  we  can 
do  it  this  way  and  this  way."  But  I  never  had  problems  so 
that  a  scene  has  to  be  cut. 

Crawford:   Your  last  production — Chenier — had  some  large  set  pieces  in 
it.   Was  it  costly  to  produce? 

Skalicki:   Well,  it  looked  dimensional  and  that  was  the  good  thing  about 
it.   Let's  see,  in  the  first  scene  there  are  flats,  but 
complicated  in  the  way  they  are  put  together.   It  looks  like 
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Skalicki: 

Crawford: 
Skalicki: 
Crawford: 
Skalicki: 


Crawford: 


Skalicki: 


a  big  staircase,  looking  through  all  those  painted  gauzes; 
it  gets  a  feeling  of  transparency  but  actually  it  is  flats 
covered  with  gauze  and  painted. 

Has  your  style  changed  very  much? 

Not  really. 

You  did  very  well  with  projections. 

Projections,  yes,  but  I  hate  projections  to  be  a 
substitute  for  being  able  to  paint  decent  stuff. 

One  of  the  biggest  projections  we  did  here  was  in 
Pelleas  and  Melisande,  and  this  was  conceived  from  the 
very  beginning  as  a  projection  show.   Also  Parsifal ,  which 
got  a  very  wonderful  review  in  the  New  Yorker — I  remember 
this — because  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  picture  melting 
into  the  next  one  so  you  have  constantly  a  transformation 
from  one  scene  to  another.   It  could  be  in  seconds  or  in 
half  an  hour  but  the  idea  is  that  it's  melting. 

With  Pelleas  or  Parsifal  you  can  expand  your  imagination 
by  using  projections. 

If  you  do  Chenier ,  you  have  four  acts  that  are  a 
statement  about  what  it  is  supposed  to  be:   a  castle  of  the 
duchess  in  the  first  scene,  a  street  in  Paris  in  the  second 
scene,  the  judgment  scene  inside  of  the  Jacobean  club  in 
the  third  and  the  prison  scene  in  the  last,  so  there  is 
nothing  fantastic  about  this;  it  has  to  be  real. 

I  remember  your  Pique  Dame,  and  the  very  dominating  statue 
that  you  used . 

Yes,  that  was  a  built  piece.   That  was  very  big.   In 
Chenier  we  have  also  one  big  piece;  the  statue  of  Marat, 
which  dominates  the  second  act  scene.   Also  in  L 'Af ricaine 
we  have  a  lot  of  simple  stuff,  but  in  between,  some  piece 
de  resistance,  some  bulky  stuff ,  which  was  added  for  this 
year's  more  or  less  new  production. 

Those  things  read  very  well  under  the  light,  but  I 
hate  when  someone  says  that  the  scenery  is  so  heavy  it 
can't  be  used  very  often  or  rented  out;  really,  its  annoying. 
It  doesn't  make  sense. 
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Crawford: 


Skalicki; 


Crawford: 


Skalicki: 


Crawford: 


Skalicki: 


But  isn't  there  a  definite  move  now  toward  dimensional, 
bulky  scenery? 

The  trend  certainly  is,  for  certain  designers  and  directors, 
to  do  dimensional,  but  if  it  is  just  because  people  can't 
handle  the  other,  that's  a  problem. 

Take  this  year's  Rake's  Progress,  for  example,  designed  by 
David  Hockney.   How  does  it  compare  with  your  production? 

Completely  different.   It's  done  in  cartoon  style — I  like 
the  ideas  very  much.  My  Rake  we  did  with  some  fantastic 
drops.   In  comparison,  the  last  scene  here — the  Bedlam 
Scene — he  did  with  funny  boxes,  in  which  the  people  sit 
as  in  prison  chapels. 

In  my  production  it  was  just  one  vast,  empty  stage 
with  one  big  drop,  white  on  white,  with  small  windows,  and 
big  cracks  going  through  the  walls,  so  the  focus  of  his 
isolation  is  very  strong. 

But  the  style  of  Hockney 's  is  very  simple — all  painted 
flats,  you  see.   Not  bulky,  from  what  I  have  seen. 


Let's  look  at  your  1969  Aida. 
spacious. 


Clean  lines,  simple,  and  very 


Yes,  we  took  all  the  space  we  could,  for  all  the  scenes. 
Mr.  Adler  understood  very  well  this  approach.   The  idea 
is, if  you  take  the  plot,  the  opera  starts  with  a  little, 
short  dialogue  with  Ramfis  and  Radames. 

Ramfis  is  standing  in  the  background  turning  his  back 
to  us.... Then  Radames  turns  around  and  says,  "Oh,  if  I 
could  be  the  chosen  one." 

The  next  entrance  is  Amneris's  and  then  Aida's  and 
you  have  the  little  triangle  like  a  Sophocles  play.  The 
tragic  triangle  is  set  and  that's  it. 

From  then  on  Ramfis  and  Amanasro  are  accidental  figures. 
They  don't  change  much  inside  this  problem  between  the 
three  people.   The  more  you  get  this  feeling  of  vastness, 
which  relates  to  the  Egyptian  style  and  gives  the  people 
some  freedom  to  express  themselves,  like  in  the  Greek  theater- 
I  think  this  was  the  most  important  thing  for  us. 
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The  Adler  Ring 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  the  Ring. 

Skalicki:   Well,  we  did  it  in  four  years,  and  more  or  less  in  order, 
I  think. 

Crawford:   Gb'tterda'mmerung  actually  preceded  Siegfried  in  1969. 

Skalicki:   Yes,  and  then  finally  we  ended  up  with  the  whole  cycle. 
We  had  a  rehearsal  period  of  four  weeks  here,  four  weeks 
of  lighting  rehearsals,  and  when  we  left  the  house  we  were 
surprised  the  sun  was  still  shining.   The  winter  before, 
Mr.  Adler  came  to  Vienna  and  we  discussed  the  Ring,  what 
was  working  and  what  he  thought  was  not  working  and  could 
be  improved  and  what  were  the  new  ideas  about  this. 

And  certainly  there  are  always  the  dead  animals  in  the 
Ring  cycle  that  are  problems.   There  is  the  dragon  in 
Rheingold ,  the  big  snake  when  Alberich  transforms  himself, 
and  the  dragon  in  Siegfried ,  and.  that  is  what  you  try  to  do 
better  and  improve  also. 

One  of  the  big  questions  between  Mr.  Adler  and  me  and 
Paul  Hager  certainly  was  whether  there  was  to  be  a  door  in 
Die  Walktire  or  not,  in  the  first  scene,  the  Hunding  house. 
When  the  springtime  storm  comes  up,  does  the  door  open  or 
not? 


Crawford; 
Skalicki: 


I  am  very  much  for  doors  opening  and  their  effect, 
especially  in  Elektra  I  would  not  do  without  a  door, 
because  I  think  the  door  has  a  certain  meaning  in  the 
opera.   I  don't  like  the  door  in  the  beginning  of  WalkiJre ,  and 
Mr.  Adler  was  complaining,  "I  don't  think  we  should  do 
without  the  door,"  and  we  said,  "Look,  this  door  will  be 
kind  of  small  and  skimpy,"  and  so  we  succeeded  the  second 
time  in  doing  without  the  door. 

And  he  accepted  that  idea. 

He  accepted  that.   If  you  do  it  without  the  door  you  have 
to  have  something  to  substitute  for  the  effect  of  the 
opening,  which  can  be  done  by  lights — by  a  big  flood  of 
back  lights  streaming  into  this  area. 
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Skalicki:   Wagner  wrote  his  requests  for  scenery  from  late  19th  century 
ideas.   Paul  Hager  was  Wieland  Wagner's  personal  assistant, 
he  thought  Hager  was  very  strong,  and  Wieland  Wagner  was 
the  first  one  after  the  war  who  dared  to  do  things  very 
abstract — for  this  time  very,  very  modern — without  too  much 
scenery  and  Wagnerian  stuff  on  the  stage,  also  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  swinging  to  and  fro. 

So  in  Richard  Wagner's  time  the  pendulum  was  swinging 
from  the  realistic  Bayreuth  style  to  Alfred  Roller's  Vienna 
style,  a  modified,  less  realistic  way. 

Then  the  pendulum  was  swinging  back  to  what  Wieland 
Wagner  did — a  kind  of  abstract,  empty  stage  and  just 
focusing  by  light. 

Then  to  the  Ring  cycle  like  Terry  McEwen  did  here  or 
the  Ring  during  the  last  decade  in  Bayreuth.   More  realistic, 
in  some  respects. 

The  Chereau  Ring  in  Bayreuth,  for  example? 

The  Chereau  Ring  was  realistic  in  some  respects,  and  also 
the  following  Ring.  And  the  last  Ring  in  Munich  and  in 
Vienna — in  Vienna  they  never  finished  the  last  Ring  because 
people  hated  it.   Despite  its  being  realistic  they  just 
didn't  think  it  was  in  good  taste. 

Karajan  did  one  realistic  Ring  in  Vienna  which  was  well 
accepted;  afterwards  it  was  done  in  Salzburg. 

But  the  one  by  Lorin  Maazel,  the  chef  in  Vienna 
in  this  time  after  Karajan;  he  had  to  stop  that  Ring. 

Then  the  new  Bayreuth  Ring  of  this  summer  is  done  only 
by  lights.   So  there  is  a  completely  empty  stage  and  just 
crossing  laser  beam  lights. 

So  we're  back  to  this,  and  it's  what  I  call  the  swinging 
of  the  pendulum. 

Crawford:   Did  the  Wieland  Wagner  style  relate  at  all  to  postwar 
conditions? 


Crawford: 
Skalicki: 
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Skalicki:   No,  not  at  all.    Because  after  Bayreuth  reopened  they 
still  had  some  sceneries  from  the  previous  Titjen- 
Pretorius  productions  and  they  could  have  used  them. 
No,  it  was  a  completely  new  approach. 

Everyone  said,  "You  can't  do  Richard  Wagner  anymore; 
it  is  so  outdated;  it  is  so  infected  with  Nazism."  Actually 
Richard  Wagner  was  much  more  Marxist  than  fascist,  and  the 
goal  then  was  to  show  that  Richard  Wagner  was  not  stamped 
with  a  certain  style. 

So  Wieland  opened  a  door  for  a  completely  new 
conception  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Crawford:   You  say  that  Richard  Wagner  was  more  Marxist  than  fascist, 
how  so? 


Skalicki:   The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  writing,  though  Wagner 
used  and  misused  a  king  for  his  purposes. 

Crawford:   That  Ring  of  Mr.  Adler's  was  important.   It  was  his  only 

Ring  and  the  first  new  Ring  since  the  1930s  in  San  Francisco, 
What  was  his  involvement? 

Skalicki:   He  discussed  everything,  including  how  the  dragon  should 
be  executed.   He  was  concerned  about  the  wigs  of  the 
Valkyries;  minor  details  such  as  that. 

I  remember  once  we  discussed  the  question  of  the 
Valkyries  all  having  the  same  color  hair.   Mr.  Adler  said, 
"Let's  try  out  different  colors;  a  certain  stylization, 
but  different  colors."  And  then  he  hated  it  during  the 
dress  rehearsal,  and  it  was  changed  back  to  the  uniform 
color  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Adler  was  very  peculiar.   He  was  gifted  to  see 
everything.   He  could  sit  in  the  audience  during  the  dress 
rehearsal,  talk  with  the  secretary,  talk  to  everybody 
and  say,  "Look,  the  second  horn  in  this  scene  was  flat. 
Take  a  note.   Up  there  in  the  last  row  there  is  a  lady  in 
the  chorus  with  wrong  shoes...  And  this  light  should  start 
earlier  and  be  softer....   I  think  this  reaction  is  a 
little  weak;  could  it  be  a  little  stronger."  Whatever  was 
happening  on  stage  caught  his  attention. 
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Crawford:   Working  together,  did  you  get  any  of  his  temper? 

Skalicki:   No.   Just  once.   This  was  not  my  fault.   It  was  during 
the  triple  bill  of  Schoenberg's  Erwartung ,  Weill's  Royal 
Palace,  and  Milhaud's  Christopner  Columbus,   and  the 
first  two  parts,  done  by  other  directors,  took  more  of  the 
rehearsal  period  than  he  could  afford. 

So  when  finally  the  Columbus  came,  there  was  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus  on  the  apron  and  spreading  out  over 
the  whole  orchestra,  because  this  is  their  position  in 
the  production,  and  there  was  one  lady  who  made  a  mistake 
by  holding  up  a  book  she  had  in  her  hand. 

He  insisted  that  the  entrance  should  be  repeated,  and 
I  said,  "Mr.  Adler,  look.  This  is  dangerous;  we  are  short 
of  time." 

"No,  I  insist."   I  think  the  director  didn't  speak  so 
much  English,  and  I  had  to  translate  to  the  chorus,  "Please 
ladies ,  go  back  and  you  have  to  do  the  entrance  once  more 
because  Mrs.  So-and-So  made  a  wrong  movement.   This  is  not 
at  the  director's,  but  Mr.  Adler 's  request."  He  was  mad 
about  this,  but  I  had  to  say  it,  because  this  was  the 
reason  we  had  to  repeat,  and  we  lost  another  five  minutes 
of  precious  time. 


Working  with  Paul  Hager 


Crawford:   I'd  say  that  was  a  pretty  good  record.   How  about  Mr.  Hager? 
Was  he  pretty  much  in  accord  with  his  direction? 

Skalicki:   I'd  say  he  was.   Probably  not  so  much  in  the  last  years. 
He  wanted  some  things  for  new  productions  and  Mr.  Adler 
said,  "I  can't  afford  it." 

So  many  things  had  to  be  in  old  productions  very  much 
disliked  by  everybody.  I  remember  an  old  Don  Carlos  which 
was  not  so  great — it  had  the  stamp  of  the  thirties. 
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Crawford:   How  was  the  assignment  of  designers  for  new  productions  made? 

Skalicki:   It  was  based  on  the  intentions  of  the  director.   First, 

the  director  was  decided  on,  and  then  the  director  has  more 
or  less  the  choice  to  pick  up  his  designers.   I  worked  mostly 
with  Paul  Hager ,  and  I  must  say  on  the  other  side  that  there 
weren't  so  many  directors  who  got  new  productions.   He  was 
very  much  favored  by  Kurt  Adler. 

Crawford:   Did  they  have  a  falling  out  in  the  last  years?  He  did 

more  than  one  hundred  productions  from  1954  to  1974;  nothing 
after  that. 

Skalicki:   Mr.  Adler  seemingly  developed  some  interest  in  romanticism, 
for  example,  Esclarmonde ,  which  did  not  go  with  Paul  Hager 's 
style. 


Other  Designers 


Crawford: 


Skalicki: 


Crawford: 
Skalicki: 


How  about  some  of  the  other  designers  Adler  liked? 
Businger,  for  example. 


Toni 


It  wasn't  so  much  what  Toni  Businger  did  here.   The  first 
thing  he  did  was  Magic  Flute,  and  this  was  for  Paul  Hager. 

He  was  a  student  of  Theo  Otto,  and  Hager  was  the  one 
who  brought  him.   Hager  wanted  to  please  Otto,  and  was 
doing  something  with  Otto  at  La  Scala  at  the  same  time. 
Connections  are  very  important  in  opera,  you  know  this. 
Just  as  teamwork  is! 

He  also  did  Don  Giovanni. 

Yes,  and  before  this  was  the  Oliver  Smith  that  was  not 
well  received. 


Crawford:   Yes,  in  1965  he  did  Fledermaus  too.   What  was  it  that 
didn't  please  about  Smith's  productions? 

Skalicki:   I  think  it  was  overdone.   It  was  on  a  big  scale — blown-up 
Broadway — which  would  work  on  a  small  stage  on  Broadway, 
with  all  this  turning  stuff  and  drops  on  the  stage.   Here 
it  was  enormous,  and  while  I  think  Oliver  Smith  has  done 
wonderful  things,  for  me  this  was  not  his  greatest. 
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Skalicki:   His  Don  Giovanni  was  never  finished  actually.   He  came 

with  designs,  models,  but  no  color  elevations,  and  nobody 
knew  how  to  paint  it.   It  was  very  strange. 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  liked  to  bring  legitimate  theater  designers  in. 

Skalicki:   Of  course,  and  Oliver  Smith  was  so  well  known,  it  was 
overdue  to  bring  him. 

Crawford:   How  about  Bob  Darling? 

Skalicki:   The  only  thing  I  remember  was  the  Elisir  d'Amore  [1967]. 

Crawford:   How  about  Montresor?  He  did  the  1974  Esclarmonde  and  the 
1978  Lohengrin,  two  very  important  new  productions. 

Skalicki:   Originally  I  was  supposed  to  do  Esclarmonde;  I  don't  know 
what  happened,  but  I  was  in  Teheran  with  Mr.  Mansouri  and 
somebody  came  and  said,  "No,  Mr.  Montresor  is  doing 
Esclarmonde,"  so  I  was  a  little  annoyed  because  in  the 
fall  they  had  given  me  the  score  of  Esclarmonde. 

So  I  don't  know  if  somebody  thought  it  should  be  very 
elaborate.   Anyway,  Mrs.  Adler — Nancy — said,  "Oh,  it  was 
all  right;  the  only  thing  that  was  missing  was  a  little 
whipped  cream!"   [laughter]   It's  a  nasty  remark,  but  it 
shows  what  was  finally  thought  of  this  production. 

Crawford:   Was  there  a  lot  of  backstage  talk  of  this  kind? 

Skalicki:   No.   Mr.  Adler  was  a  person  of  great  integrity,  he  held 

on  to  his  standards  and  artistic  values,  and  did  not  care 
for  backstage  talk. 


Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle 


Crawford:   Talk  about  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle,  if  you  would. 

Skalicki:   He  was  very  important  from  the  very  beginning,  because 

Ponnelle  designed  the  new  Frau  ohne  Schatten  for  Paul  Hager 
before  I  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  this  was  his  breakthrough 
for  new-made  scenery  in  San  Francisco. 
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Crawford: 


Skalicki; 


Crawford: 
Skalicki: 
Crawford: 
Skalicki: 


Crawford: 


Skalicki: 


Crawford: 


Skalicki; 


Did  Mr.  Hager  bring  Ponnelle  to  San  Francisco? 
bring  him  to  Mr.  Adler? 


Did  he 


He  did,  certainly,  yes.   At  this  time  Ponnelle  was  not 
directing  at  all;  he  was  a  designer  at  small  houses  in 
Europe,  but  well  known  already  for  his  elaborate  and 
special  style.   Actually,  Paul  Hager  was  the  one  who 
brought  him  out  of  military  service.   This  was  the  time 
when  France  was  still  occupied  in  North  Africa,  and  so 
Paul  Hager  and  Mr.  Adler  tried  whatever  they  could  do  to 
get  him  out  of  the  military  service. 

How? 

By  pulling  strings. 

What  do  you  think  about  his  work? 

I  think  he's  a  very  intelligent  director  and  he  has  a  lot 
of  ideas,  always — had — I'm  sorry  to  say.   Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle  was  very  special  as  a  director-designer.   He 
couldn't  be  copied  and  his  way  of  thinking  could  be  of 
some  influence. 

Let's  move  on  to  new  productions  now.   How  is  it  decided 
to  do  a  new  production?  This  Aida  of  yours,  for  instance. 
Why  was  it  scrapped? 

I  suppose  you  get  tired  of  seeing  things  after  a  while; 
you  want  to  attract  a  new  audience  by  promising  a  new 
production  and  so,  like  Mr.  McEwen  said,  "Okay,  we  had 
a  kind  of  Wieland  Wagner  modernistic  Ring  and  now  we  want 
a  elaborate  Ring ,  a  romantic  Ring. "  So  this  is  a  new 
approach,  and  you  can  find  a  director  who  goes  with  it. 


How  did  you  like  the  new,  monumental  Aida? 
production  designed  by  Douglas  Schmidt. 


The  1981 


I  saw  it  on  television  and  I  hated  it.  I  switched  it  off 
after  the  second  scene.  It  was  just  decorations!  It  had 
no  dramatic  impact,  just  a  lot  of  gay  colors. 

To  me,  the  whole  production  looked  like  a  Tiffany 
lamp.   I  hope  you  don't  mind  if  I  speak  frankly;  I  don't 
even  know  the  designer,  but  I've  seen  very  beautiful 
productions  of  Aida  afterwards  besides  mine,  so  I  don't 
overvalue  mine. 
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Skalicki:   But  I  certainly  didn't  like  this  one,  because  for  me  it 
was  killing  the  Sophocles  approach  of  the  triangle.   The 
background  was  more  important  than  the  real  plot. 


San  Francisco:   A  German  House 


Crawford:   I  want  to  talk  about  the  Adler  "team."  Many  people  said 
he  had  a  German  house  here:   the  Hager-Skalicki-Ludwig- 
Suitner-Bauer-Ecsy  team,  so  to  speak. 

Skalicki:   Well,  I  think  it  was  accidental  that  it  was  German, 

because  this  was  a  period  when  opera  in  the  states  was 
concentrated  on  the  Metropolitan,  and  they  had  elaborate 
but  old-fashioned  productions,  nothing  modern  about  it. 

And  so  Mr.  Adler  picked  his  crew  where  he  thought  there 
could  be  a  new  approach,  and  for  this  time,  certainly 
Germany  was  leading;  certainly  not  France  and  not  Italy. 
Since  then  there  have  been  a  lot  of  fabulous  French  and 
Italian  designers  all  over,  but  in  the  sixties  there 
weren't  many. 

Remember  that  the  designers  who  have  been  invited 
before  to  the  states  have  not  been  up  to  date  in  their 
approach.   And  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  old-fashioned: 
you  were  used  to  fat  singers.   Could  you  imagine,  besides 
Pavarotti,  having  a  fat  singer  for  Siegfried?  Nobody 
could  live  with  it  today! 

Only  people  like  Pavarotti  are  permissible  for  it 
today,  because  you  say  okay.   So  I  think  this  is  progress. 


The  San  Francisco  Production  Team 


Crawford:   How  about  the  opera  staff? 

Skalicki:   The  production  team,  scenery  shop  and  stage  crew,  we  had 

in  the  early  1960s  was  not  at  today's  standard.   The  first 
positive  thing  was  to  get  for  the  scenery  shop  Pierre 
Cayard ,  a  fabulous  man  and  a  key  man  for  the  company. 
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Skalicki:   We  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  do  the  same  for 
painters  and  sculptors,  up  until  Mr.  Kotcher  and  his 
people,  so  the  last  ten-fifteen  years  have  been  a  big 
improvement. 

Then  also  John  Priest  came  in  and  he  took  over 
immediately  and  he  was  able  to  get  a  crew  together.   After 
Mr.  Colangelo  [the  head  carpenter  and  technical  director] 
left  for  the  symphony  there  was  a  big  hole  in  the  crew  and 
nobody  was  here  to  set  up  the  scenery  because  nobody  could 
read  floor  plans. 

If  there  was  a  floor  carpet  with  marks  on  it  they 
could  set  up  the  scenery  but  they  couldn't  measure  and 
tape  it  and  do  it.   This  was  a  big  problem,  and  this  was 
the  moment  when  I  said,  "Look.   There  is  a  guy  hiding 
behind  this  flat  here,  just  take  him."  This  was  Mike  Kane. 
I'm  very  proud  of  my  discovery  of  Mike  Kane,  because  he  is 
really  the  general  on  the  stage. 

I  worked  with  him  before  and  I  know  how  efficient  he 
is  and  how  he  can  think  and  consider  problems,  so  all  of 
a  sudden  he  was  called  to  this  position. 

Crawford:   You  worked  too  with  George  Pantages. 

Skalicki:   Yes.   George  had  to  work  with  all  the  old-fashioned 

instruments.   They  still  have  on  stage  right  those  big 

handles  for  bringing  down  the  area  lights,  and  so  on. 

And  since  the  opera  didn't  own  the  house  all  year,  having 

to  put  up  those  four  hundred-five  hundred  instruments 

at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was  an  enormous  task.   Doing 

all  the  cabling  and  what  else  has  to  be  done.   Incredible 

amount  of  work,  and  besides  the  artistic  work! 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  always  complained  about  the  archaic  lighting, 
before  the  new  system  was  put  in,  and  when  you  came  most 
of  the  instruments  used  at  that  time  were  rented,  I  believe. 

Skalicki:   Yes,  rented  and  then  they  had  to  hang  them,  because  the 
house  really  has  nothing  but  area  lights,  so  if  they  had 
twenty  instruments  compared  with  the  four  hundred-five 
hundred  you  need... we  also  rented  slide  projectors  before 
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Skalicki:   Mr.  Adler  finally  bought  them  from  Pani — now  they  have 
six  Pani  instruments  in  the  house,  or  more.   Pani  is  a 
Viennese  firm  [now  united  with  Strand  Electrics] ,  and 
they  developed  very  good  instruments — you  find  them 
everywhere  in  Europe  now. 

Crawford:   Then  we  got  the  Q-File  and  most  recently  the  Viking  system. 
Are  these  right  up  to  date? 

Skalicki:   Yes,  they  are  fabulous.   You  know,  what  used  to  be  so 
time-consuming  used  to  be  reading  down  all  the  effects 
and  writing  them  down.   It  took  five  minutes  to  read 
down  one  effect;  nowadays  you  push  a  button  and  you  have 
it  printed  and  you  can  go  back  and  forth  without  any 
problems. 

Now  it's  so  computerized  it's  really  efficient. 
It's  time-saving,  but  it  does  not  save  in  the  artistic 
area.   You  have  to  be  even  more  artistic  than  before, 
because  you  can  do  more  in  the  tech  period  and  you  are 
called  on  to  do  more.   You  can  show  more  effect  in  what 
you  want  to  show. 

If  you  have  ten  handles  and  two  hands  what  can  you 
do?  But  if  you  have  four  hundred  handles  you  can  change 
by  pushing  a  button,  the  whole  thing  grows  in  itself. 
So  now  you  have  a  challenge  to  do  real  artistic  things. 

Crawford:   Is  lighting  considered  much  more  important  now? 

Skalicki:   Yes.   It  started  in  the  Wieland  Wagner  period,  because 
when  he  was  cutting  out  so  much  scenery,  lighting  was 
the  all-important  thing. 

Back  to  Mr.  Adler,  I  remember  in  doing  Les  Troyens 
he  was  very  sensitive  to  the  color.   There  was  the 
lighting  of  Dido's  tent  and  he  said,  "Wolfram,  don't 
you  think  this  blue  should  be  more  sensual?   I  think  it 
is  a  little  cold." 

He  was  right,  and  this  was  the  way  he  influenced 
productions. 

Crawford:   Are  you  musical? 
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Skalicki:   Yes,  I  have  been  trained  in  cello  and  a  little  in  piano, 

but  I  stopped  because  everybody  could  be  better  than  I  was! 
Still  I  can  read  a  score  and  before  I  go  into  an  opera  which 
I  don't  know  by  heart — certain  operas  I  know  by  heart — 
then  I  get  a  tape  and  I  learn  the  music  and  I  learn  the 
dramatic  impact  before  I  do  the  design. 

Crawford:   Is  that  rare? 

Skalicki:   Well,  there  are  people  who  don't  care,  but  for  me  if  you  take 
opera  seriously  as  dramma  per  musica  then  you  should  go  by 
the  score. 


Progress  in  Lighting:   the  U.S.  vs.  Europe 


Crawford:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  lighting  designers  here. 

Leo  Kerz  when  you  came  had  been  here;  there  was  then  Bob 
Brand,  and  after  1976  Tom  Munn.   How  does  having  a 
designer  affect  your  work? 

Skalicki:  I  think  Tom  Munn  is  an  excellent  light  designer.  In  Europe 
you  don't  have  many  light  designers.  You  are  used  to  doing 
your  own  work  and  you  count  on  the  chief  electricians. 

Even  in  Vienna,  there  is  no  light  designer.   You  feed 
your  ideas  into  this  computer.   The  European  system  is  a 
little  easier  in  certain  respects  than  the  American  because 
in  Europe  we  don't  have  so  many  instruments  as  you  have  here 
in  the  states,  but  you  don't  have  to  run  pipes  up  and  bring 
them  down  over  there. 


European  houses  are  used  to  refocusing  the  instruments 
during  a  performance  in  intermissions.   So  this  makes  a 
difference. 

Crawford:   Do  they  have  as  long  tech  periods  then? 

Skalichi:   Oh,  yes,  they  do,  but  they  are  spread  out  over  several 

days.   They  have  the  repertoire  system,  so  let's  say  you 
have  a  dress  rehearsal  of  one  thing  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  evening  you  have  another  performance  going  on,  so 
they  are  used  to  working  fast  and  in  a  certain  frame. 
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Skalicki:   Naturally,  if  you  have  so  many  instruments  onstage, 

you  can  do  refined  work  and  this  is  the  challenge  of  the 
American  system. 

But  here  you  need  a  light  designer  to  know  all  these 
instruments  and  distribute  them  from  the  beginning  to 
certain  areas  onstage.   You  can't  say,  "Okay,  between 
Acts  I  and  II  we'll  swing  these  instruments  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stage  with  another  color."   It's  very 
flexible  here  not  in  time,  but  in  an  artistic  way. 

Crawford:   So  here  you  work  more  closely  with  Tom  Munn  than  with,  say, 
the  master  electrician  in  Munich.   Here  you  will  design 
your  lighting  and  then  he  will  carry  it  out? 

Skalicki:   Yes.   The  vision  of  the  director  and  designer  should 
always  be  the  guide  lines  for  the  lighting. 

Crawford:   We  will  often  have  reviewers  giving  special  mention  to  the 
lighting  in  a  production.   Is  this  unusual  in  your 
experience? 

Skalicki:   I  think  if  the  lighting  is  effective  it  can  lift  up  a  lot 
of  things  though  you  never  can  replace  a  good  artist 
onstage.   If  you  have  good  artists  and  a  lousy  production, 
people  will  say  it's  wonderful.   Bad  scenery  will  pass. 
But  if  you  have  brilliant  scenery  and  lousy  singers, 
people  will  say,  "Oh,  it  was  terrible!" 


Stellar  San  Francisco  Productions 


Crawford:   What  San  Francisco  productions  stand  out  in  your  mind? 

Skalicki:   Oh,  I  would  say  The  Visitation  was  a  stunning  production; 
I  certainly  was  very  fond  of  Pique  Dame  the  first  year 
when  Paul  Hager  directed  [1963];  not  so  much  the  next  time 
when  the  director  from  Rumania  did  it  [1975 — Hadjimishev] , 
because  then  he  tried  to  do  something  rather  traditional 
in  scenery  that  was  not  supposed  to  be  traditional. 

In  the  big  Ballroom  Scene  (there  was  no  ballroom  in 
Paul  Hager' s),  the  idea  was  we  had  a  very  gloomy  staircase 
with  this  enormous  statue  leading  up  to  an  unseen  ballroom 
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Skalicki: 


Crawford: 
Skalicki: 
Crawford: 

Skalicki: 


and  everything  that  went  on  was  on  this  staircase  up  to 
the  ballroom,  where  people  can  hide  behind  the  columns 
and  have  private  talks — Lisa  and  Hermann — a  situation 
where  you  go  to  powder  your  nose  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  your  lover. 

Also,  to  give  a  little  glimpse  of  the  czar's  glitter 
and  the  splendor  [he  had]  the  girls  from  the  ballet  coming 
down  the  staircase  and  the  rich  men  throwing  money  at  them. 
So  the  money  was  present,  and  that's  why  Hermann  was 
infatuated  with  the  idea  of  getting  money. 

Mr.  Adler  was  all  in  favor  of  these  cuts  that  had  been 
discussed  in  Europe  long  ago,  putting  pieces  of  the  music 
together  so  it  was  one  big  sweep  of  the  whole  act.   So 
when  this  was  redone  with  Rostropovich  conducting  and  his 
wife  Galina  Vishnevskaya  singing,  they  wanted  to  restore 
the  original  with  all  its  glamor  and  glitter,  the  big 
choruses  and  the  entrance  of  the  Empress, which  I  personally 
find  boring. 

They  also  reinstalled  the  little  play  in  which  the 
three  leads  are  costumed  as  in  an  ancient  fairytale,  but 
it  has  no  drive  for  the  story  itself  and  makes  the 
Queen  of  Spades  partly  a  boring  piece,  because  all  those 
fillers,  which  really  date  back  to  the  19th  century,  are 
really  just  decorations  and  not  telling  the  story.   Most 
of  the  opera  is  exciting  and  very  dramatic  if  you  can 
leave  off  most  of  the  things  which  are  just  too  much. 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Adler  was 
all  for.   He  never  insisted  that  we  have  to  do  the  Queen 
of  Spades  just  the  way  it  was  written,  because  he  was 
sensitive  to  the  approach  that  could  be  achieved  by  this. 

He  thought  a  simpler  approach  could  enhance  it. 


Yes. 

What  about  the  rehearsal  cycle? 
houses  than  it  is  here? 


Is  it  different  in  other 


It's  a  little  more  compromised  here — a  little  more 
compressed.   Because  San  Francisco  is  not  the  center  of 
the  musical  world,  yes?   Even  at  the  Metropolitan  you 
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Skalicki:   have  people  standing  around,  and  you  can  count  on  them. 

Flying  over  the  Atlantic  is  not  so  far  but  flying  over  the 
continent  as  well  as  over  the  Atlantic  adds  up  in  hours. 
But  if  you  have  someone  like  Domingo  or  Shirley  Verrett , 
then  they  won't  be  willing  to  stay  for  a  rehearsal  period 
of  six  weeks,  which  is  kind  of  normal  for  certain  houses 
in  Europe. 

In  Europe,  if  there  is  a  morning  rehearsal  in  Munich, 
say ,  they  could  have  a  performance  in  Hamburg  or  in 
Berlin  that  same  evening ,  flying  back  next  morning  for 
the  rehearsal  in  Munich,  which  can't  be  done  here. 

Crawford:   Does  that  make  for  less  polished  performances  here? 

Skalicki:   No.   It  means  that  you  must  have  directors  who  are  good 

in  their  work.   That  is  why  Mr.  Mansouri  was  so  successful 

in  Toronto  as  well,  because  he  knows  the  operas,  and 

you  have  to  do  chorusrehearsals  before  even  the  solo  people 

arrive.   The  chorus  has  to  anticipate  where  the  soloists 

will  end  up  onstage.   As  a  director  you  need  to  be  well 

organized! 

Crawford:   I  see.   Well,  how  does  the  product  here  compare  with 
other  places  you  have  worked?  Vienna,  for  example. 

Skalicki:   No  difference.   I  would  say  it's  because  you  can  get,  with 

certain  amounts  of  money,  the  big  names,  and  the  San  Francisco 
productions  certainly  outdo  a  lot  of  European  productions. 


Kurt  Adler:   "Opera  as  a  Total  Thing" 


Crawford: 


Skalicki: 


How  did  the  Adler  standards  affect  those? 
as  an  impresario? 


How  does  he  rank 


I  think  he's  one  of  the  best  I  ever  met.   He  could  be 
very  nasty  and  very  picky  on  certain  things,  but  he  was 
always  right.   His  knowledge  was  so  enormous  in  all  respects; 
whether  it  was  the  music  or  the  drama  or  the  scenery  or  the 
lighting.   He  has  seen  opera  as  a  total  thing. 
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Skalicki:   Sometimes  now  in  Europe  you  find  houses  where  they  don't 

care  for  the  music  as  long  as  the  production  is  interesting. 
Certainly  if  you  don't  have  a  general  director  like 
Mr.  Adler  you  are  in  a  mess. 

We  have  so  few  good  general  directors  now  in  Europe, 
and  that's  why  they  are  running  wild  for  a  director  for 
the  Vienna  Staatsoper;  it  does  not  work  if  a  conductor  is 
at  the  head.   It  did  not  work  with  Kara j an  as  a  head,  it 
did  not  work  with  Lor in  Maazel  as  a  head. 

In  between  there  was  a  man  named  Hilbert  who  was 
this  type  of  impresario,  who  also  knew  a  lot  of  things. 
He  very  successfully  rebuilt  the  ensemble  of  the 
Staatsoper  after  World  War  II,  which  was  a  rare  moment. 

They  are  looking  at  all  of  the  major  opera  houses  for 
people  to  replace  the  old  gentlemen,  and  there  are  very 
young  and  gifted  directors,  but  nobody  in  between.   Somebody 
who  has  enough  experience  to  take  over  and  not  so  old  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  resign  after  two  years. 

Crawford:   You  didn't  really  know  Mr.  McEwen,  but  you  have  worked 

closely  with  Mr.  Mansouri.   How  will  he  be  as  a  director 
here? 

Skalicki:   I  think  he  will  be  very  good,  because  he  was  trained  by 
Mr.  Adler!   That's  the  best  we  can  expect.   Mr.  Adler 
said  [imitating  accent],  "Oh,  Lotfi,  how  could  you  go  to 
Toronto?   Such  a  boring  city!   [laughs]   Well,  it  is  not 
boring  anymore — Mr.  Mansouri  succeeded  in  changing  it 
from  a  two-month  stagione  (like  in  Italy)  to  a  full-year 
house. 

He  was  able  to  raise  the  money  and  to  set  a  standard 
which  they  will  probably  have  problems  to  keep  up  without 
him. 

There  was  a  committee  to  go  to  Europe  and  look  for 
a  successor,  and  they  came  out  with  a  successor.   They 
came  back  with  some  names,  but  as  you  say  the  Staatsoper 
succeeded  in  kicking  out  one  guy — Drese — without  even 
giving  notice.   He  had  to  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper. 
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Skalicki:   And  then  Waechter — he  was  here  singing  the  Count  in  Nozze 
di  Figaro  and  Amf ortas — and  he  was  for  a  couple  of  years 
head  of  Volksoper  and  he  finally  has  both  houses  now. 

Crawford:   How  would  Mr.  Adler  have  done  in  Vienna,  working  as 
second  man  to  Karajan? 

Skalicki:   Well,  this  was  a  complicated  situation.   Mr.  Karajan  never 
came  to  San  Francisco — never  conducted  here — so  this  was 
a  little  tense.   He  thought  maybe  the  orchestra  wasn't  up  to 
his  standards.   At  this  time  he  conducted  only  the  Berlin 
or  Vienna  Philharmonics.   I  think  he  was  invited;  at  least 
there  was  some  talking  going  on. 

And  then,  when  Mr.  Karajan  was  head  of  the 
Staatsoper,  Mr.  Adler  was  well  established  here  and  he 
was  his  own  boss. 

Mr.  SchSfer,  intendant  from  Stuttgart,  took  over  as 
co-director  in  the  last  years  of  Karajan' s  intendance 
and  it  didn't  work  out. 

It  was  the  time  when  I  did  several  productions  for 
the  Staatsoper  and  it  wasn't  so  easy  because  Karajan 
was  hardly  ever  there  and  Scha"f  er  was  there ,  but  he  was 
in  a  way  more  fixed  on  his  own  house  in  Stuttgart — it 
wasn't  easy. 

Crawford:   A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Adler  was  asked  to  conduct  for  the 

first  time  at  the  Staatsoper  and  he  said  they  gave  him  only 
one  orchestra  rehearsal.   Is  this  unusual? 

Skalicki:   No.   There  are  a  lot  of  conductors  who  go  there,  get 

one  rehearsal,  and  that's  it.   Some  of  them  don't  even  get 
an  orchestra  rehearsal.   Just  a  piano  rehearsal  with 
some  artists. 

There  is  a  certain  arrogance  about  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  and  there  is  a  famous,  famous  story:   A 
young  conductor  is  trying  to  do  his  best  and  is  repeating 
this  find  this  and  this,  and  then  the  concertmaster  stands 
up  and  says,  "If  you  continue  to  rehearse,  then  we  will 
play  what  you  are  conducting!"   [laughter]   This  is  very 
much  the  attitude,  and  since  I  am  Viennese,  I  may  say  so! 
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Crawford:   What  were  Mr.  Adler's  special  qualities? 
Skalicki:   He  was  an  artist  in  all  respects. 
Crawford:   What  contributed  to  this? 

Skalicki:   Certainly  the  background  of  Vienna,  of  the  period  of 

Gustav  Mahler  and  Max  Reinhardt.   Everything  that  had  been 
done  before  '38. 

Don't  forget  you  have  all  those  big  shots  in  the 
opera — Vienna  has  really  been  the  center  of  the  world  with 
directors  like  Mahler  and  Franz  Schalk  and  Richard  Strauss, 
well,  you  name  them.   He  knew  them  all.   There  is  certainly 
a  kind  of  tradition  continued  in  Mr.  Adler  as  well  as  in 
Mr.  Bing. 

A  tradition  of  balance  between  musical  necessities  and 
scenic  approach,  which  makes  for  unity  in  musical  theater. 
Dramma  Per  Musica,  from  Monteverdi  till  Schoenberg. 

Crawford:   You  know  Mr.  Adler  studied  at  the  Gymnasium,  the  Music 

Academy,  and  the  Conservatory  at  the  same  time.   Was  this 
a  great  load  for  a  young  person? 

Skalicki:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   It  all  depends  what  the  outcome 
was.   Entering  the  schools  was  not  a  problem;  it  was 
what  you  made  out  of  it. 

So  the  Academy  is  open  to  many  students,  even  the 
ungifted.   You  may  enter,  but  you  may  not  succeed.   For 
me,  I  finished  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  then  I  was  a  student 
at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  Emil  Pirchan  was  my 
teacher;  one  of  the  famous  expressionistic  designers. 

The  class  of  scenic  design  from  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  worked  with  the  Academy  of  Music  and  when  they  did 
some  productions  they  invited  certain  students  to  work  for 
them,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Nowadays,  it  is  interesting  because  in  Graz  the  situation 
is  quite  different.   There  is  a  University  ("Hochschule") 
of  Music  and  Performing  Arts  and  this  Hochschule  of 
Performing  Arts  includes  also  my  class  in  scenic  design. 
I  am  a  professor — an  "Ordentlicher  Hochschul." 
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Skalicki  in  Repertoire 


Crawford:   I  see.   I  did  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
your  own  work.   We  didn't  talk  about  the  Fidelio ,  which 
was  very  well  received  here. 

And  I'd  like  to  have  your  thoughts  about  your  productions: 
how  would  you  rank  them,  and  what  is  still  in  the 
repertory? 

Skalicki:   I  think  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  repertory  but  the 
Lady  Macbeth  [of  Mtsensk] . 

Crawford:   The  II  Trovatore  is  no  longer  used. 

Skalicki:   No,  I  think  it  was  not  so  well  lit.   There  was  some 

discussion  whether  or  not  it  should  be  done  this  way,  and 
I  had  no  interest,  as  I  was  just  here  for  the  premiere, 
and  I  know  they  have  rented  it  out  several  times,  but  you 
can't  keep  track  anymore  what  is  happening  with  the 
scenery . 

I  also  sometimes  feel  that  certain  scenery  has  value 
for  a  certain  period  and  then  after  a  year  you  would  do 
something  completely  different. 

Crawford:   So  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk,  and  the  Christoper  Columbus 
of  Milhaud. 

Skalicki:   Yes.   I  have  done  it  the  very  first  time  it  was  given  in 
France,  in  Marseilles  two  years  ago. 

It  was  taken  by  the  television  and  there  was  a  fabulous 
reception  for  the  whole  thing.   We  did  the  whole  thing,  not 
just  part  as  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  done  in  the  right 
order.   Mrs.  Milhaud,  the  composer's  widow,  allowed  us  to 
do  it  the  other  way  around  with  a  famous  actor  as  the 
speaker — a  wonderful  production — and  we  did  lots  of  things 
that  had  been  cut  for  the  San  Francisco  production; 
especially  the  scene  with  the  Indian  gods  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  those  masterpieces. 

Crawford:   That's  interesting.   Mr.  Adler  said  that  Mr.  Milhaud  and 
he  agreed  that  the  second  part  was  the  best  of  the  opera. 
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Skalicki:   I  would  say  it's  much  more  important  to  do  the  whole  thing. 

Crawford:   Is  it  surprising  that  the  work  hasn't  been  done  before  in 
France? 

Skalicki:   It  was  overshadowed  by  traditional  opera  until  a  recent 
Milhaud  "renaissance." 

Crawford:   Is  that  Jacques  Karpo ,  who  did  the  Faust  with  you  here? 

Skalicki:   Yes,  that's  right,  but  the  Faust  I  did  here  with  Louis  Erlo 
from  Lyons  first. 

Crawford:   Any  more  reflections  about  your  work  here? 

Skalicki:   I've  done  so  many  things  here,  certain  things  also  with  the 
Italian  repertoire,  like  Trovatore.     One  thing  about 
Mr.  Adler;  he  didn't  stamp  me  for  certain  kinds  of  music. 

In  Geneva,  I  was  strangely  stamped  as  the  man  for 
French  opera;  I've  done  all  the  works  of  French  opera: 
Faust ,  Manon ,  Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites,  Damnation  de 
Faust;  obviously  they  like  it. 

Mr.  Adler  trusted  me  with  Italian  works,  French  works, 

Russian  works,  besides  Wagner,  and  so  I  was  never  labeled. 

I  like  it  this  way.   I  don't  like  to  be  labeled  for  a 
certain  style. 

Modern  designers  like  Svoboda  are  labeled  for  their 
lights  and  steps;  another  [designer]  for  drops;  another, 
like  Hockney,  for  his  cartoons. 

I  like  to  do  things  important  to  the  music. 

Crawford:   Dr.  Skalicki,  perhaps  you  could  sum  up  in  a  sentence  or  two 
your  thoughts  about  Mr.  Adler 's  contributions  to  the  art 
of  opera  here. 

Skalicki:   In  short,  I  would  say  he  was  an  artist  with  the  gift  of 
leadership! 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


American  soprano  Dorothy  Kirsten  was  one  of  the  reigning  divas  of 
the  opera  world  in  her  time,  famous  for  her  portrayals  of  Madame 
Butterfly,  Marguerite,  Minnie,  and  Manon  Lescaut,  among  others.   A 
prote'ge'e  of  Grace  Moore,  she  made  her  opera  debut  in  Chicago  in  1940 
and  her  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Metropolitan  Opera  debuts  in  1945.   An 
energetic  and  dramatic  personality,  she  is  today  possessed  of  the 
same  classical  American  beauty  at  age  seventy-three  that  graced  the 
opera  stage  for  decades.   In  this  interview  she  remembers  the 
administrations  of  Gaetano  Merola,  Kurt  Adler,  and  Rudolf  Bing  and 
she  talks  of  the  many  great  singers  with  whom  she  worked. 

She  discusses  with  humor  and  candor  the  famous  tenors  she 
partnered:   Mario  Del  Monaco,  Jussi  BjHrling,  Luciano  Pavarotti,  Franco 
Corelli.   Miss  Kirsten  sang  many  of  her  roles  first  in  San  Francisco, 
including  Louise ,  Minnie  in  La  Fanciulla  del  West,  Fiora  in  L'Amore  dei 
Tre  Re,  and  Cressida  in  Troilus  and  Cressida.   She  loved  its  audiences 
for  their  enthusiasm  and  its  society  for  their  welcome.   Always  one  to 
accept  a  challenge,  Miss  Kirsten  was  on  several  memorable  occasions  a 
substitute  for  ailing  sopranos  at  the  eleventh  hour.   In  1960  she  took 
the  opening  Tosca  for  Renata  Tebaldi;  ten  years  later  she  stepped  in 
for  Re"gine  Crespin  in  that  role,  answering  a  frantic  call  for  help  that 
came  just  hours  before  the  performance.   The  company  paid  tribute  to 
her  by  giving  her  the  first  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal  in  1970,  but  she 
greatly  regrets  Adler  would  not  agree  to  a  farewell  performance  in  the 
opera  house.   Because  of  this  they  parted  on  less  than  friendly  terms 
and  she  stopped  singing  in  San  Francisco  earlier  than  she  would  have 
liked. 

Since  Dorothy  Kirsten 's  retirement  she  has  taken  up  the  cause  of 
Alzheimer's  Disease,  from  which  her  husband  suffers,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1987  she  opened  the  John  Douglas  French  Foundation  for  Alzheimer's 
Disease  in  Los  Angeles. 

Our  interview  took  place  at  her  Brentwood,  California  home.  It  was 
interrupted  by  a  call  from  her  attorney  to  discuss  her  forthcoming 
appearances  before  a  congressional  committee  to  seek  funding  for  the 
research  and  treatment  of  Alzheimer 's,  and  was  brief  because  Miss 
Kirsten  had  recently  suffered  a  minor  stroke  and  was  scheduled  for 
therapy.   The  text  of  the  interview  was  edited  lightly  by  Miss  Kirsten. 
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Dorothy  Kirsten 

Los  Angeles 

"  Lyric  soprano  Dorothy  Kirsten, 
an  opera  prima  donna  who  dedi 
cated  her  later  years  to  battling 
Alzheimer's  disease,  died  yester 
day  of  complications  from  a  stroke 
at  the  age  of  82.  _J;/.  ,: 

Ms.  Kirsten  was  best  known  for 
her  roles  in  "Madame  Butterfly," 
"Tosca,"  "Manon  Lescaut"  and 
"Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 

She  retired  abruptly  in  1962  up 
on  learning  that  her  husband,  the 
late  Dr.  John  Douglas  French,  had 
Akheimer's. 

Ms.  Kirsten  first  made  her 
mark  on  the  stage  in  1940,  when 
she  debuted  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  Within  five 
years,  she  moved  into  prima  donna 
roles  with  the  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  Metropolitan  operas, 


specializing  in  the  lyric  roles  of 
Verdi  and  Puccini. 

She  was  the  first  American  so 
prano  to  sing  opera  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  height  of  the  Cold 
War  in  1962,  the  director  of  the  Ti- 
flis  Opera  hailed  her  as  "the  stron 
gest  link  in  the  chain  of  friendship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States." 

Ms.  Kirsten  worked  in  radio 
with  Frank  Sinatra,  Bing  Crosby 
and  Perry  Como,  played  opposite 
Mario  Lanza  in  the  movie  "The 
Great  Caruso,"  and  recorded  arias 
with  Robert  Merrill  and  Richard 
Tucker  and  pop  music  with  Cros 
by,  Gordon  MacRae  and  Nelson 
Eddy. 

In  1975,  at  a  New  Year's  Eve 
performance  of  Toeca,"  Ms.  Kir 
sten  became  the  first  prima  donna 
to  celebrate  a  30-year  anniversary 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Lat 
er  that  year,  she  received  the  Com- 
mendatore  medal,  Italy's  highest 
honor,  for  her  dedication  to  Italian 
opera. 

In  1983,  after  she  retired,  she 
and  Richard  K.  Earner,  head  of  Na 
tional  Medical  Enterprises  Inc., 
founded  the  French  Foundation  to 
support  Alzheimer's  research  and 
to  develop  model  methods  of  car 
ing  for  patients.  ,  ...  : 

She  also  helped  design  the 
John  Douglas  French  Center  for 
Alzheimer's  Disease  in  Los  Alaml- 
u».  The  148-bed  center  was  the  na 
tion's  first  facility  devoted  exclu 
sively  to  Alzheimer's. 

"We've  lost  a  great  leader  in 
the  fight  to  conquer  Alzheimer's 
disease,"  Earner  said.  "In  the  past 
10  years,  she  directed  her  energies 
and  perseverance  to  triumph  over 
this  dreaded  disease." 
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Recollections  of  San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  1940s  and  1950s 
[Date  of  Interview:   January  8,  1988,  Brentwood,  California] 


Crawford:   You  made  your  debut  with  San  Francisco  Opera  in  1945,  during 
the  administration  of  Gaetano  Merola.   Would  you  talk  about 
Maestro  Merola? 

Kirsten:   He  was  always  very  careful  about  young  voices,  and  of  course 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  my  career.   He  advised  me  against 
roles  that  he  knew  I  would  not  be  ready  for.   He  was  really 
wonderful  for  all  young  artists  and  helped  me  to  decide 
what  I  should  sing  and  should  not.   He  was  a  great  example 
of  real  management.   Managements  in  general  know  nothing 
about  what  a  singer  should  or  should  not  do  as  far  as 
building  a  singing  career  is  concerned,  but  he  was  my  mentor 
and  I  loved  him  very  much. 

And  then  after  Merola  came,  of  course,  Kurt  Adler. 
Adler  and  I  met  in  Chicago  before  he  was  with  San  Francisco 
Opera  a  long  time  ago.   Adler  learned  a  great  deal  from 
Maestro  Merola  and  he  continued  his  way  of  directing  very 
well.   They  had  their  different  ways  of  doing  things,  but 
I  was  pleased  to  debut  many  of  my  roles  in  San  Francisco 
before  singing  them  at  the  Met. 

You  see  I  was  between  the  Met  and  San  Francisco  all 
of  that  time,  and  there  were  always  conflicts  in  some  ways. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  work  together  well,  and 
artists  were  required  to  be  in  New  York  when  we  needed  to 
be  in  both  places.   It  was  a  pulling  thing  in  both 
directions  because  of  course  everyone  wanted  to  sing  in 
both  houses.   However,  San  Francisco  was  more  home  to  me 
because  I  had  many  more  roles  I  wanted  to  sing  given  to  me 
in  that  opera  house. 
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Kirsten: 


Crawford: 


Kirsten: 


And  then  I  had  such  great  friends  there:   Mrs.  Robert  Watt 
Miller  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  then  the  president  of  the 
company.   Mrs.  Miller,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Sheldon  Cooper,  is 
still  one  of  my  dearest  friends  in  the  world,  and  they  were 
able  to  get  me  to  do  a  lot  more  because  I  loved  Betty  and 
her  family  so  much. 

I  remember  one  thing  that  happened.   I  used  to  do 
the  Fol  de  Rol,  a  so-called  gala  put  on  by  the  company  each 
season.   Everybody  was  asked  to  do  it.   I  had  a  big  debut 
coming  up,  Louise  in  Charpentier ' s  great  opera,  but  they 
had  a  cancellation  for  the  Fol  de  Rol  and  they  immediately 
went  to  Betty  and  said,  "Try  and  get  Kirsten."  She  called 
me  and  I  said,  "But  Betty,  I  have  a  dress  rehearsal  and 
I'm  making  a  debut."  It  was  a  very  bad  time  for  me  to 
perform  right  before  a  debut ,  but  she  said  they  needed  me 
so  much  and  I  said  all  right. 

I  had  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  out  the  night  before 
I  sing.   I  was  in  my  hotel  and  I  remember  I  had  curlers 
in  my  hair, getting  ready  for  a  good  night's  sleep.   She 
said,  "Well,  please  take  the  curlers  out  of  your  hair  and 
come  down  and  save  this  performance!" 

I  was  what  I  called  the  troubleshooter  for  the  company 
for  many  years.   Every  time  they  needed  someone  they  called 
me.   Many  times  I  saved  the  night.   Being  so  close,  you 
know,  I  could  hardly  say  no. 

I  wanted  to  go,  though.   There  was  nothing  I  enjoyed 
more  than  saving  a  performance  in  an  emergency  for  an  opera 
company.   The  same  happened  in  New  York,  but  especially  in 
San  Francisco.   They  knew  they  could  count  on  me.   I'd  be 
there  to  rehearse  if  there  was  time,  but  often  there  was 
not.   I  thrived  on  that  kind  of  thing.   I  liked  the  challenge 
and  the  idea  that  I  was  doing  something  special. 

You  did  it  on  short  notice  for  Tosca  several  times, 
certainly  one  of  your  signature  roles. 


Yes,  they  knew  I  could  jump  right  in. 
I  forget  who  it  was — 


One  opening  night — 


Crawford:   Crespin,  I  think? 
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Kirsten:   Yes,  and  they  needed  me.   I  jumped  on  a  plane  and  got  up 

there.   That  to  me  was  all  in  the  work  of  an  opera  singer, 
and  I  always  kept  myself  in  condition  to  do  those  things. 
As  an  opera  singer  I  felt  the  responsibility  to  be  ready 
to  perform  on  short  notice,  and  I  wasn't  the  kind  that  was 
easily  taken  ill,  because  I  had  taken  care  of  myself.   I 
would  exercise  and  play  golf.   Golf  was  an  excellent  escape 
from  the  emotional  strain  and  great  exercise  as  well. 


San  Francisco  as  an  Operatic  Environment 


Crawford:   You  said  that  during  those  years  everyone  wanted  to  sing  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  York.   Well,  New  York  is  the  brain 
center  for  the  arts;  why  were  people  so  attracted  to 
San  Francisco? 

Kirsten:   That's  easy  to  answer,  really.   The  people,  the  audience, 

the  guild,  were  just  so  interested  in  the  artists  who  came. 
There  was  always  a  great  party  after  the  performance;  the 
Millers  often  put  on  a  lovely  reception  and  other  friends 
did  too.   The  guild  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  really 
took  great  pride  in  their  company,  and  we  knew  so  many  of 
them. 

In  New  York  you  don't  meet  the  people  on  the  board 
unless  you  live  there.   The  artists  don't  seem  to  get  as 
close  to  the  public  as  you  do  in  San  Francisco. 

Crawford:   How  would  you  describe  the  company  in  those  days?   It  was 

a  very  short  season,  about  five  weeks,  during  which  as  many 
as  seventeen  operas  were  performed. 

Kirsten:   Well,  I  think  the  artists  were  always  happy  about  seeing 
each  other  again.   The  family  of  artists  in  San  Francisco 
was  smaller  at  that  time,  and  the  camaraderie  was  greater. 
We  seemed  to  be  a  closer  group  of  singers  and  got  to 
know  each  other  in  a  much  more  friendly  way.   I  don't 
quite  know  how  to  express  myself  about  that. 

Crawford:   Was  the  preparation  adequate? 
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Kirsten:   The  preparation  was  fun;  people  were  anxious  to  be  together 
again;  always  we  knew  someone  in  the  cast,  and  the  casts 
were  always  well  chosen.   I  think  Mr.  Adler  had  the 
greatest  teacher  in  the  world  in  Mr.  Merola,  because 
Merola  was  so  conscious  of  what  a  singer  could  do  and  he 
put  together  such  marvelous  casts. 

I  didn't  always  agree  with  Mr.  Adler 's  casting  of 
certain  operas.   The  romantic  operas  should  be  most 
carefully  cast,  because  we  are  trying  to  show  the  audience 
realism.   For  instance,  the  great  German  operas  do  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  love  scenes  as  the  Puccini  operas 
like  Manon  Lescaut ,  especially  Manon  Lescaut ,  where  the 
love  scenes  are  so  important — Tosca,  Butterfly — all  my 
operas,  needed  an  attractive  picture  on  the  stage.   I  was 
always  so  happy  when  I  could  work  with  someone  who  could 
act ,  who  knew  what  to  do  with  his  hands  and  who  worked 
with  me.   There  are  singers  and  there  always  have  been 
singers  from  Europe  who  feel  that  just  singing  is  enough. 
All  they  needed  to  do  was  just  produce  their  voice. 

I  always  resented  that.   1  felt  that  opera  was  a 

combination  of  singing  and  acting.  Opera  means  telling  the 

story,  and  how  can  you  tell  the  story  if  there  is  an 

awkward  partner  on  the  stage  with  you? 


Stage  Direction  at  San  Francisco  Opera; 
on  Acting 


Reflections 


Crawford:   How  was  the  direction  at  that  time  and  did  it  help  in 

situations  like  that?   I  know  that  Agnini  did  most  of  the 
staging  at  that  time. 

Kirsten:   Agnini  was  wonderful.   We  all  respected  him  and  we  took 
things  from  him.   But  along  the  way  there  were  people  who 
really  didn't  know  how  to  direct;  opera  is  a  special  art, 
a  very  demanding  one. 

One  thing  I  cannot  stand  and  never  have  been  able  to; 
I  will  maneuver  myself  in  order  to  make  it  look  as  if  the 
singer  is  singing  to  me  and  not  watching  the  prompter. 
That  was  most  important  to  me. 
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Kirsten:    I  never  wanted  to  be  a  singer,  really,  as  much  as  I  wanted 
to  be  an  actress.   And  that  was  my  forte — to  take  a  part 
and  be  able  to  do  it  in  some  way  completely  different 
than  before.   Studying  it  over  and  over  again  and  finding 
new  ways  to  do  things.   Finding  new  acts.   I  used  to  get 
a  great  kick  out  of  my  fans  coming  backstage  and  saying, 
"Hey,  that  was  new.   I  saw  what  you  did  with  your  gloves." 

My  career  has  been  less  long  for  operas — and  I  haven't 
learned  as  many  as  those  who  say,  "I've  done  fifty  or  sixty 
roles."  That  to  me  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it.   I 
believe  in  doing  those  you  know  are  right  for  you  vocally 
and  dramatically,  in  perfecting  those,  and  I  think  it's 
much  better  to  become  known  as  a  perfectionist. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  people  always  remember 
me  as  Butterfly — they  say,  "My  God,  nobody  does  Butterfly 
like  that  any  more."  For  Tosca,  Manon  Lescaut,  and  the 
other  roles  I  did.   I  was  especially  grateful  to  Adler  and 
to  Merola  for  giving  me  firsts  at  San  Francisco. 

However,  I  suffered  for  that  in  New  York  because  then 
New  York  said,  "We  can't  give  you  Girl  of  the  Golden  West 
because  you  opened  in  San  Francisco  with  that  opera." 

Crawford:   Was  that  sort  of  rivalry  common? 

Kirsten:   Always!   There  are  always  going  to  be  rivalries  between 
companies,  and  the  singers  must  learn  how  to  protect 
themselves.   But  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  today.   I  am 
very  disappointed  in  a  lot  of  things.   I  am  disappointed 
in  the  sound  of  voices  today.   There  are  very  few  good 
singers  today. 

First,  you  see,  it  takes  intelligence.   They  don't 
seem  to  care  about  how  they  look  on  the  stage  or  off.   In 
my  day,  we  would  never  walk  in  the  stage  door  without 
looking  like  a  prima  donna  or  a  gentleman.   Nowadays,  they 
come  in  all  kinds  of  clothes.   I  think  it's  a  shame,  because 
there  is  a  certain  responsibility  to  the  public  to  look 
neat  and  well  dressed.   The  public  is  getting  used  to 
people  not  caring. 

Crawford:   Your  feeling  is  that  that  carries  onto  the  stage. 
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Kirsten:    Sometimes  to  a  certain  extent.   I  was  always  very  fussy 
about  how  I  looked  onstage.   Most  of  my  career  I  was 
wearing  my  own  costumes.   That  first  entrance  is  the 
most  important  movement  of  the  performance.   One  must  be 
the  character  and  show  security  in  the  role. 


Tenors 


Crawford:   You  have  sung  with  virtually  every  great  tenor.  Who  could 

make  you  happy  as  a  dramatic  partner?  You  sang  with  Del  Monaco 
during  his  debut  season,  1950;  with  Jussi  Bjiirling  in  your 
first  Tosca  the  following  year. 

Kirsten:   Del  Monaco  was  simply  wonderful  on  the  stage.  But  he  was 
a  natural  because  he  was  honest  and  because  he  knew  he 
was  playing  that  role,  and  I  never  had  to  worry  about  him 
singing  to  the  audience  instead  of  to  me. 

BjiJrling  was  not  quite  as  good  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  I  don't  think  he  had  any  great  acting  talent, 
but  he  was  a  natural  too,  and  I  would  always  manipulate 
myself  so  that  I  was  in  a  good  position.   I  would  turn  my 
back  to  the  audience  in  order  to  get  a  tenor  to  sing  to 
me,  and  I'd  always  feel  when  they  were  really  singing  the 
role  and  when  they  were  stepping  outside  the  role.   I  never 
did  that  in  my  life! 

Crawford:   That  is  always  very  clear  to  the  audience. 

Kirsten:   Yes,  it  is.   It  breaks  the  concentration  of  those  people 
and  of  the  audience. 

So  it  has  been  sometimes  very  difficult  to  sing  with 
certain  people. 

Crawford:  You've  sung  with  Pavarotti  and  Domingo  as  well. 

Kirsten:   Pavarotti  really  tries  very  hard  to  act  and  he  is  doing  a 
much  better  job  than  he  did  when  he  first  came  to  America. 
He  gets  very  wild  at  times  with  his  acting!   I'll  never 
forget  a  performance  of  Boh erne  when  he  was  so  exasperated 
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Kirsten:  at  Mimi  dying  he  very  nearly  pulled  my  wig  off!  [laughs] 
I  had  to  be  dark  and  I  had  to  wear  a  wig.  But  he  is  very 
serious  and  I  admire  him  tremendously. 

Crawford:   You  were  onstage  with  him  when  the  famous  earthquake 
occurred  and  you  didn't  miss  a  beat. 

Kirsten:   No,  we  never  missed  a  beat.   But  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Ch'e  succeaso  qui?" (What  is  happening  here?)   And  I  said, 
"Canti,  canti!"   (Sing,  sing!)   And  we  did.   We  never  missed 
a  beat.   We  saw  that  the  audience  was  leaving  from  the 
balcony  and  the  chandelier  swinging  back  and  forth,  which 
people  didn't  see.   But  the  orchestra  didn't  stop  and  we 
carried  on. 


that! 


Well,  I  got  out  of  town  very  fast,  I'll  tell  you 


The  Los  Angeles  Tours 


Crawford:   What  was  the  environment  for  opera  like  when  you  toured  to 
Los  Angeles? 

Kirsten:   That  was  my  debut  with  the  company,  wasn't  it? 

Crawford:   Yes,  that's  right.   Nineteen  forty-five,  and  it  was  a 
Boheme. 

Kirsten:    It  was  Bjtfrling,  and  I  was  so  entranced  with  his  voice  that 
I  was  just  enjoying  myself.   I  learned  a  lot  from  this  man. 
Not  stagewise,  because  he  wasn't  that  good  onstage,  but  a 
great  singer,  and  I  think  we  were  just  mesmerized  by  the 
sound  that  he  made. 

I  loved  BjHrling  very  much  and  I  was  grateful  for 
his  taking  me  on  tour.  I  was  a  babe  in  the  woods  right 
then.  I  had  never  toured. 

Crawford:   You  came  to  Los  Angeles  right  after  the  season  then.   What 
was  the  touring  situation  like,  and  how  did  audiences 
receive  the  company? 
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Kirsten:   Los  Angeles  loved  the  San  Francisco  company  and  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  when  the  many  attempts  to  form  a 
company  which  would  encompass  our  two  cities  fell  through. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  singing  Butterfly  at  the  Shrine 
Auditorium  for  our  last  performance  there.  It  was  solidly 
sold  out  far  in  advance. 


The  Adler  Era 


Crawford:   Let  me  concentrate  on  Mr.  Adler  for  a  moment  and  ask  you 
what  changes  you  saw  when  he  became  director  in  1953? 

Kirsten:    I  don't  think  it  changed  very  much.   I  don't  think  so.   I 

think  he  kept  things  in  line.   I  think  he  was  a  taskmaster. 
Every  company  needs  discipline,  and  I  think  he  was  very 
good  about  that.   We  didn't  all  agree  with  him  at  all 
times,  but  we  respected  Kurt  very  much.   He  did  a  wonderful 
job  on  casting  most  of  the  time. 

I  wasn't  always  happy.   He  gave  me  one  tenor  for  Manon 
Lescaut  who  was  so  wrong  for  the  part.   This  tenor  was 
not  right  for  Manon  Lescaut  and  Adler  knew  how  much  I  loved 
that  opera,  but  he  was  probably  not  able  to  get  someone 
else  for  it  at  that  time. 

He  did  a  great  job  of  keeping  people  together — he  made 
an  awful  lot  of  people  angry  at  him  at  different  times,  and 
there  was  only  one  time  when  I  was  really  angry  at  him  and 
that  was  when  I  decided  I  was  going  to  say  farewell  to 
San  Francisco  because  I  was  working  too  hard  and  I  had  to 
make  a  choice.   My  husband  was  asking  me  to  slow  it  down 
a  bit,  and  I  decided  that  I  would  say  farewell  to 
San  Francisco.   I  wanted  to  sing  in  the  opera  house,  of 
course.   Mr.  Adler  wanted  me  to  perform  somewhere  else  for 
a  larger  audience.   I  was  very  angry  and  that  is  when  I 
stopped  my  career  with  San  Francisco.   That  was  my  last 
year. 

Crawford:  You  were  such  a  great  favorite  of  San  Francisco  audiences. 
Kirsten:   San  Francisco  gave  me  a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  grateful. 
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Crawford:   In  1957  you  had  the  lead  role,  Blanche,  in  the  Dialogues 
of  the  Carmelites,  the  first  performances  of  the  opera  in 
this  country.   What  do  you  remember  about  those? 

Kirsten:    I  remember  only  that  for  me  I  did  not  like  the  opera.   I 
was  very  confused  about  the  character.   I  used  to  call 
home  and  I  remember  very  well  saying,  "I  just  cannot  get 
into  this  character;  I  don't  like  her  because  she  can't 
make  up  her  mind.  She  doesn't  know  what  she  wants  to  do." 
She  was  a  wishy-washy  character. 

I  liked  the  strong  ones,  whether  bad  or  good,  and 
those  were  the  ones  in  which  I  did  the  best  job.   1  didn't 
like  the  way  I  played  that  role,  because  I  wasn't  into  it. 
I'm  sorry  I  have  to  say  that;  it's  a  great  work,  but  that's 
the  way  I  felt.   They  asked  me  to  do  it  at  the  Met  after 
that,  and  I  refused,  because  it  upset  me  emotionally. 

I  put  myself  so  completely  into  my  roles  that  I  just 
couldn't  accept  it  anymore.   I  thought  there  were  too 
many  other  roles  I  could  do  which  made  me  happy. 

Crawford:  Good  for  you.  You  were  apparently  consistent  about  your 
roles.  Were  you  always  so  selective  about  what  roles  to 
do? 

Kirsten:    I  was  always  selective  about  what  I  wanted  to  sing.   I  felt 
that  if  I  didn't  like  the  role,  I  was  wasting  my  time. 

Crawford:   You  mentioned  the  Met,  and  of  course  you  sang  there  during 
the  Bing  era.   How  would  you  compare  Bing  and  Adler? 

Kirsten:   Alike  in  many  ways!   [laughs] 

Well,  I  think  they  were  from  the  same  heritage,  weren't 
they?   Bing  never  lied  to  me.   He  always  did  what  he  said 
he  was  going  to  do.   He  never  disappointed  me  in  that  way. 
We  had  a  very  understanding  relationship. 

He  said  to  me  one  time  when  I  refused  to  do  a  role 
that  I  felt  was  not  for  me  and  I  felt  would  be  destructive 
to  my  way  of  singing,  he  said  to  me,  "Dorothy,  if  you  were 
anyone  else  and  I  had  less  respect  for  the  way  you  have 
handled  your  voice  all  these  years,  I  would  fire  you  on 
the  spot." 
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Kirsten:    I  thought  that  was  rather  a  backhanded  compliment,  but  I 
have  to  give  him  credit  for  that. 

Kurt  had  known  me  for  so  many  years,  and  knew  he 
could  rely  on  me,  that  I  think  he  sort  of  toward  the  end 
took  advantage  of  that  and  I  don't  think  he  rewarded  me 
properly  toward  the  end,  as  I  told  you,  for  the  loyalty  I 
had  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 


Signature  Roles 


Crawford:   Were  there  roles  that  you  wanted  to  sing  that  you  were  not 
able  to  or  weren't  given? 

Kirsten:   No,  I  sang  in  San  Francisco  all  the  roles  I  wanted  to  sing. 
I  sang  the  Girl  of  the  Golden  West ,  which  I  wanted  to  do, 
and  of  course  that  was  a  big  success.   I  had  refused  to 
do  it  several  years  before,  because  they  had  wanted  to  do 
it  in  English  and  I  said,  "No  way — that  role  should  never 
be  done  in  English  for  English-speaking  people  because  they 
wouldn't  understand,  and  I  was  absolutely  right,  because 
the  audience  laughed  at  the  word  "whisky."  They  didn't 
realize  because  they  couldn't  understand  in  Italian  what 
went  before.   That's  the  only  excuse  I  can  give  for  it. 
But  I  think  in  many  instances  when  people  laugh  they  are 
laughing  with  you,  not  at  you.   I  think  generally  the  public 
of  San  Francisco  was  very,  very  intelligent  and  I  think 
they  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  be  an  opera  singer  and  the 
responsibilites  you  feel. 

Crawford:  Yes.   I  think  that  often  when  the  audience  laughs 

inappropriately  it's  because  they  recognize  something  in 
the  Italian  or  German  context  and  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 


Kirsten:   Yes. 

Crawford:   The  Amore  dei  Tre  Re  of  Montemezzi  you  did  several  times 
in  San  Francisco.  Was  that  a  favorite  of  yours? 
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Kirsten:   Yes,  that  was  a  very  big  favorite  of  mine.   I  loved  that 
opera,  and  of  course  I  studied  it  with  the  composer, 
which  was  very  important.   Although  he  might  have  killed 
us  on  the  stage  because  he  was  so  slow.   He  was  an  old 
man  at  that  time  and  he  shouldn't  have  been  trying  to 
conduct  his  own  opera.   I  was  delighted  to  have  sung  with 
him,  though. 

Crawford:   Philip  Eisenberg  has  talked  about  what  a  joy  it  was  to 
work  on  the  opera. 

Kirsten:   Oh,  yes.   Philip  is  a  very  talented  man,  and  he  was  very 
serious  and  did  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  the  opera. 

Crawford:   What  do  you  remember  of  Mr.  Adler  at  rehearsals? 

Kirsten:    I  don't  remember  him  ever  interfering  at  a  rehearsal,  but 
then  I  was  fortunate  in  my  career  because  I  think  people 
had  respect  for  me.   I  am  an  actress,  and  they  never 
interfered  with  what  I  wanted  to  do  onstage. 

I  would  always  speak  to  the  director  and  say,  "If 
you  can  give  me  a  logical  reason  for  something  that  I  can 
believe,  I  will  do  it.   If  you  don't,  I  can't.   Why  should 
I  be  on  this  side  of  the  stage  and  why  should  I  be  at  this 
particular  chair  or  table  or  whatever?  Give  me  a  reason 
for  it,  and  if  I  can  work  it  in  I  will  do  it. 

I  take  all  the  credit  due  for  my  action  on  the  stage 
for  myself,  because  of  my  wish  to  be  a  great  actress. 


An  Education  for  the  Theater 


Crawford:  I  know  you  went  to  Juilliard. 

Kirsten:  No,  I  never  went  to  Juilliard. 

Crawford:  I  read  that  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Music 

Kirsten:  They  are  very  wrong! 
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Kirsten:    I  haven't  seen  that,  but  no,  I  had  only  private  teachers. 
I  studied  aesthetic  dancing  first,  before  I  ever  dreamed 
of  being  an  opera  singer.   I  just  wanted  to  at  least  get 
to  Broadway.   But  I  never  dreamed  I'd  be  on  the  opera 
stage  or  be  an  actress  until  Grace  Moore  came  along,  and 
I  was  her  prote'ge'e,  as  everybody  knows. 

Grace  gave  me  the  assurance  that  I  could  be  an  opera 
singer.   I  went  to  Europe  to  study  and  came  back  an  opera 
singer,  which  was  far  beyond  anything  I  dreamed  I  could 
ever  be.   And  as  I  said, studying  aesthetic  dancing 
was  wonderful.   It  gave  me  my  carriage,  I  must  say. 

Everybody  said  to  me  after  a  performance,  "Oh,  you 
look  so  much  taller  on  the  stage  than  you  are."  I  think 
that  did  a  lot  for  me  and  I  wish  singers  today  would  get  to 
the  roots  of  what  it  means  to  be  an  opera  singer,  and  study 
things  like  dancing  and  acting  and  walking. 

I  have  done  a  few  master  classes  and  brought  my  own 
costumes.   At  UCLA  I  taught  these  things,  but  now — I'm 
too  busy  with  something  else.   But  singers  have  to  learn 
to  present  themselves,  you  know. 

That  first  moment  you  are  seen  on  the  stage,  if  you 
aren't  strong — if  you  don't  show  that  you  have  your  role 
in  your  hand  and  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do — then 
that  is  a  bad  beginning  and  a  bad  beginning  goes  on  to 
worse.   That's  one  thing  that  I  really  believe  and  I've 
touched  on  that.   People  should  not  do  every  role  that 
they  are  asked  to  do.   They  should  choose  well  and  learn 
those  operas  so  well  that  they  can  be  ready  at  every 
moment  to  do  it  and  everyone  in  the  business  knows  they 
can  be  counted  on. 

Perfect  those  things  and  learn  new  things  about  it. 
Every  time  I  would  sing  Tosca  I  would  see  things  in  that 
score  that  I  never  saw  before.   Or  something  that  especially 
touched  me  in  the  music.   That  would  give  me  an  idea  for 
new  action. 

Crawford:  And  this  you  did  by  yourself. 
Kirsten:   By  myself. 
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More  About  Stage  Direction: 
Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle 


Armando  Agnini  and 


Crawford: 
Kirsten: 

Crawford: 
Kirsten: 


Among  the  directors  you  worked  with  in  San  Francisco  does 
anyone  stand  out?   I  know  you  worked  with  Dino  Yannopoulos. 


Crawford : 
Kirsten: 


Crawford; 
Kirsten: 


You  mentioned  the  Italian  that 


Yes,  Yannopoulos  was  good, 
was  there. . .  . 

Agnini,  Merola's  nephew. 


Agnini  was  wonderful.   I  was  especially  interested  in 
Traviata  and  I  did  many  of  them  here  and  in  New  York,  and 
he  was  fine  to  work  with  and  he  understood  that  role.   I 
have  a  lot  of  fond  memories  of  Agnini. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  after  Adler  came  and  as  the 
years  went  along  that  I  never  found  anyone  quite  that  good. 

Did  you  work  with  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  in  the  1972  Tosca? 

No,  I  did  not.   Ponnelle  had  done  the  first  performance  and 
then  left.   I  was  in  his  San  Francisco  production  and  I 
hated  every  minute  of  it.   He  ruined  Tosca  for  me  and  I 
refused  to  do  that  production  of  Tosca  again.   There  were 
so  many  things  that  were  upside  down  and  totally  unrealistic. 

I  do  not  respect  this  man  too  much.   I  think  what  he 
has  done  to  opera  has  been  a  shame.   He  has  taken  everything 
and  changed  it  just  for  change.  That  Tosca  is  the  one  thing 
he  absolutely  ruined. 

What  was  it  in  particular  that  you  objected  to? 

Tosca  is  allowed  to  get  in  back  of  Scarpia,  to  stab  him  in  the 
back  instead  of  in  the  way  we  have  always  done.   If  you 
have  a  good  actress  you  aren't  supposed  to  know  how  she  is 
going  to  stab  him,  and  it  is  not  a  premeditated  murder. 
It  is  not.   She  is  supposed  to  suddenly  get  the  idea  when 
she  sees  the  dagger.   How  could  you  get  around  in  back  of 
a  man  who  doesn't  trust  you  to  stab  him  in  the  back? 

That  was  one  thing  I  thought  was  awful.   Then  the 
crazy  thing  he  had  us  do:   to  climb  up  and  make  love  on 
the  stairs.   How  ridiculous! 
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Crawford: 


Kirsten: 


Crawford; 


Kirsten: 


Crawford ; 


Kirsten: 


You  got  good  reviews  for  those  performances.   One  critic 
noted  that  you  screamed  when  you  saw  the  portrait  of 
Scarp ia. 

Yes,  that  was  my  own  idea,  but  I  didn't  do  what  he  wanted 
me  to  do.   1  had  to  find  some  way,  because  he  completely 
ruined  the  end  without  giving  her  a  chance  to  really 
dramatize  what  has  happened  when  she  stabs  him  and  how  she 
feels  herself.   I  would  always  find  my  own  actions. 
Nobody  ever  told  me  what  to  do.   If  there  was  ever  anything 
I  could  not  believe  I  would  not  do  it.   And  all  of  that 
wa  s  my  own . 

You  saved  the  Tosca  again  in  1970,  coming  in  for  Crespin 
just  as  you  had  for  Tebaldi  ten  years  earlier.   You  have 
said  you  knew  the  role  so  well,  but  was  that  in  any  sense 
taxing  for  you? 

No,  it  was  exhilarating!   It  was  fabulous,  and  I  loved 
every  second  of  it.   It ' s  a  challenge.   I'm  living  with  a 
challenge  now,  to  do  something  about  Alzheimer's  disease. 
The  challenge  and  being  able  to  get  something  done — now 
I'm  thinking  about  what  I'm  doing  now — is  the  only  thing 
that  is  keeping  me  alive  as  far  as  this  is  concerned.   With 
the  terrible,  terrible  thing  that  is  happening  to  my  husband, 
I  have  to  fight.   I  am  a  fighter  from  the  very  beginning. 


I  read  that  many  times  about  your  stage  persona. 
Fried  described  you  as  a  "fighting  Tosca." 


Alexander 


Yes,  I'm  a  fighter,  and  a  lot  of  people  have  bruises  after 
I  get  through  with  them.   I'm  a  realist! 


Reflections  on  Great  Opera  Artists 


Crawford:  Who  would  you  put  on  your  short  list  of  great... 
Kirsten:   Tenors? 

Crawford:  Oh,  not  necessarily  just  tenors. . .you've  sung  with  Pinza, 
for  example,  and  so  many  others. 
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Kirsten:    Speaking  of  Pinza,  of  couse,  he  was  just  wonderful.   He 
didn't  need  to  do  too  much  acting;  his  voice  was  so 
tremendous  that  they  didn't  look  to  him  to  be  a  great 
actor.   But  he  was  fine. 

I'll  never  forget  the  end  of  Louise  when  he  picked 
the  chair  up  and  said,  "Dorothy,  I'm  going  to  throw  it 
very  near  you  so  get  out  of  the  way,"  and  I  did!   He 
was  very  like  I  am — he  played  the  real  person  in  the  show. 

Now  about  the  tenors.   For  me,  there  was  no  one  who 
could  sing  or  play  better  in  Fanciulla  than  Corelli. 
Corelli  looked  the  part,  he  was  the  part,  and  he  was  my 
favorite  tenor  for  that  role,  even  though  it  was  sung  like 
a  god  by  Richard  Tucker. 

You  see,  I  was  always  so  thrilled  to  have  someone  look 
the  part  because  I  tried  my  best  to  look  like  the  part. 

Crawford:   I  know  you  have  to  leave  soon.   Let  me  just  ask  you  one 
last  question  to  sort  of  tie  things  up. 


The  Adler  Legacy 


Crawford:   What  do  you  think  Mr.  Adler  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  opera 
production? 

Kirsten:   Well,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  worked  with  both  of  them. 
Both  of  them  had  their  own  legacies — Adler  and  Merola. 
You  and  I  are  talking  about  this  man  now  that  I  have  been 
angry  with,  and  it  is  very  difficult  because  my  esteem  for 
Merola  can  never  be  equalled. 

So  I  don't  know  how  to  put  this.   Kurt  did  give  me  a 
lot  of  opportunities  that  I  am  grateful  for — operas  that 
I  wanted  to  do.   I  don't  want  to  run  him  down  because  I 
think  he  has  done  a  great  job,  and  I've  known  him  ever  since 
I  saw  him  wheeling  a  carriage  in  Chicago  years  and  years 
ago — the  carriage  of  his  first  child.  He  was  a  disciplinarian. 
He  wasn't  always  right. 
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Crawford:   When  he  was  wrong,  would  he  say  so? 

Kirsten:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   Nor  would  Bing,  but  one  thing 

about  Bing  was  that  I  could  say,  "Look,  I  know  this  is 
wrong  for  me  and  I  can't  do  it,"  and  Bing  would  say,  "Go 
upstairs,  I've  got  a  pianist  upstairs  waiting  for  you — 
and  listen  to  the  music." 

I  would  go  upstairs  and  George  [Schick]  would  say,  "We 
know  this  is  not  right  for  you."  So  I  had  those  friends 
in  the  business  who  respected  me  beyond  anything  I  ever 
believed  and  they  helped  me  to  be  a  stronger  person  when 
I  had  to  talk  to  the  boss. 

So  what  can  I  say.   My  God,  to  be  there  as  long  as  he 
has  and  to  be  able  to  hold  it  together  as  long  as  he 
did  is  something  not  many  people  could  have  done.   Let's 
put  it  this  way:   the  operas  that  he  brought  to  the 
company;  the  operas  that  he  revived;  and  the  combination 
of  all  the  things  I  wasn't  particularly  interested  in.... I 
think  he  did  a  marvelous  job  for  San  Francisco.   He  was  a 
taskmaster  and  sometimes  tough  to  work  for,  but  he  got 
it  done,  and  I  don't  know  how  else  to  say  it. 

He  got  it  done  and  he  is  to  be  admired  for  keeping 
the  company  going  as  strongly  and  doing  as  well  as  he  did. 

Crawford:   Was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  musician  important? 
Kirsten:   Very  important!   He  was  not  a  great  conductor! 

Vicki — did  I  sing  with  Adler  conducting?   [Miss 
Kirsten  asks  of  her  secretary  in  the  room.] 

Vicki:     You  sang  a  Butterfly  with  him. 
Crawford:  Anything  you  want  to  add? 

Kirsten:   As  I  said,  I  don't  want  to  run  him  down.  We  had  our 
differences  and  the  most  serious  one  was  leaving  the 
company.   I'm  very  sad  about  that.   I  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  done  everything  that  I  wanted  to  do.   I  am 
grateful  for  what  I  have  had  and  I  have  no  bitterness 
that  my  career  is  no  longer  there. 
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Kirsten:    I've  had  it  all,  and  it  is  there  and  always  will  be.   I'm 
reminded  all  the  time  about  it. 

So  that  which  happened  in  San  Francisco  was  very  sad 
for  me.   It  was  sad  because  I  stopped  before  I  wanted  to. 

Crawford:   Well,  I  thank  you  for  the  interview.   When  you  see  the 
transcript  you  may  want  to  add  things  to  it.  But  I'm 
pleased  with  what  we  have  and  grateful  for  the  time. 

[End  of  Interview] 


Transcriber:   Caroline  Crawford 
Final  Typist:   Keiko  Sugimoto 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Where  San  Francisco  Opera  is  concerned,  Luciano  Pavarotti  has  been  a 
loyalist  ever  since  he  first  appeared  with  the  company  in  196?.   San 
Francisco  has  been  the  testing  ground  for  seven  of  his  roles,  not  because 
he  made  his  American  debut  in  San  Francisco  (that  was  at  Chicago  Lyric 
Opera),  not  because  of  the  audiences  (Americans  go  to  bed  too  early'.) 
not  because  of  the  theater  (too  big),  but  because  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler. 

Pavarotti  chose  San  Francisco  Opera  because  it  was  Adler 's  theater, 
and  he  trusted  Adler 's  knowledge  and  his  instincts.   He  also  valued 

Otto  Guth  enormously,  who  worked  closely  with  Adler  in  the  artistic  arena 
as  advisor  and  coach. 

In  this  interview,  conducted  on  a  bright  fall  afternoon  in  Luciano 
Pavarotti 's  suite  at  the  Huntington  Hotel,  the  "King  of  the  High  Cs" 
expressed  his  thoughts  on  opera,  on  the  Adler  era  in  San  Francisco,  on 
the  qualities  that  make  a  great  leader  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  politics, 
on  San  Francisco  as  a  place  for  artists.    The  interview  was  held 
the  day  before  his  final  performance  with  Mirella  Freni  in  La  Boheme , 
in  which  he  made  his  company  debut  twenty-one  years  earlier,  also 
appearing  with  Miss  Freni. 

Pavarotti  considers  Kurt  Adler  the  impresario  who  has  no  equal 
in  the  opera  world;  in  the  two  decades  of  their  working  together,  they 
became  as  close  as  father  and  son.    "One  of  the  greatest  things  that 
can  happen  to  a  singer  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  head  of  a 
theater,  one  of  the  most  important  theaters  in  the  world;  to  have  the 
head  of  the  theater  producing  with  you  and  sharing  with  you  new  productions. 
I  think  under  Adler  [San  Francisco  Opera]  was  one  of  the  first  five  or 
six  theaters  in  the  world." 

Transcripts  of  the  interview,  which  was  brief  because  of  a  heavy 
schedule,  were  sent  to  the  interviewee,  who  left  them  unedited  for  the 

history. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


November  1988 
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First  Appearances  in  San  Francisco 
[Date  of  Interview:   November  28,  1988 


Crawford:    You  first  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1967,  and  since  then 

you  have  performed  seven  major  roles  for  the  first  time  with 
San  Francisco  Opera.  Would  you  begin  by  telling  me  what  San 
Francisco  has  meant  to  your  career? 

Pavarotti:   When  you  make  in  a  theater  your  debut  in  seven  new  roles, 
the  theater  itself  means  the  maximum  that  it  can  mean  to 
you. 

Of  course,  the  head  of  the  theater  at  that  time  was 
my  very  dear  friend,  Kurt  Adler,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  theater  and  a  musician  himself,  a  conductor.   I 
think  we  have  done  something  together  absolutely  beautiful. 

We  saw  each  other  not  Just  here  but  in  Europe.   I 
remember  many  times  he  came  to  visit  me  in  the  summer  and 
we  were  talking  about  our  future  together,  and  we  were 
putting  down  operas,  and  he  suggested  colleagues  I  never 
dared  to  doubt,  because  I  know  how  expert  this  man  was. 

I  really  would  like  it  if  any  theater  in  the  world 
today  was  run  by  a  person  of  this  capability  and  with 
this  knowledge  and  incredible  personality.   I  think  we 
lost  a  friend  when  he  died,  but  as  I  said  before,  I  think 
he  never  went  away  from  us.   He  always  stays  with  us  and 
with  the  family,  with  Nancy  and  the  kids  too,  because  a 
person  who  gives  so  much  and  produces  so  much  certainly 
is  going  to  stay  with  us  forever  in  our  memory. 
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Pavarotti:         One  of  the  greatest  things  that  can  happen  to  a  singer 
is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  head  of  a  theater, 
one  of  the  most  important  theaters  in  the  world;  to  have 
the  head  of  the  theater  producing  with  you  and  sharing 
with  you  new  productions. 

Most  of  my  important  roles  took  place  here  for  the 
first  time.   I  made  my  debut  in  1967  with  Mirella  Freni 
(We  are  now  singing  the  same  opera  twenty-one  years  later!), 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  success  at  that  time  and  it  was  the 
same  success  this  time.    I  think  we  did  these  performances 
in  memory  of  this  man,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  in  the 
vocabulary — at  least  the  English  vocabulary  that  I  know — 
enough  words  to  describe  the  positive  personality  of  this 
man. 


Meeting  Kurt  Adler 


Crawford:     When  did  you  first  meet? 

Pavarotti:    It's  very  strange,  but  vividly  I  don't  remember  the  first 
meeting.   I  just  remember  a  man,  vaguely,  because  at 
that  time  I  was  at  the  beginning  of  my  career  and  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  managers,  to  directors  of  the 
theaters,  or  to  conductors.   I  was  a  little  in  a  dream, 
I  think.   I  was  living  in  a  dream. 

And  so  when  he  asked  me  to  sing  in  his  theater,  I 
said,  "Well,  I  would  be  super  delighted." 

He  said,  "I  want  you  to  come  for  two  or  three  years 
and  when  you  have  done  the  first  Boheme  (of  course  he 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  I  would  be  welcome  in  the  city!) 
we  will  decide  on  something  else  for  you. 

We  decided  immediately  on  Lucia  the  year  after 
that,  and  of  course  many  other  performances.   Every  year 
there  were  one  or  two  operas  and  most  of  the  time  it 
was  a  new  role. 

But  I  don't  remember  where  we  met  for  the  first  time. 
After  the  first  year,  we  were  always  together  when  he 
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Pavarotti:    came  to  Europe  or  New  York  or  somewhere  to  visit  me,  or 
we  talked  here  when  I  came  for  the  season. 

Several  years  ago  we  did  a  beautiful  record  of 
Christmas  songs  together,  and  we  have  done  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  performances ,  and  it  was  never  enough  for 
me  or  for  him  to  work  together.   Unfortunately,  when 
you  are  the  director  of  a  theater  you  are  not  able  to 
do  everything. 


The  Theater:   "Running  in  an  Incredible  Way" 


Crawford:     What  do  you  remember  of  San  Francisco  Opera  when  you 
came  for  your  first  season? 

Pavarotti:    I  think  the  company  here  in  1967,  from  the  first  person  to 
the  last  person,  in  value — if  there  is  a  kind  of  value 
like  that — everyone  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adler.   Every 
one  was  subjected  to  his  judgement,  and  was  accepted, 
controlled,  and  helped  in  a  positive  way. 

I  think  the  theater  was  running  at  that  time  in  an 

incredible  way.  It  is  not  running  today  like  that, 

but  it  could  not  run  better  than  it  was  running  at  that 
time. 

I  think  he  was  the  great  impresario,  the  man  who 
trusted  the  old  people  beautifully  and  who  discovered 
new  talent  and  who  gave  them  encouragement  and  the 
chance  to  become  something. 

I  remember  the  second  Boheme  we  did  here.   It 
was  the  famous  Boheme  of  the  earthquake,  you  remember, 
and  the  Mimi  was  a  very  famous  singer. 

Crawford:     Dorothy  Kirsten;  19&9- 

Pavarotti:    Dorothy  Kirsten.   But  for  me,  to  see  her  on  the  street, 
it  was  not  to  see  the  young  spring  chicken!   But  Kurt 
came  to  me  and  he  said,  "Wait  to  see  her  when  she  has 
the  costume  on  and  she  knocks  at  the  door.   When  you 
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Pavarotti:    open  the  door,  you  will  know  something." 

I  said,  "I  have  no  doubt,  because  if  you  choose 
her,  she  must  be  good." 

And  he  was  right .   When  I  opened  the  door  and  I  saw 
Dorothy  coming  in,  it  didn't  matter  how  old  she  was  in 
real  life.   At  that  precise  moment  she  was  really  a  spring 
chicken! 

So  he  did  trust  people  like  that  and  of  course  we 
are  talking  about  celebrity—the  enormous  singers.   If 
they  were  around  today  they  would  be  fantastic  stars 
like  they  were  in  the  past. 

He  also  chose  young  people.  He  had  the  courage  to 
offer  [Riccardo]  Chailly,  for  example,  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  Turandot ,  which  is  something  very,  very  unusual 
for  a  young  conductor.   I  think  he  was  just  over  the  age 
of  twenty. 

In  staging,  he  was  the  director  who  picked  up  the 
most  important  stage  directors,  beginning  with  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle  and  including  Lotfi  Mansouri.   These  two  are 
in  my  mind  right  now,  but  there  are  many  other  fantastic 
designers  and  producers.   He  was  involved  in  everything 
that  went  on  like  a  great  director  should  be. 


Taking  Chances 


Crawford: 
Pavarotti : 

Crawford : 
Pavarotti : 


Do  you  think  he  took  chances  in  terms  of  choosing  artists 
for  his  productions? 


He  did  with  me  in 


I  think  he  did.   Certainly  he  did. 
Turandot .   He  did  with  me  in  Aida. 

In  what  ways? 


Those  were  not  the  operas  that  suited  my  voice  at  the  time, 
I  thought .    But  when  I  arrived  here  I  realized  he  did 
have  an  incredible  sense  of  what  is  the  theater  in  all 
aspects. 
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Otto  Guth:   Right -Hand  Man 

Pavarotti:     In  fact,  one  of  the  great,  smart  moves  he  made  was  to 

choose  Otto  Guth,  if  you  remember.   He  was  like  his  right 
hand. 

Otto  always  knew  what  was  best ,  always  went  backstage 
every  performance  and  said,  "You  push  too  much  here,  you 
push  too  much  there."  And  today,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  there 
is  nobody  who  can  even  begin  to  say  what  Otto  Guth  was 
saying  in  those  days.   This  kind  of  caliber  in  music;  I 
don't  think  it  even  exists  today.   I  do  not  think  so. 

Otto  Guth  was  a  man  in  his  sixties  with  forty-five 
years  of  experience  in  music,  and  this  kind  of  deposit 
of  experience  to  give  and  share  with  young  people  does 
not  exist  any  more. 

It  was  incredible — between  both  these  people — the 
help  they  gave  to  me,  coming  backstage  and  saying,  "Don't 
worry  and  don't  be  too  scared  of  the  role,  because  it  is 
very  good."  Always  something  very  interesting  to  learn. 

So  that  was  another  great  move  of  Kurt's. 
Crawford:      To  have  Otto  Guth  on  his  staff. 
Pavarotti:     Yes. 

Crawford:      Who  would  come  closest  to  Guth  today,  just  in  terms  of 

the  musical  sense  you  were  talking  about.   James  Levine, 
maybe? 

Pavarotti:     James  Levine  is  the  director  of  the  theater.   Jimmy  is  a 
genius  by  himself,  but  I  don't  think  he  has  somebody  like 
[Guth].   Jimmy  is  lucky  because  he  is  staying  at  the  Met, 
and  so  he  has  taken  full  responsibility  for  everything. 
He  is  killing  himself  with  work,  but  he  is  privileged, 
because  every  decision  comes  from  him,  so  honor  and 
responsibility  are  all  in  one  hand. 

But  suppose  that  Jimmy  had  for  some  reason  to  go 
to  Europe  for  six  months,  for  example.   I  don't  see  a 
person  who  can  take  his  place  in  terms  of  decisions  or 
in  terms  of  going  back  to  the  singer  and  saying,  "It 
must  not  be  like  this;  it  should  be  like  that...." 
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Pavarotti:   Jimmy  always  knows;  Jimmy  is  one  of  the  very  rare 
young  conductors  who  knows  what  is  the  voice.   He  is 
always  telling  you  something  important  so  you  learn 
every  performance.   Not  much,  but  something  every  per 
formance. 

Crawford:    Kurt  Adler  and  Otto  Guth  were  both  Viennese,  born  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century.   Is  that  somehow  meaningful? 

Pavarotti:   Yes,  but  I  don't  make  any  classification  of  region 

or  age.   I  think  music  is  international,  from  Monte 
verdi  on  through  Mozart,  until  the  composers  of  today. 
Music  is  music,  and  when  you  know  all  the  tricks, 
because  music  has  a  lot  of  tricks,  especially  the 
singing  has  tricks!   The  distribution,  the  balance, 
mt  everybody  can  say,  "The  performance  is  three  hours, 
and  the  most  important  things  are  here,  here,  and 
here.   I  am  going  to  try  to  do  a  little  less  here  and 
a  little  more  here."  Not  many.   Not  many  can  say 
that  by  themselves. 


Adler:   Benevolent  Dictator 
Crawford:    Would  you  say  that  Adler  was  dictatorial? 

Pavarotti:    I  would  say  so!   One  of  the  most.   Are  we  joking?  A 
benevolent  dictator  the  world  should  look  for.   I 
think  in  fact  in  these  days  the  world  is  looking  for 
that. 


Even  in  the  political  parties.   I  am  watching 
Italy  because  we  have  the  head  of  one  party  who  is  the 
kind  of  person  like  that ,  but  the  kind  of  person  you 
trust .   It  doesn't  matter  which  party  he  is,  you  trust 
him  like  a  person,  like  a  man. 

So  you  ask,  and  I  think  he  was  dittatoriale,  but 
in  the  right  sense  in  which  music  must  have  a  dictator. 
Karajan  is  a  dictator;  Muti  is  a  dictator;  Abbado  is 
a  dictator;  Jimmy  Levine  is  a  dictator.   Dictator  means 
to  dictate  something;   it  doesn't  mean  to  order.   It  is 
really  to  say,   "That  is  the  way  in  which  I  want  my 
theater,  and  that  must  be." 
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Pavarotti:    Starting  from  the  time  of  Toscanini,  and  so  on,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  conductor  or  director  must  be 
a  dictator  in  these  terms. 

In  terms  of  music,  he  has  to  deal  with  the  music 
and  the  person  with  whom  he  works.   But  in  terms  of 
giving  a  profile  to  the  theater  that  person  is  running 
I  have  no  doubt  that  person  must  be  a  dictator. 


Other  Directors 


Crawford:     What  about  other  directors  you  have  worked  with? 
Sir  Rudolf  Bing,  for  example? 

Pavarotti:    He  is  the  same  kind  of  person.   The  same  kind  of 
person  as  Mr.  Adler.   Probably  he  did  everything 
in  his  company  and  some  people  did  not  like  it  one 
hundred  percent,  but  Kurt  was  like  that  too.   He 
always  tried  the  best  for  the  company  and  he 
obtained  the  best  results. 

It  is  very  hard  to  follow  him,  and  in  fact 
Terry  McEwen  had  trouble.   I  hope  that  Mansouri 
will  not  have  trouble,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  follow,  and  that  is  the  truth.   It  is  not 
a  question  of  being  good  or  not  being  good. 

Crawford:     How  does  the  company's  increased  size  affect  all  of 
that? 

Pavarotti:    Let  me  tell  you  something.   There  is  a  theater  in 

Italy  in  which  I  sang  and  which  is  run  by  five  people, 
It  was  running  fantastically! 

Now  they  have  three  hundred  people  running  the 
season,  and  it  is  not  going  well  at  all.   So  it 
doesn't  matter  if  it's  large  or  small. 

Crawford:     Do  you  think  Mr.  Adler  could  run  the  company  as  well 
if  he  were  director  now? 

Pavarotti:    He  could  run  anything  he  wants — everything  he  wants. 
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Pavarotti:    If  you  have  everything  in  command  like  he  did.... 
Crawford:     Is  there  anyone  like  him  around  today? 

Pavarotti:    It  may  be  that  it's  not  possible  any  more.   For 

example,   I  have  with  me  a  tape  of  Toscanini,  and 
you  see  Toscanini  talking  to  the  orchestra  in  a 
certain  way,  and  you  hear  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
comment  that  "it  can't  be  that  way  today.   You 
can't  deal  with  the  orchestra  like  that,  saying 
these   words  because  they  will  not  accept  it." 
"But,"  he  adds,  "We  may  accept  it  if_  the  results 
are  as  they  are." 


Conducting  Standards  in  San  Francisco 


Crawford:     How  about  the  standards  of  conducting  during  the  Adler 
era?  Some  say  they  were  not  as  high  as  they  might 
have  been  at  times. 

Pavarotti:    I  don't  think  so.   Patane'  was  here,  Plasson  was  here — 
for  the  French  repertory  it  was  very  good,  and  the 
same  for  the  others.   I  think  the  standard  was  very 
high  in  everything.   You  can  always  say  you  don't 
have  all  the  great  conductors,  because  they  are  in 
Milan;  they  are  in  Vienna.   So  what? 


Adler  and  the  Artists 


Crawford: 


Pavarotti : 


How  about  Adler  and  his  dealings  with  artists? 
he  even-handed  in  your  opinion? 


Was 


I  think,  more  or  less,  yes.   I  think,  in  fact,  if  you 
really  want  to  know,  I  remember  vividly  I  was  the 
little  star  coming  out ,  but  I  was  at  every  rehearsal , 
even  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  second  company. 

Now,  you  see,  the  people  of  the  second  company 
do  not  come  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  others ,  because 
they  know  too  much!   So  it  is  out  of  proportion,  but 
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Pavarotti:    at  that  time  I  remember  I  always  rehearsed  with 
the  first  soprano,  with  the  second  soprano,  with 
the  third  soprano,  all  the  time.   All  the  time. 

I  hope  they  do  even  now,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

Crawford:  Do  you  mean  the  major  artists — that  the  major  art 
ists  rehearse  with  those  less  well  known? 

Pavarotti:    Not  even  the  major  ones;  the  little  ones  even.   You 
don't  see  them,  because  they  have  something  to  do, 
or  they  are  at  home,  [laughter] 

Crawford:  That  means  you  don't  get  the  same  product  onstage, 
then. 

Pavarotti:  It  can  be  that  you  have  a  different  product  and  it 
can  be  even  better,  but  that  is  not  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  to  participate  and  stay  together.  That  is 
the  idea. 

Crawford:     Did  Adler  demand  that. 
Pavarotti:    He  certainly  demanded  that. 


Money  Matters 


Crawford:     Some  artists  have  said  that  Adler  could  be  very 
difficult  in  fee  negotiations.   How  did  you  work 
out  your  fees? 

Pavarotti:    Well,  I  have  a  manager;  the  name  is  Herbert  Breslin. 
I  think  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  happened  in  my  life. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  him  as  a  person 
and  we  are  friends.   It  is  twenty-five  years  that 
we  worked  together  without  a  contract  and  without 
any  discussion. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  money  problem;  I 
have  never  talked  about  money  with  anybody.   He  comes 
to  me  and  says,  "For  that  performance  I  am  able  to 
give  you  that  and  that,"  and  I  say,  "Okay." 
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Pavarotti:    I  have  never  asked  for  money.   Money  comes  with 

the  performance.   I  remember  one  of  the  first  years 
when  I  was  in  Milan  with  Karajan — I  made  my  debut 
with  him — and  we  were  a  group  of  people  and  somebody 
talked  about  money.    "Dollars,  dollars,  dollars,"  he 
said.   "Don't  talk  about  dollars.   You  always  talk 
about  money.  Money  will  come  with  the  art.  Money 
will  come  with  quality,"  he  said,  and  he  was  very 
right. 


New  Roles 


Crawford: 


Pavarotti 

Crawford: 
Pavarotti 


Crawford : 


Pavarotti 


I  wanted  to  talk  about  the  new  roles  you  did  in  San 
Francisco.   I  remember  in  1975  you  talked  about  why 
your  voice  was  right  then  for  Manrico,  which  you  sang 
that  year  for  the  first  time.   From  what  you  say  now, 
I  assume  the  Calaf  and  the  Radames  were  Mr.  Adler's 
suggestions.   Were  they? 

Yes.   I  think  all  the  operas  were,  in  this  order. 
I  think  it  was  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Favorita. 


Luisa  Miller. 

Luisa,  Trovatore,  Turandot ,  Gioconda,  Aida. 
are  seven,  very  heavy,  important  roles. 


There 


I  think  they  came  at  the  right  moment.   I  am 
a  person  very  cauto — cautious,  but  I  have  to  say 
they  were  very  brilliant  performances,  all  of  them. 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  about.   If  I  go  back,  I 
will  do  the  same  thing  1 

Did  you  work  out  the  roles  together  at  some  point 
before  they  were  performed? 

In  terras  of  working  together,  no,  because  he  never 
conducted  one  of  my  roles.   No,  we  worked  psych 
ologically  with  the  idea  of  doing  this  or  that  role, 
and  I  suppose  I  always  have  my  own  opinion  about  how 
I  will  sing  a  role,  of  course,  but  he  was  always  a 
big  help  and  especially  when  I  first  arrived  here, 
always  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  first  per 
formance. 
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Pavarotti:         Then  I  was  doing  another  opera  that  I  know, 
like  L'Elisir  or  Boheme  or  some  other  opera,  and 
I  was  studying  the  role  with  Otto  Guth,  and  little 
by  little  going  on  the  stage  with  the  new  role. 
I  think  it  was  very  good,  a  great  Gymnasium  for 
me. 

Crawford:    What  part  did  Adler  take  in  that  process,  that  of 
working  out  the  new  role? 

Pavarotti:   He  was  the  first  person  who  advised,  constantly. 
Crawford:    Was  his  advice  always  constructive? 

Pavarotti:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes.   He  never  came  to  me  saying... no, 
always  he  was  encouraging,  always  behind  me.    I 
think  I  gave  him  a  good  product,  but  he  deserved  it, 
because  he  put  everybody  in  the  condition  to  do  the 
best. 


Crawford: 
Pavarotti : 


He  was  a  severe  person — he  was  not  an  easy  one — 
and  sometimes  it  was  not  easy  to  deal  with  certain 
things,  but  most  of  the  time  I  have  a  great  memory  of 
a  friend,  of  a  father,  because  he  was  certainly  my 
father's  age.   When  he  died,  he  was  older  than  my 
father. 

But  for  me  he  is  not  dead.   He  is  there,  conduct 
ing,  suggesting,  auditioning.   He  is  a  person  who  has 
done  so  much  for  so  long  a  time  and  that  is  just  passed. 

The  end  of  an  era. 


Yes. 


Adler  as  Conductor 


Crawford:    You  made  the  0  Holy  Night  album  with  him. 
to  work  with  him  as  a  conductor? 


How  was  it 


Pavarotti:   Very,  very  good.   He  suggested  to  me  two  or  three 

pieces,  for  example,  Berlioz's  Sanctus  and  two  or  three 
others.   I  don't  remember  the  others,  but  they  are 
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Pavarotti:    pieces  he  chose  for  the  record. 

I  think  he  was  a  very  beautiful,  sophisti 
cated  musician  with  his  feet  on  the  ground.   On 
any  terms.   Productive.   If  somebody  or  something 
on  the  stage  was  not  working,  he  came  on  the  stage 
and  he  said  it.   If  the  conductor  was  too  loud 
he  went  to  him  and  said,   "Listen,  you  are  too 
loud." 


I  think  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
no  other  way.   [laughter] 


There  is 


Opera  and  Soccer:   A  Team  Effort 


Crawford:     Good.   Let's  talk  about  the  company  and  the  people 
who  have  been  on  staff  for  a  long  time,  the 
production  team.   Is  it  unusual  to  have  that  kind  of 
carryover  in  a  theater? 

Pavarotti:    I  think  a  theater,  to  run  well,  must  have  people 

like  [Matthew]  Farruggio.   They  are  here  a  long  time 
and  they  are  the  symbol  of  the  theater  and  they 
stay. 

I  think  modernizing  a  company  is  like  when  you 
have  a  soccer  team  of  eleven  members.   You  cannot 
change  all  eleven  members  every  year.   When  you  change, 
you  should  change  one  or  two,  maximum.   If  you  change 
five  or  six  you  have  trouble,  because  you  are  going 
to  have  a  very  good  team  again  only  in  two  or  three 
or  four  years ,  when  they  are  working  well  together 
again.   That  is  the  way  the  theater  works. 

Crawford:     You  mentioned  Matt  Farruggio.   Who  else  stands  out 
for  you? 

Pavarotti:    Well,  Matthew  is  the  one  who  is  there  before  Christ, 
I  think!    [laughter] 

Crawford:     He  goes  way  back  to  Chicago  days. 

Pavarotti:    Yes,  I  know.   When  I  arrived  here  he  was  already  here. 
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Pavarotti 


He  was  my  first  stage  director. 


San  Francisco  Audiences 


Crawford:     Good.   How  about  audiences  here?  What  would  you 
say  about  Bay  Area  audiences? 

Pavarotti:    So-and-so.   Good,  but  nothing  special. 
Crawford:     Where  is  the  best  audience  in  the  world  for  you? 

Pavarotti:    The  best  audiences  in  the  world  I  think  are  in 
Vienna  and  in  Germany. 

Crawford:     I  understand  the  Parma  public  is  very  difficult 
and  demanding. 

Pavarotti:    Can  be,  can  be,  but  if  you  go  to  Vienna  you  are 
sure  you  are  receiving  what  you  deserve. 

Crawford:     Does  the  audience  here  over-praise? 

Pavarotti:    No,  I  don't  think  it  is  particularly  warm;  I  don't 
think  it  is  particularly  cold;  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  audience.   Otherwise  I  would  not  come  here  to 
make  so  many  debuts. 

No,  it  is  a  good  audience,  but  nothing  very, 
very  special.   Besides,  the  theater  is  ^p_  big,  and 
American  people  want  to  go  to  bed  very  early,  so 
when  it's  finished,  they  really  go!  [laughter] 

Crawford:     That's  true. 

Pavarotti:    With  a  long  opera  like  the  one  you  opened  with 

this  year,  L'Africaine,  you  see  half  the  people 
leave  the  theater  before  it  is  finished.   And  with 
people  very  beautiful  on  the  stage. 

Crawford:     Yes.   Our  audience  loves  you  especially,  though,  and 
I  remember  one  year  when  you  came  to  rehearse  at  the 
bandshell  in  Golden  Gate  Park  of  the  Opera  in  the  Park 
concert  there  were  some  Japanese  painters  painting 
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Crawford:     high  up  on  a  scaffolding  and  they  saw  you  and 
stopped  working  and  called  out,  "Luciano!" 

Pavarotti:    Oh,  I  have  an  incredible  memory  of  these  things, 
Absolutely  incredible. 


Adler  in  Retirement 

Crawford:     Going  back  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Adler.   You  have 
known  him  for  twenty  years .   Did  you  see  any 
changes  in  him? 

Pavarotti:    I  don't  see  any  changes  in  him.   The  only  change 
I  saw  in  him,  and  this  change  I  didn't  like,   is 
that  he  gave  up  the  theater.   That  is  something 
that  I  will  never  understand.   Never!   It  was  a 
shock,  and  I  don't  know  if  he  was  forced  to  do  it 
or  what,  but  it  doesn't  matter,  because  that  man 
was  made  for  this  theater — not  just  this  theater— 
that  man  was  made  to  run  a  theater. 

Crawford:    He  said  there  were  two  things.   One  was  that  he 

didn't  like  fund-raising  and  didn't  want  to  spend 
as  much  time  at  it  as  he  had  to.   The  second  was 
that  he  wanted  to  conduct. 


Pavarotti:   But  that  is  crazy.   At  a  certain  age  to  begin  to 

conduct  more  than  he  did  before.   That  is  the  only 
thing  I  did  not  like,  because  I  thought  he  deprived 
the  theater  and  the  city  of  his  collaboration  in  the 
best  thing  it  was  able  to  do. 

We  will  find  other  conductors,  but  directors 
like  Kurt  Adler,  no.   We  won't  find  them. 

Crawford:    You  know  that  the  day  before  he  died,  Mr.  McEwen 
resigned.   And  he  said,   "I'd  consider  going  back 
as  an  interim  director." 

Pavarotti:   There,  you  see?  Too  late.   Of  course,  he  could 
have,  and  he  would  have  a  success.   He  probably 
would  be  appointed  even.   Because  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  somebody  like  him  they  are  still  looking  for. 
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Vienna  and  Karajan 


Crawford:     He  was  invited  by  Karajan  to  Vienna  in  the  early 
1960s,  to  be  his  administrative  head.   Do  you 
think  that  would  have  worked  out? 

Pavarotti:    Can  be,  can  be,  but  I  saw  him  in  another  position, 

so  I  cannot  say.   I  saw  him  in  the  position  of  command, 
not  in  the  position  of  suggesting.   But  it  can  be, 
because  he  admired  Karajan  so  much,  and  then  he  could 
have  done  everything  for  him. 

But  I  think  he  made  a  great  decision  to  come 
here  and  share  with  the  city  this  beautiful  theater 
that  he  really  brought  to  a  most  important  place.   I 
think  that  for  several  years  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world. 

It  still  is,   but  in  that  time  it  was  really 
shocking  how  San  Francisco  was  coming  up.   In  these 
years,  three  or  four  years  before  I  was  here,  San 
Francisco  had  become  very,  very  famous. 

Crawford:     You  contributed  a  lot  to  the  fame. 
Pavarotti:    I  do  not  know.   There  were  many  others  here. 


On  Televising  Opera:   La  Gioconda 


Crawford:     You  televised  La  Gioconda  here,  the  first  San  Fran 
cisco  Opera  production  to  be  televised.   How  did 
that  go? 

Pavarotti:    Adler  was  disturbed  during  that  time  because  [Renata] 
Scotto  received  an  anonymous  letter  and  the  letter 
was  signed  "Enzo  Grimaldi,"  the  tenor  in  the  opera, 
and  her  husband  or  she  thought  it  was  from  me ,  the 
most  stupid  thing.   With  that  our  relationship 
finished. 

Adler  was  in  the  middle,  trying  to  keep  us 
both  here,  because  I  wanted  to  leave  the  day  after. 
I  thought  I  couldn't  stay  here  to  do  a  performance 
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Pavarotti:    with  a  person  who  could  think  I  would  write  such 
a  letter. 

Of  course  the  letter  was  written  by  somebody 
else  —  we  even  know  who  —  and  Adler  knew,  and  he  took 
the  mystery  with  him  to  the  tomb,  or  perhaps  he  told 
someone  else.   But  I  think  Gioconda  was  disturbed 
by  that,  although  the  performance  came  out  very  well. 

Crawford:     I  wondered  if  the  idea  of  televising  opera  appealed 

to  him,  do  you  know?  Because  San  Francisco  televised 
later  than  the  Met  ,  for  example  . 

Pavarotti:    You  cannot  say  you  are  late,  because  a  move  like  that 
must  be  made  [first]  by  the  Met.   The  Met  is  the  most 
important  American  theater,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

The  people  don't  want  to  give  the  money  to  anybody 
else  but  the  Met.   It  is  the  most  prestigious  and  we 
have  to  accept  that. 


I  don't  know  how  late  he  was,  though.   We  have  to 
see  if  he  was  before  or  after  Chicago.   I  think 
Chicago  was  after. 

[Chicago  televised  Faust  in  1979,  approximately  the 
same  time]  . 


The  Adlers:   "A  Feeling  of  Family" 


Crawford:     Would  you  talk  about  your  personal  relationship 
with  Mr.  Adler? 


Pavarotti:    I  think  we  were  very  good  friends  in  life;  with 

Nancy  even  now  I  have  a  great  feeling  of  family.   I 
have  great  respect  for  what  he  was  in  the  world  of 
opera.   And  of  course  in  life. 

I  will  never  forget  the  year  of  the  earthquake. 
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Pavarotti:    It  was  ray  birthday,  October  12,  and  I  was  per 
forming  onstage  during  act  2  of  La  Boheme.   In 
act  2  they  bring  wine  in,  but  that  time  they 
brought  champagne.   I  heard  the  cork  pop  behind 
me  and  I  turned  and  there  is  Mr.  Adler  dressed 
like  a  waiter  and  serving  champagne! 

His  ghost  is  still  appearing  in  that  theater 
today . 

Crawford:     That  tells  something  about  him. 
Pavarotti:    Yes. 

Crawford:     What  do  you  remember  about  that  famous  earthquake 
story  in  1969?  Dorothy  Kirsten  told  it. 

Pavarotti:    Well,  we  were  in  act  3  and  she  had  just  finished 

her  aria.   I  began  to  sing  the  quartet  and  I  could 
hear  the  audience  leaving  the  theater  and  a  big 
noise. 

So  I  turned  to  the  prompter  and  I  said,  "What 
is  that?" 

He  said,  "Nothing.   Just  an  earthquake."  So 
we  went  on  singing,  and  the  audience  little  by  little 
came  back,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act  it  was  the 
biggest  applause  in  this  theater  that  I  remember, 
[laughter] 

Crawford:     I  remember  in  Turandot  Mr.  Adler  had  another  surprise 
for  you.   One  of  the  girls  presented  by  Ping,  Pang 
and  Pong  disrobed — briefly  and  completely! 

Are  there  other  stories  you  remember? 

Pavarotti:    Not  in  this  theater,  no.   Because  when  you  make  so 
many  debuts  you  are  very,  very  alert.   You  don't 
let  yourself  go.   Everyone  is  working  with  great 
concentration.   Great,  great,  great  concentration. 
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San  Francisco:   "Increadibly  Seducing" 

Crawford:     Was  San  Francisco  a  particularly  good  place  for  you 
to  try  out  new  roles? 

Pavarotti:    No.  I  Just  came  here  because  Mr.  Adler  was  the  head 
of  the  theater.   The  theater  is  not  good  for  trying 
roles  for  the  first  time.   It  is  not  a  good  acoustic — 
not  at  all. 

Crawford:     Because  it  is  too  big? 

Pavarotti:    It  is  too  big,  not  a  theater  of  fifteen  hundred  or 

two  thousand  people  like  you  can  find  in  Europe.   In 
Europe  you  can  find  this  all  over.   In  Italy  there 
are  twenty  theaters  where  you  will  find  better  acous 
tics  . 

The  theater  is  no  good,  but  it  is  the  entire 
thing:   the  atmosphere,  the  city,  the  audience  and 
the  way  they  participate.   The  moment  you  know  how 
the  audience  is,  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  if 
you  do  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  it  is  not  very 
important.   Opera  is  a  big  tradition  here.   Caruso 
was  here. . . . 

Crawford:     He  was  here  for  the  big  earthquake! 
Pavarotti:    The  big  earthquake — yes.  [laughter] 

The  city  is  always  incredibly  seducing,  of  course, 
Who  doesn't  want  to  come  here  to  spend  a  couple  of 
months — even  not  working? 

If  you  come  to  work  here  in  a  beautiful  theater 
with  someone  like  Adler  you  have  really  put  yourself 
in  the  best  position.   You  have  a  gift  for  yourself 
every  year. 

Crawford:     How  would  you  rank  San  Francisco  Opera  during  the 
Adler  era? 

Pavarotti:    I  think  under  Adler  it  was  one  of  the  first  five  or 
six  theaters  in  the  world.   I  think  so. 

Crawford:     That  is  high  praise. 
Pavarotti:    Very,  very  high. 
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Summing  Up 


Crawford:  Our  time  is  running  short;  last  question.  If  you 
were  to  sum  up  Mr.  Adler's  career  as  you  know  it, 
what  would  you  say  about  it? 

Pavarotti:     I  think  he  cannot  have  been  better.  \ou  can  give 

him  ten  cheers.   I  don't  think  you.  can  say  more  than 
that.   Dieci  e  Lode. 

Crawford:      Anything  you  want  to  add? 

Pavarotti:     No.   Only  all  my  sympathies  for  this  man,  musician 

and  friend.   He  will  always  remain  in  my  mind  and  in 
my  heart ,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  him. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Matthew  Farruggio,  with  thirty-two  years  on  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  staff,  is  the  veteran  of  the  Adler  era.   One  of  the  best-liked 
people  around  the  opera  house  for  his  outgoing  nature,  his  cheerfulness, 
and  his  commitment  to  hard  work,  Farruggio  has  worn  many  hats  since  he 
joined  Adler 's  production  team  in  1956. 

The  two  met  in  the  late  1930s  in  Chicago,  where  Farruggio  was  an 
aspiring  tenor  and  Adler  was  chorus  master  for  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera. 
Adler  persuaded  Farruggio  to  follow  him  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
served  initially  as  assistant  stage  director.   He  was  also  put  in 
charge  of  cataloguing  an  archaic  properties  inventory.   "I  was  given 
a  series... of  stencils  with  numbers  from  one  to  ten  that  I  could  move 
around,  and  a  paintbrush  and  a  bucket  of  red  paint,  and  I  went  around 
painting  numbers  on  the  backs  of  things,  all  over  the  place,  and,  of 
course,  the  stagehands  thought  it  was  very  funny.   'Be  careful,  don't 
bend  over!   Matthew's  got  his  stencils  with  him.1" 

As  resident  stage  director  for  the  company,  Farruggio  directed 
more  than  twenty  productions  over  the  years.  He  was  also  closely 
involved  with  the  Merola  Opera  Program,  teaching  numerous  young  American 
singers  how  to  love,  cry,  and  die  onstage — theatrically.   In  1981,  he 
was  awarded,  together  with  Birgit  Nilsson,  the  company's  highest  honor, 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  Medal. 

The  interview  was  held  in  Farruggio 's  office  in  the  opera  annex 
over  a  strong  cup  of  Viennese  coffee  (a  holdover  from  the  Adler  days) , 
and  he  added  to  the  transcripts  later  and  edited  lightly. 
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Student  Days  in  Chicago 

[Date  of  Interview:   June  3,  1986,  San  Francisco  Opera  House] 


Crawford:   How  did  you  come  to  be  associated  with  San  Francisco  Opera? 

Farruggio:   Well,  the  actual  association  came  when  Mr.  Adler  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  to  become  a  member  of  the  company  as  an 
assistant  stage  manager.   That  was  in  1956.   I  was  working 
with  the  Met,  and  at  that  time  I  was  what  they  call  a 
chorus  singer  who  could  sing  solo  lines,  short  solo  lines, 
very  short  solo  lines!   That  was  the  most  frustrating  part 
of  my  job.   There's  nothing  worse  than  trying  to  make  the 
whole  thing  work  in  two  beats,  you  know. 

Mr.  Adler  and  I  had  known  each  other  since  my  student 
days,  when  I  was  in  Chicago.   I  had  transferred  from  the 
American  Conservatory  to  the  DeYoung  studios  in  1939,  I 
believe  it  was;  it  could  have  been  earlier,  but  I  think  it 
was  the  summer  of  1939  when  I  net  Mr.  Adler.   He  came  to 
this  country  through  various  auspices  to  bring  culture  to 
our  little  town  of  Chicago,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
there  really  knew  much  about  lieder  singing  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  that  had  to  do  with  our  studio.   But  he  brought 
us  a  tremendous  amount  of  excitement,  in  terms  of  coaching 
us,  all  the  young  singers  that  were  there,  in  German 
lieder,  French  art  songs,  and  that  kind  of  thing.   He  was 
also  very  well  versed  in  opera  and  he  started  a  small 
little  opera  studio  in  the  studio  itself  with  Martin  Magner 
in  charge  of  the  mis-en-scene. 

Actually,  I  met  him  because  he  needed  to  have  somebody 
take  his  belongings  to  his  new  house.   He  was  being  moved 
into  a  house  of  the  Fairbanks,  which  was  a  short  distance 
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Farruggio:   from  where  the  studios  were.   The  studios  were  on  Chicago 
Avenue  and  the  Fairbanks  were  down  on  Oak  Street  just 
below  the  Gold  Coast,  as  we  called  it,  in  Chicago.   That's 
off  Lake  Michigan. 

He  knew  English  quite  well,  he  could  converse  well, 
and  he  told  me  he  believed  it  was  going  to  be  a  great  life 
here.  He  was  excited  about  being  in  Chicago,  and  we 
discussed  the  Windy  City.   He  said,  "There's  wind  everywhere," 
something  to  that  effect. 

We  became  friends  and  he  was  always  telling  me,  "For 
a  man  who  has  got  the  kind  of  voice  you  have,  you're  not 
applying  yourself."  I  just  wasn't  doing  enough  work.   I 
was  having  too  much  fun.   At  that  time,  I  guess  I  was 
doing  a  lot  of  night  club  and  cabaret  work,  and  had  very 
little  to  do  with  classical  music.   That  was  something 
that  didn't  pay  in  Chicago,  because  there  wasn't  any  place 
to  sing  classical  music,  unless  you  did  a  woman's  club. 

Crawford:   The  Lyric  Opera?  Or,  rather,  Chicago  Opera  it  was,  until  1954. 

Farruggio:   That  had  just  started,  beginning  in  1939-40.   So  that's  one 
of  the  things  that  Mr.  Adler  did;  he  became  affiliated 
with  the  opera  company.   Through  my  voice  teacher,  Mr.  DeYoung, 
and,  I  guess,  through  Mr.  Adler,  because  he  was  there 
accompanying  the  people  who  were  auditioning,  I  went  to 
an  audition,  to  audition  for  the  chorus  at  the  opera 
company.   I  was  hired,  and  I  had  to  leave  all  my  good  jobs 
to  sing  for  the  opera!   [chuckles] 

Crawford:   At  a  small  stipend,  no  doubt. 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago 


Farruggio:   Well,  the  stipend  was  not  very  big,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
company's  first  years.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that 
was  the  year  that  Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Blanche  Witherspoon 
came  over  and  said,  "We're  starting  a  new  union.   It's 
called  AGMA."  Before  that  it  was  an  organization  called 
GOCA,  Grand  Opera  Chorus  Association,  or  something  like 
that.   But  I  thought  AGMA  was  a  good  union  to  belong  to, 
so  I  joined. 
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Farruggio:   Through  my  affiliation  with  the  opera  company  and  through 
my  studies,  Mr.  Adler  and  I  became  quite  good  friends. 
And,  I  guess  because  he  was  a  teacher  and  also  a  conductor 
and  chorus  master  at  the  opera  house,  I  was  kind  of  singled 
out  for  being  easy  on  the  stage,  having  had  so  much 
cabaret  experience.   I  would  get  along  on  stage,  and  I 
wasn't  afraid  to  be  onstage.   Anything  they  asked  me  to  do, 
1  at  least  tried  hard  to  do. 

Crawford:   How  was  his  coaching?  What  was  he  like  as  a  coach? 

Farruggio:   He  was  a  perfectionist.   You  just  couldn't  get  away  with 

anything.   If  you  tried  to  do  something  that  wasn't  right, 
he  verbally  knocked  you  across  your  knuckles.   He  never 
let  anything  go.   I'm  talking  seriously  now,  he  was  an 
exceptional  coach.   And  I  think  he  today  is  an  exceptional 
coach,  because  he  loves  to  coach  young  singers,  and  still 
does  it.   He  has  master  classes  with  the  Merola  Program 
all  the  time;  he  kept  thfcr>  going  even  while  he  was 
general  director  here.  He  always  took  time  out  to  teach 
young  singers,  and  that's  one  of  the  things  he  does 
exceptionally  well,  among  a  trillion  others,  to  be  honest. 
He  does  all  kinds  of  things. 


San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  1950s 


Crawford:    "hen  did  you  come  to  the  Bay  Area? 

Farruggio:  It  was  in  1956.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  the  day 
well.  It  was  June  6,  1956,  and  I  expected  warm  weather. 
I  remember  sayir.?  that  I  was  going  to  come  over  here  and 
get  al-1  -frown  and  sunny  and  so  forth,  but  I  was  never  so 
cold  in  my  life.  When  I  asked  my  wife  to  come  over,  she 
froze,  too.  We  really  had  a  bad  time. 

Crawford:   Would  you  talk  about  the  company  in  1956  when  you  came, 
in  terms  of  staging  and  production? 

Farruggio:   Well,  let's  start  with  production,  because  that's  what  I 
came  here  to  do.  At  that  time,  I  was  assistant  stage 
director  and  also  involved  with  various  other  technical 
departments.   I  had  to  make  prop  lists  for  all  the  operas, 
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Farruggio:  which  meant  a  variety  of  lists  of  various  kinds:  hand 

props,  furniture  props,  clothing  props,  electrical  props. 
You  just  name  anything  that  has  to  be  put  onstage  that's 
movable,  it's  called  a  prop.   Anything  that  you  can  nail 
down  is  probably  scenery,  although  there  was  very  little 
scenery  that  was  nailed  down.   Most  of  it  was  hung,  or 
carried  on  and  set  up  on  braces. 

At  that  time,  we  had  what  you  would  call  a  "library 
of  stock."  If  you  wanted  to  put  something  together,  like 
an  outdoor  scene,  you  had  several  pieces  that  were  called 
by  the  stagehands  something  like  "Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,"  or  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  and  each  of  those 
represented  different  kinds  of  scenery.   One  would  be  a 
bush  or  a  series  of  bushes,  and  one  would  be  a  tree  or  a 
series  of  trees,  and  one  would  be  a  ground  row,  which  is 
something  you  put  across  the  back  of  the  opera  stage  to 
hide  the  lights  that  are  shining  on  the  sky  drop. 

Some  of  them  would  be  what  they  call  woodwings — some 
outdoor  scene  such  as  bushes  that  were  tall  and  could  be 
used  as  trees  or  as  bushes,  and  you  used  them  in  the  wings. 
You'd  say,  "We  want  woodwings."  "Well,  which  ones  do  you 
want?"  "Well,  we  want  January,  February,  and  March."  And 
you  would  put  them  up  right  and  left. 

Crawford:   So  you  had  to  know  all  of  those  categories  pretty  well. 

Farruggio:   Well,  I  had  to  find  out,  yes.   That  was  one  of  the  jobs  I 
did.   Something  else  I  had  to  do  at  that  time  was  put 
numbers  on  these  pieces  so  we  could  keep  a  catalogue, 
because  I  was  making  a  catalogue  before  we  started  the 
season.   I  was  given  a  series  of  stencils  with  numbers 
from  one  to  ten  that  I  could  move  around,  and  a  paintbrush 
and  a  bucket  of  red  paint.   I  went  around  painting  numbers 
on  the  backs  of  things,  all  over  the  place,  and,  of  course, 
the  stagehands  thought  that  was  very  funny.   "Be  careful, 
don't  bend  over!  Matthew's  got  his  stencils  with  him!" 

That  was  just  a  part  of  what  was  being  done.   It  was 
an  effort  to  catalogue  the  things  that  we  owned,  because 
the  opera  company  owned  a  lot,  and  nobody  knew  what  it 
was. 
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Farruggio: 


Crawford: 
Farruggio; 
Crawford: 
Farruggio: 


Crawford: 


Farruggio: 


Crawford: 
Farruggio: 


There  were  all  kinds  of  things,  including  wigs.   We  owned 
a  whole  bunch  of  wigs  and  nobody  knew  what  they  were  for, 
because  the  wig  people  had  somehow  or  other  just  left 
them  there  and  walked  away,  so  we  had  to  do  something  about 
putting  the  wig  department  together.   Stan  Dufford  was 
head  of  the  wig  department  then.   We  put  all  that  together, 
and  Mr.  Adler  insisted  that  all  these  things  be  kept  in 
files,  which  was  perfectly  logical. 

Hadn't  it  been  done  before? 

Hadn't  ever  been  done.   Nobody  knew  what  it  was. 

Was  Ivan  Van  Perre  there  then? 

He  was  just  coming  in.   He's  been  with  the  company  as  long 
as  I  have,  and  he  was  as  green  as  I  was,  and  eager  to  learn, 
too.   So  we  worked  together  a  lot.  At  that  time,  George 
Pantages  was  here,  and  Tommy  Colangello.   Who  else  was  here? 
I  can't  think  of  anyone  else  who  is  here  now. 


I  think  you're  the  veteran, 
veterans. 


Maybe  you  and  Ivan  are  the 


We  are  the  veterans,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   Anyway,  besides 
all  of  that,  I  had  to  keep  track  of  some  of  the  rehearsal 
schedules.   At  that  time  Etienne  Barone  was  the  stage 
manager  here  (I  had  known  him  at  the  Met  when  he  was  a 
stage  manager  there),  and  I  was  his  assistant.   We  also 
did  the  rehearsal  of  supers.   Once  we  found  out  what  they 
were,  if  they  were  soldiers,  we  marched  the  soldiers 
until  they  went  on  and  offstage.   We  had  to  do  schedules, 
and  we  had  to  find  out  where  the  people  were  staying  and 
call  them  and  remind  them  when  they  were  supposed  to 
be  at  the  rehearsals. 

So  you  were  the  rehearsal  department? 

In  a  way,  we  were  everything.  We  did  whatever  had  to  be 
done.   [chuckles]   They  even  had  a  kitchen  onstage,  and 
we  used  to  cook  there  until  it  got  to  the  point  where  it 
would  smell  so  much  like  food  rather  than  a  theater  that 
they  finally  closed  it. 
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Farruggio:   We  had  to  go  out  for  lunch  then,  and  there  were  no  places 
to  eat  at  that  time.   I  think  we  used  to  go  to  a  place 
on  Hayes  Street  called  the  Russian  Tea  Room.   At  least  _! 
called  it  the  Russian  Tea  Room,  because  the  people  that 
ran  it  were  two  very  nice  Russians,  a  Russian  couple,  and 
they  cooked  quite  well. 

Mr.  Adler  insisted  at  that  time  that  everything  be 
done  in  a  certain  way  so  that  we  could  control  it. 


The  Adler  Staff 


Crawford:   He  was  relatively  new,  too,  as  general  director. 

Farruggio:  Yes,  he  had  come  as  a  conductor  and  a  chorus  director  and 

became  the  administrator  of  the  season.   He  was  responsible 
for  the  hiring  of  the  artists  and  maintaining  all  the 
orchestra  standards  and  chorus  standards  and  all  the 
standards  of  anything  else  that  was  onstage  in  the  opera 
house  or  played  onstage.   He  felt  very  strongly  that  if 
anything  went  wrong,  it  was  his  problem.   As  a  result 
he  insisted  on  controlling  everything,  which  sometimes 
made  things  difficult,  because  you  had  to  get  everything 
to  him  before  you  could  get  an  okay. 

Once  you  got  an  okay  you  knew  that  it  was  going  to 
be  all  right,  and  it  wouldn't  change.   If  you  didn't  get 
an  okay,  it  could  change  very  easily.   We  had  to  be  aware 
of  that.   I  guess  from  the  office  to  the  stage  was  just  a 
matter  of  two  flights  of  stairs,  so  his  presence  was 
always  there.   Wherever  you  were,  you  were  likely  to  find 
Mr.  Adler  coming  through.   He  went  to  most  of  the  rehearsals 
and  all  of  the  performances.   That  was  his  way  of  operating. 

Crawford:   What  sort  of  a  staff  did  he  have  then? 

Farruggio:   Well,  he  had  one  secretary  whom  he  called  his  personal 
secretary  and  who  did  most  of  the  in-house  and  local 
contracting,  and  then  he  had  what  he  called  his  executive 
secretary,  who  wrote  up  the  contracts  and  maintained  all 
kinds  of  out-of-town  and  out-of-country  information  for 
him  and  me.   We  were  two  gals  and  a  guy  and  Mr.  Adler. 
Off-season,  that's  all  there  was. 
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Crawford:   Was  Howard  Skinner  involved  then? 

Farruggio:   Howard  was  the  business  manager.   He  was  also  the 

business  manager  for  the  symphony  at  that  time,  so  he  did 
both  of  those:   the  symphony  and  the  opera.   Then  Evelyn 
Crockett  at  that  time  was  there,  in  the  front  office  with 
Mr.  Skinner.   She  did  accounting  and  payrolls  and  whatever 
else  came  from  the  business  office. 


Backstage  at  the  Opera 


Crawford:   What  were  the  offices  like  when  they  were  on  the  south 
side? 

Farruggio:   [bursts  out  laughing] 
Crawford:    Is  that  your  answer? 

Farruggio:   That's  my  answer:  ha,  ha,  ha!   Mine  was  a  broom  closet. 
I  literally  had  a  sink  in  there  where  you  washed  mops  and 
I  covered  it  over  with  a  piece  of  plywood  and  made  it  into 
a  cupboard. 

Mr.  Adler  had  a  dressing  room  for  his  office,  and 
the  two  girls  shared  a  dressing  room.   So  there  were  three 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  stage  right,  the  even-numbered 
rooms,  that  were  used  for  business  offices.   That  was  it; 
there  was  nothing  else.   You  could  go  out  into  the  hall, 
because  the  fire  department  didn't  mind  too  much  if  you  put 
a  box  or  a  file  or  a  bunch  of  scores  in  the  hall  on  the 
third  floor,  but  that's  the  only  place  we  could  do  it. 

The  chorus  room  was  upstairs,  one  flight  up,  so 
everything  was  contained  within  two  flights  and  about  three 
or  four  rooms.   The  chorus  room  was  what  is  now  the  Archives 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  every  night  we  could  hear  them 
rehearsing.   They  would  start  rehearsing  as  early  as 
March,  and  they  would  come  three  nights  a  week.   I  think 
it  was  Monday,  Wednesday ,, Friday  for  the  men's  rehearsals; 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  for  the  women;  or  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  then  joint  rehearsals  on  Saturday. 
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Farruggio: 

Crawford: 
Farruggio: 


Crawford: 
Farruggio: 


Crawford: 
Farruggio: 


Everything  was  handled  here.   We  did  all  our  auditions 
in  here  in  the  chorus  room,  and  I  remember  the  first  year 
that  we  were  planning  to  do  the  Carmelites.   I  think  that 
was,  what  1956  or  1957. 

1957. 

A  young  soprano  was  coming  through  town,  giving  a  recital, 
and  someone  had  suggested  that  Mr.  Adler  hear  her.   He 
called  her  and  said,  "Miss  Price,  would  you  please 
audition  for  us?  We  would  like  to  know  whether  you  would 
like  to  sing  a  role  in  Carmelites."  And  she  said,  "I  will 
audition  for  you,  but  I  have  a  concert  tonight.   Do  you 
mind  if  I  come  tomorrow?"  He  said,  "Well,  come  and  pick 
up  the  music  in  the  meantime,"  which  she  did,  evidently. 

I  don't  remember  her  picking  it  up,  but  I  know  that 
she  had  the  music  when  she  arrived,  and  she  had  most  of  it 
memorized.   She  was  doing  Mme.  Lidoine,  the  new  Prioress 
in  that  opera,  which  means  that  she  must  have  worked  all 
night  or  else  she  has  a  fantastic  memory.   But  she  came 
and  auditioned  in  a  little  dressing  room  where  there  was 
a  grand  piano,  and  Otto  Guth  was  here — no,  it  wasn't  Otto 
Guth,  it  was  her  own  accompanist  that  was  playing  her 
recital. 

He  came  in  with  her,  straggled  into  the  room  with 
her,  and  I  sat  outside  the  door,  listening.  She  was 
fabulous,  absolutely  fabulous. 

The  rest  is  history. 

The  rest  is  history,  certainly.   There  are  some  other 
stories  about  our  good  friend,  Leontyne.   I  remember  when 
she  stepped  into  the  part  of  Aida.   At  that  time  Goldstein 


was  doing  costumes,  and  1 
always  delete  it. 


don't  know  if  this  is — we  can 


It  sounds  like  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  story. 

Right.   She  was  being  fitted.  She  asked  Rose  Goldstein, 
"Please  make  me  a  white  costume  for  the  first  act."  Rose 
said,  "Oh,  my  dear,  you  don't  want  a  white  costume.   You 
know  how  they  get  dirty  and,  you  know,  the  makeup  all  rubs 
off."  And  she  said,  "Mine  doesn't  rub  off!"  Fabulous  story, 
and  it  must  be  true.   Rose  tells  it  on  herself. 
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Crawford:   Tell  me  about  the  dressing  rooms.   What  were  they  like? 

Farruggio:   Well,  they  were  plain  with  hardly  any  light,  excepting 

perhaps  two  or  three  lights  around  a  little  mirror.   The 
mirrors  were  on  the  tables,  not  even  in  the  wall.  Then 
there  were  tables  that  rolled  in,  metal  tables,  and  they 
had  two  drawers,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left. 
They  had  a  square  mirror  in  the  middle,  and  they  had  two 
lights  on  each  side  of  the  square  mirror,  and  they  would 
be  plugged  into  a  wall  plug.   Those  were  brought  into  the 
dressing  rooms  as  we  needed  them.   If  you  had  two  people 
in  the  room,  you  had  two  tables.   If  you  had  three  people, 
etcetera  and  so  forth.   But  the  "star  rooms,"  as  we  called 
them,  would  have  two  tables  and  only  one  person  in  them. 

Crawford:   But  the  same  furnishings,  so  to  speak? 

Farruggio:   The  same  furnishings.   The  same  straight-backed  chairs,  the 
same  room.  Now,  of  course,  we  have  good  furniture,  and 
the  mirrors  are  all  as  big  as  a  wall,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  lights  around  the  mirrors,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
ventilation.   The  floors  are  covered  with  carpeting,  so 
you  don't  walk  around  a  bare  cement  floor.   And  there  is, 
of  course,  a  shower  and  a  bath  in  each  dressing  room  as 
there  was  before. 

Every  theater  has  its  own  dressing  room  system.   It 
looks  like  it's  divided  into  a  class  system;  it  really 
isn't.   But  to  facilitate  the  dressers  and  the  equipment 
that  has  to  be  taken  to  these  rooms,  they  usually  divide 
the  men  and  women,  so  there's  the  men's  side,  and  the 
women's  side.   It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything,  except 
it's  easier  for  all  the  men's  wardrobe  to  be  brought  to 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  then  the  dressers  can  take  it 
up  and  down  stairs  on  one  side.   The  same  is  true  of  the 
women's  wardrobe,  and  I  can't  think  of  any  other  reason, 
except  it  facilitates  it  for  the  people  who  have  to  dress 
you  and  get  your  clothes  pressed  and  washed,  etcetera.   Our 
women's  side  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  the  even- 
numbered  rooms,  and  our  men's  side  is  on  the  left  side, 
which  is  the  odd-numbered  side.   It's  easier  to  dress  the 
men  because  you  can  put  several  of  them  in  one  room  with 
small  costumes.   Their  costumes  are  never  that  big.   With 
women,  you  can  only  fit  in  sometimes  two  or  three  at  the 
most,  because  oftentimes  the  costumes  are  bigger  than  the 
rooms  can  cope  with.  So  we  have  corridor  hanging  facilities 
and  just  fill  up  the  corridor. 
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Refurbishing  the  Opera  House 


Crawford:   When  was  that  change  made,  as  you  remember,  in  the 
refurbishing  and  upgrading  of  the  dressing  rooms? 

Farruggio:   Well,  I  think  the  change  came  when  there  was  some  talk 
about  remodeling  the  stage,  and  the  city  government  was 
going  to  do  something  about  it. 

Crawford:   That  was  1968,  I  think,  when  they  had  Proposition  B  on 
the  ballot. 

Farruggio:   That  big  proposition,  and  somebody  fouled  it  up.   However, 
it  did  wake  up  the  city  government  to  the  fact  that  the 
house  had  had  nothing  done  to  it  since  1932.   Here  it  was 
thirty-five  or  whatever  years  later,  and  it  was  the  same 
equipment,  the  same  things  falling  apart,  and  the  dressing 
rooms  were  getting  dingier  and  dingier.   I  don't  think  they 
had  ever  been  painted.   Everything  was  kind  of  bad.   They 
didn't  have  money  to  refurbish  the  stage,  so  they  gave  us 
a  new  stage  floor,  I  think,  that  year,  and  they  bought  us 
a  half  a  dozen  lamps. 

Crawford:   And  intercoms — didn't  you  have  intercoms? 
Farruggio:   The  intercoms  came  then. 
Crawford:   And  teleprompters? 

Farruggio:   No,  they  didn't  come  until  later.  The  prompters,  the 
television  didn't  come  in  until  several  years  later, 
because  we  couldn't  afford  to  put  in  the  wiring  that  had 
to  be  put  into  the  house  for  television,  for  the  television 
cameras. 

They  did  bring  in  a  sound  system  for  the  rooms,  for 
communication.  At  that  time  there  wasn't  even  a  desk  for 
the  stage  manager;  there  was  just  a  microphone  that  you 
could  use  to  call  the  rooms,  and  it  was  a  general  call 
for  everybody,  so  whether  you  needed  to  come  down  or  not, 
you  would  hear  the  calls. 

That  was  the  year  that  they  started  to  think  about 
refurbishing  the  dressing  rooms,  in  that  general  period. 
The  city  was  supposed  to  give  $30  million;  they  gave 
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Farruggio:   $3  million,  something  like  that  to  redo  the  opera  house. 
Well,  of  course,  that  was  nothing  in  terms  of  redoing  an 
opera  house.   I  think  what  they  did  do  was  they  built 
four  or  five  ladies'  bathrooms  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
because  I  kept  hearing  people  saying,  "I  don't  know  about 
anything  else,  but  they've  got  a  lot  of  bathrooms;  they've 
just  been  built  on  the  second  floor,  third  floor,  fourth 
floor  of  the  opera  house.   When  I  went  to  look,  they  were 
all  women's  rooms!   [laughter] 


Scheduling  Rehearsals 


Crawford:    In  your  first  season  with  the  company  there  were  fourteen 
productions:   twenty-eight  performances  in  a  little  over 
four  weeks.   How  were  the  staging  and  orchestra  rehearsals, 
in  terms  of  numbers  and  adequacy? 

Farruggio:   Well,  first  of  all,  you  had  to  do  everything  very  quickly. 
There  wasn't  any  time  to  waste.   You  came  to  rehearsals 
and  you  worked  immediately,  and  you  were  given  so  much  time 
for  the  orchestra.   I  think  the  system  was  that  for  a 
standard  opera  you  would  get  two  hours  of  reading  rehearsals, 
and  then  maybe  two  hours  for  the  artists  alone.   What  you 
didn't  do  during  the  reading  rehearsals,  you  would  pick 
up  with  the  artists  later.   Something  to  that  effect;  it 
may  have  been  three  hours,  I'm  not  sure.   But  whatever  it 
was,  you  were  given  a  reading  rehearsal  for  the  orchestra 
and  you  were  given  an  artists'  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra. 
And  then  you  were  given  a  dress  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra, 
the  chorus,  and  everybody  else. 

As  far  as  staging  rehearsals,  you  got  plenty  of 
staging  time  for  the  chorus  and  the  principals,  because 
we  rehearsed  during  the  tech  period.   The  tech  period  would 
start  as  early  as  June,  I  guess,  because  you  had  fourteen 
or  fifteen  operas  to  tech.   And  you  would  tech  each  one 
according  to  how  long  it  would  take  you  to  do  an  act. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  doing  Meistersinger ,  you  knew 
that  the  first  act  of  Meistersinger  would  run  an  hour  and 
how  ever  many  minutes  it  takes  to  do  it.   To  tech  it  you 
would  have  perhaps  twice  that  time;  maybe  a  little  bit 
more.   So  if  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  running  time  to  do 
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Farruggio:   an  act,  you  would  have  maybe  three  hours  to  tech  that 
act.   Now  there's  a  lot  of  tech-ing  to  do  for  an  act. 
Every  light  cue  has  to  be  correct,  all  the  props  and  all 
the  scenery  has  to  be  properly  cared  for,  and  if  it  has 
to  be  painted  or  refurbished  or  anything  it  would  be  done 
during  that  tech  time. 

Using  Meistersinger  as  an  example,  it's  a  long 
opera,  so  you  may  have  had,  instead  of  two  days  tech  time, 
you  would  have  three  or  perhaps  even  four  days  of  tech 
time.   During  those  three  or  four  days  you  would  rehearse 
the  chorus  at  night,  and  you  would  tech  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock,  and  then  at  six  o'clock 
you  would  bring  the  small  chorus  parts  in.   You  would 
rehearse  them  for  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
you  would  bring  the  full  chorus  in  for  whatever  scene  you 
were  doing. 

The  chorus  would  come  in  at  seven  o'clock,  seven-thirty, 
and  we  would  go  until  ten-thirty  or  eleven,  three  or  four 
hours  of  rehearsal  time  with  the  chorus.   So  that  scheduling 
gave  plenty  of  real  staging  time. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Adler  did  was  to  expand 
the  staging  time  and  the  rehearsal  time  for  every  department, 
because  he  was  a  great  believer  in  rehearsals.   I  agree 
with  him,  because  rehearsals  make  the  shows  work.  The 
problem  was  that  orchestras  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  rehearse. 
Every  minute  costs  money,  and  he  was  a  stickler  about 
starting  and  stopping  and  using  every  second  that  was 
given  to  the  orchestra.   When  you  have  sixty-eight,  seventy, 
men — Meistersinger  could  be  eighty  men — at  whatever  salary 
they  were  paid,  you  would  already  be  into  x  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  just  a  minute's  rehearsal.   So  you  had  to  use 
that  time,  and  we  carefully  used  every  moment  that  we  had. 

This  is  true  of  the  theater  today.   You  don't  throw 
away  money  by  sitting  around  waiting  for  something  to 
happen.   If  you've  got  time  onstage  and  are  paying  for  both 
the  stagehands  and  musicians,  you're  going  to  use  it.   You 
can't  waste  it.   So  within  the  short  amount  of  time  that 
we  have,  we  managed  to  give  the  chorus  ample  time  to 
rehearse. 
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Farruggio:   When  the  artists  got  here,  each  scene  received  a  certain 
amount  of  rehearsal  time  with  the  artists.   With 
Meistersinger ,  all  the  artists  came,  including  the  meisters 
and  the  soloists,  and  we  did  the  first  scene,  the  first 
act.   That's  a  huge  number  of  people  that  had  to  be  put 
into  the  act.   You  have  sixteen  meisters  and  the  soloists, 
the  leading  artists  as  well,  plus  the  chorus.   It  could 
take  four  hours  to  just  walk  through  the  thing  once! 

Crawford:    So  are  you  saying  the  principals  had  adequate  time? 

Farruggio:   Yes,  oh  yes,  they  would  have  adequate  time  with  the 

chorus,  because  they  could  rehearse  all  day.   The  principals 
would  be  called  all  day  long  with  coaches  in  various  areas. 
We  used  to  rehearse  in  the  gym,  Nourse  Auditorium,  and 
777  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  which  was  an  old  garage. 

Crawford:   How  about  the  armory? 

Farruggio:   The  armory.   We  sometimes  still  rehease  at  the  armory. 

Crawford:   You  still  rehearse  at  the  armory? 

Farruggio:   Occasionally,  yes.   We  did  Trovatore  there  this  spring. 
Anyway,  we  rehearsed  everywhere.   You  know  the  old 
California  Hall?  We  used  to  rehearse  there. 

Crawford:   Colin  Harvey  has  told  me  that  you  rehearsed  upstairs  in 
the  Emporium,  and  at  restaurants  that  he  remembers. 

Farruggio:   Yes!   That  was  before  my  time,  but  I  understand  they  did 

that.   They  rehearsed  at  the  Emporium,  and  they  rehearsed 

at  the  musicians'  office,  which  is  on  Powell  or  Stockton 
or  something. 

Crawford:   That's  right. 

Farruggio:   Anywhere  they  got  a  room  for  nothing.   We  were  at  Fugazi 
Hall  for  years,  and  I  remember  going  down  there,  eating 
dinner,  and  then  going  to  rehearsals. 

Crawford:    It  was  colorful  in  those  days!   Now  you  have  to  sit  right 
here,  all  in  one  self-contained  unit. 

Farruggio:   Yes,  now  the  whole  thing  is  one  contained  unit. 
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The  Adler  Priorities 


Crawford:   Through  the  years,  what  would  you  say  were  Mr.  Adler 's 
priorities? 

Farruggio:   Well,  I  think  he  tried  to  keep,  first  of  all,  the  standards 
of  the  performance  up.   And  then  he  wanted  to  bring  all  the 
technical  qualities  of  the  house  up  to  the  level  of  every 
other  major  opera  house,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
specifically  in  Europe. 

When  all  the  new  equipment  started  to  come  after  the 
fifties,  they  brought  all  kinds  of  innovations  in  theatrical 
technology,  such  as  special  laser  lights  and  special 
lamps  and  special  projections  and  equipment  that  had  to 
do  with  the  performance  itself — we  were  open  to  all  of 
these  things  and  ready  to  install  them  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  as  far  as  money  was  concerned.   European  theaters 
get  all  of  this  stuff  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the 
government,  where  we  had  to  pay  for  it  ourselves,  and, 
of  course,  raise  the  money  for  it.   Mr.  Adler  was  always 
concerned  to  make  sure  we  got  the  equipment  that  worked 
for  us,  and  that  we  could  pay  for  it.   That  was  the  biggest 
thing. 

The  first  year  I  came  was  the  first  time  a  new  set 
had  been  built  for  the  opening  of  a  performance  in 
San  Francisco  for  many  years,  and  that  was  Francesca  da 
Rimini.   I  think  Tebaldi  was  supposed  to  have  sung  it,  and 
she  became  ill,  or  anyway  she  cancelled,  and  a  Turkish 
soprano  stepped  in.   What  was  her  name? 

Crawford:   Was  that  Leyla  Gencer? 

Farruggio:   Leyla  Gencer  came  and  sang  the  part.   It  was  a  set  that 
was  built  in  Los  Angeles  and  brought  up  here  for  us  to 
use.   After  that  particular  year,  Mr.  Adler  said,  "We'll 
have  to  build  our  own,  because  we  can't  afford  all  the 
transportation  of  scenery  from  one  city  to  another."   So 
we  used  to  build  scenery  on  the  fourth  floor  fly,  on  stage 
left,  where  the  executive  offices  are  now,  where  Mr.  McEwen 
is  right  now  and  where  all  the  girls  are. 

Crawford:   Oh,  that's  right — that  was  the  scene  shop. 
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Farruggio:   That  was  the  scene  shop,  a  high-ceilinged  scene  shop, 

right.  We  used  to  take  ropes  and  pulleys  and  throw  the 
scenery  over  the  side  of  the  rail  down  to  the  stage  and 
put  it  down.  That  was  always  fun  to  watch. 

Crawford:   Very  medieval! 

Farruggio:   It  was  very  medieval  indeed. 

Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  stage  settings,  which  in  the  years 

between  1923  and  1953  were  designed  largely  by  Agnini. 

Farruggio:   Right,  and  the  people  who  worked  with  him.   Some  Russian 
painters  who  were  very  good,  by  the  way.   There  are  a 
couple  of  pieces  that  are  still  hanging  around  that  we 
won't  throw  away  because  they're  such  beautiful  paintings. 

Crawford:   Are  they  used? 

Farruggio:   No,  we  can't  use  them,  because  the  paint  is  flaking  off. 
But  you  hate  to  throw  it  away,  really.   For  instance,  the 
Tosca  set  that  opened  the  house  was  one  of  those  sets  painted 
by  some  well-known  Russian  painter.   The  perspective  is 
fabulous.   Those  rooms — you  want  to  go  and  touch  the 
statues  because  they're  painted  so  well.   But  they're  flat, 
flat  cloth.   You  can  fold  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  box. 
It's  the  kind  of  scenery  that  you  could  fold  up  and  save. 

That  was  true  of  a  lot  of  scenery.   All  the  standard 
Verdi  repertoire  like  Trovatore  and  Rigoletto  were  painted 
cloth.   The  perspective  and  the  shadows  were  painted  on  the 
set,  and  you  had  to  be  careful  that,  if  the  scenery  was 
painted  with  a  shadow  falling  on  stage  left,  you  didn't 
light  it  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  people  fell  on  stage 
right.   You  had  to  remember  where  the  shadow  in  the  painting 
was  so  that  you  lit  the  people  the  same  way  that  the 
painting  was  done.   [chuckles]   That  was  one  of  the  things 
that  I  tried  to  watch  out  for  when  we  were  doing  the  early 
shows. 

With  that  kind  of  scenery,  obviously  you  didn't  need 
very  sophisticated  lighting.   You  could  do  it  with  certain 
spots,  special  spots  on  the  individual  singers,  plus 
general  lighting  which  had  to  do  with  borders  and  foot 
lights  and  some  side  lighting.   That  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  you  could  light  very  easily,  because  it  was  already 
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Farruggio:   in  the  painting.   You  didn't  need  to  do  a  perspective, 
you  didn't  need  to  put  a  shadow  on  anything.   All  the 
cornices  in  all  the  buildings  had  their  own  shadows  and 
were  all  in  perspective. 

It  was  often  amusing,  though,  that  as  the  perspective 
was  forced  and  went  to  the  back  of  the  stage  and  somebody 
walked  in  that  direction,  the  people  got  bigger  and  the 
houses  got  smaller.   I  don't  know  how  many  people  would 
recognize  that  or  spot  it,  but  it  was  always  a  point  of 
amusement  for  a  lot  of  the  people  that  were  professionally 
involved  with  the  theater  and  wanted  to  change  that  kind 
of  thing.   You  would  hate  to  go  back  to  the  door  of  a 
cathedral  in  the  middle  of  some  Spanish  town  and  find  out 
that  the  person  was  taller  than  the  door  and  couldn't 
possibly  go  through. 

Crawford:   Was  that  one  of  the  things  that  Adler  was  eager  to  change? 
Farruggio:   Yes,  and  he  did,  very  quickly. 


Extraordinary  Designers  and  Directors 


Crawford:   Which  designers  stand  out  for  you? 

Farruggio:   Well,  the  year  that  I  came  here  there  was  a  guy  by  the 
name  of  Leo  Kerz,  who  was  very  prominent  in  changing  a 
lot  of  the  sets  and  giving  us  the  first  so-called  three- 
dimensional,  high-rise  platform  sets.   We  did  a  WalkUre 
with  him  that  had  ramps  all  over  the  place,  and  we  did  a 
Boris  Godunov  that  was  a  series  of  rakes  and  daggers,  which 
was  a  very  innovative  kind  of  design  for  Boris  Godunov. 
It  was  difficult  to  work  in,  because  it  had  very  little 
to  do  with  Russia  and  the  period,  but  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  first  big  step  away  from  the  drops  and  flats. 

Crawford:    I  remember  reading  that  he  had  trouble  with  that. 

Farruggio:   Everybody  did,  I  think,  including  the  bass  who  was  supposed 
to  sing  Boris.   He  couldn't  find  his  way  around  the  set. 
The  stylized  set  was  big  at  that  time;  it  was  also  big  in 
Europe.   Bayreuth  and  all  of  the  theaters  in  Germany  and 
a  lot  of  the  theaters  in  France  and  Italy  were  doing  stylized 
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Farruggio:   scenery,  which  meant  that  you  would  probably  do  the  whole 
thing  with  a  raised  platform  and  very  little  else.   We 
didn't  do  that  specifically,  but  we  did  as  much  of  that 
as  we  could  and  still  maintain  the  quality  that  we  wanted 
to  keep  here. 

From  there  we  went  into  real  sets.  We  started  to  do 
real  scenery,  which  had  to  do  with  actual  rooms  and  actual 
gardens  and  actual  forests.   I  remember  Skalicki  came  at 
that  time,  and,  of  course,  Jean-Pierre  [Ponnelle]  came  not 
too  long  after  that.   In  the  late  '50s,  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle 
was  here  doing  scenery  for  us.   He  did  our  first  Carmina 
Burana  and  Die  Kluge,  and  he  did  our  first  Frau  Ohne  Schatten. 

Crawford:   Frau ,  yes.   Part  of  it,  I  guess,  never  arrived. 

Farruggio:   Well,  it  wasn't  that.   I  think  he  was  drafted  into  the  army 
before  he  got  the  last  act  done!   [chuckles] 

Crawford:   Harold  Rosenthal  in  the  magazine  Opera  made  the  comment  that 
San  Francisco  looked  like  a  first-rate  German  or  Austrian 
house.   And  he  named  Ponnelle,  Hager,  Bauer-Ecsy. 

Farruggio:   I  think  it's  probably  because  they  were  so  prominent  in 

Germany,  but  I  don't  think  you  could  put  Ponnelle  in  that 
class.   Ponnelle  was  unique,  is  unique  even  today.   He's 
not  German  or  French  or  Italian;  he's  Ponnelle.   He's 
universal.   You  can't  say  he  designed  like  Ecsy  or  anyone 
else.   I  think  what  you're  probably  referring  to  is  the 
fact  that  each  of  these  designers  was  told,  "This  is  your 
budget ,  and  you  bring  the  set  in  under  that  budget  or  we 
won't  use  it."  This  meant  that  they  had  to  stylize 
practically  everything. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Wolfram  Skalicki  was  so  often 
used  was  because  he  was  very  clever  in  doing  scenery  that 
could  work  for  the  amount  of  money  he  had.   For  instance, 
he  did  what  I  guess  you  would  call  partial  sets.   In  other 
words,  if  you  had  a  ballroom  scene  that  needed  a  huge 
staircase,  you  would  have  a  surround  that  had  very  little 
on  it,  but  the  staircase  would  be  real.   So  you  wouldn't 
have  to  build  the  whole  ballroom.   The  staircase  would  be 
exactly  what  you  wanted,  and  you  could  direct  on  it  however 
you  wanted  it.   If  it  had  to  be  something  in  a  park,  there 
would  be  these  huge  statues.   For  instance,  his  Pique  Dame 
had  a  huge,  twenty-seven  foot  statue  in  one  of  the  scenes.. 
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Farruggio:   That  was  it.   That's  all  you  had,  and  maybe  some  ground 

rows.   He  could  design  things  that  way,  and  then  light  it 
(by  that  time  he  got  some  good  lights)  to  give  you  the 
effect  that  you  wanted.   So  that  might  be  a  German  style, 
as  opposed  to  how  a  Baroque  piece  would  be,  or  an  Italian 
piece  would  be,  where  they  build  everything  and  give  you 
everything  in  dimensions. 

Crawford:   Yes.   Rosenthal  said  Chicago  Lyric  was  a  much  more 
Italianate  house,  like  San  Carlo. 

Farruggio:   They  did  do  a  lot  of  their  things  from  Italy.  We  had 

designers  and  directors  who  came  from  a  part  of  the  world 
where  they  were  doing  things  on  budget,  rather  than  just 
trying  to  be  realistic,  according  to  period. 

Crawford:   Paul  Hager — what  was  he  like?  He  came  in  1954,  and  he 
directed  over  100  productions  between  then  and  1973. 

Farruggio:   He  was  a  very  powerful  man,  in  size  and  in  effect.   He  was 
the  kind  of  person  who  never  wasted  any  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  would  call  a  Meistersinger  rehearsal,  and  he 
would  say,  for  example:   "Lehrbuler  at  6:00.   Church 
chorus,  6:45.   Meisters,  6:47."  I  mean,  I'm  making  a  joke 
out  of  it,  but  he  knew  how  much  time  he  wanted  with  each 
group  of  singers. 

Crawford:   No  nonsense! 

Farruggio:   No  nonsense.   It  was  time.   And  if  that  time  came  and 

those  poor  people  weren't  there,  whether  he  was  using  them 
or  not,  he  would  be  furious.   He  was  that  kind  of  a  director. 
Everything  had  to  be  according  to  schedule.   And  again, 
timing  was  important  if  you  had  as  many  operas  to  direct 
in  a  season  as  he  had.   He  did  half  of  them,  perhaps  more 
than  half,  in  one  year,  and  the  other  directors  that  would 
come  would  have  one  or  two,  but  he  always  had  three  or  four 
or  more. 


He  had  to  schedule  himself  that  way;  there  was  no 
other  way  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had  to  do.   But  he 
always  rehearsed  his  principals  in  other  areas  for  hours. 

I  remember  sitting  in  one  of  the  rehearsals  taking 
notes  for  him  when  he  and  Schwarzkopf  discussed  the  entrance 
of  the  Countess  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro ,  psychologically, 
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Farruggio:   emotionally,  and  theatrically,  for  at  least  an  hour  and 
a  half.   The  two  of  them  were  at  it  tooth  and  nail.   I 
mean,  they  were  going.   She  was  no  fool  as  a  theatrical 
individual.   She  knew  what  she  was  doing,  and  he  was  trying 
to  get  her  to  do  something  else,  and  she  had  plenty  of 
arguments  for  him. 

Crawford:   Did  he  go  to  these  lengths  with  all  of  the  artists? 

Farruggio:   Well,  with  most  of  them.   I  mean,  whenever  possible,  and 
whenever  he  had  the  time  to  do  it,  he  would,  yes. 

Crawford:   How  did  Mr.  Adler  interact  with  someone  like  Paul  Hager? 

Farruggio:   I  think,  regardless  of  what  the  personality  problems  were, 
whether  they  got  along  or  didn't  get  along — because  I  think 
they  actually  basically  got  along  very  well — he  would  fight 
Hager  whenever  he  thought  he  was  wrong,  and  fight  him  to 
the  point  where  Hager  would  have  to  change.   Then  there 
would  be  a  problem  of  getting  those  changes  made,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Adler  respected  Hager  for  the  fact  that  he  could 
accomplish  what  had  to  be  done. 

The  two  of  them  worked  very  closely  together,  not 
only  here  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Europe, 
because  Paul  stayed  in  Europe  most  of  the  year  and  Mr.  Adler 
would  rely  on  some  of  the  information  he  could  get  him 
regarding  artists  or  designers  or  whatever.   So  the 
collaboration  was  very  close,  but  always  it  could  be 
volatile.   In  other  words,  it  didn't  mean  that  Hager  could 
get  his  way  99  percent  of  the  time — perhaps  only  98  percent. 
But  nevertheless,  Mr.  Adler  got  whatever  he  wanted  out  of 
Hager,  and  the  two  of  them  worked  very,  very  closely 
together. 

Crawford:   Was  that  true  of  Ponnelle  as  well? 

Farruggio:   With  Ponnelle  as  well.   Mr.  Adler  and  Ponnelle  hit  it  off 
from  the  very  beginning.   They  understood  each  other  right 
away. 
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The  San  Francisco  Opera  Subsidiaries 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  a  bit  about  the  subsidiary  companies  and  perhaps 
in  particular  the  Merola  Opera  Program,  with  which 
you've  been  so  closely  identified.  What  was  Mr.  Adler's 
objective? 

Farruggio:   To  cultivate  young  artists,  primarily,  and  what  has  taken 

so  long  to  accomplish — the  development  of  the  Adler  Fellows. 
In  other  words,  a  nucleus  of  young  ensemble  performers  who 
were  all  reliable  and  good  enough  to  be  put  onstage  with 
artists  from  all  over  the  world.   It  was  difficult  to  do, 
because  at  the  time  that  he  started,  I  don't  think  anybody 
realized  that  we  had  a  potential  in  the  United  States  for 
young  artists.   They  were  all  going  to  Europe,  so  there 
was  no  outlet  for  the  talent. 

Making  an  outlet  for  the  talent  was  part  of  what  the 
Merola  Program  was  all  about.  The  question  was,  if  the 
talent  was  there,  was  it  of  the  caliber  and  of  the  training 
that  we  needed.   The  answer  was  that  it  wasn't.   The 
universities  were  not  doing  the  job  that  a  professional 
singer  should  have  had  done.   The  academies  and  the  music 
schools  were  very  often  theoretical,  rather  than  performance- 
oriented. 

During  that  period,  we  developed  all  kinds  of 
musicologists  and  historians  and  theorists  regarding 
music  and  its  quality  and  what  it  does  and  where  it  came 
from,  what  period  you're  in  and  what  style  you  are. 
However,  we  weren't  creating  singers,  primarily  opera 
singers.   There  were  some  studios  that  were  developing 
concert  artists,  but  being  a  concert  artist  from  the  start 
is  very  difficult,  and  as  a  result  it  took  years  to  do. 
Plus  someone  would  come  out  of  four  years  in  a  conservatory 
and  would  not  know  one  role ,  but  would  have  a  huge 
repertoire  of  concert  music. 

Crawford:   So  a  young  American  singer  really  did  have  to  go  and  sing 
in  a  German  house? 


Farruggio:   Yes.  Not  only  that,  they  had  to  be  trained  in  a  German 
house,  because  they  weren't  being  trained  here. 
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Crawford:   Were  the  Houston  or  Met  workshops  in  operation? 

Farruggio:   No,  no,  they  were  not.   The  Met  had  something  that 

resembled  a  workshop,  but  it  wasn't  training  singers. 
It  was  using  singers  who  were  already  trained  or  more  or 
less  trained,  and  using  them  when  they  could.   They  would 
say,  "Okay,  you  have  a  French  lesson  today."  Or,  "You 
have  a  lesson  in  Russian,"  or  whatever. 

Crawford:   How  has  the  Merola  Program  changed  since  1957? 

Farruggio:   [chuckles]   Well,  in  1957  I  think  we  had  five  weeks,  and 
we  could  only  cope  with  ten  or  twelve  singers.   This  year 
we  had  ten  weeks  and  we  can  handle  twenty-five  singers. 
In  the  early  days,  we  trained  people  who  had  practically 
no  background  in  opera.   Today  we  train  people  who  have 
had  experience  in  opera. 

In  those  days,  there  were  three  or  four  of  us  on  the 
staff:   Otto  Guth,  myself,  Mr.  Adler,  and  a  pianist.   Now 
we  have — I'm  trying  to  count!   Wait  a  minute.   We've  got 
three  master  coaches,  two  conductors,  a  musical  director 
who  oversees  everything  (Andy  Melzer  oversees  all  of  the 
training  and  all  of  the  artists),  two  stage  directors,  a 
dance  class  or  aerobics  class,  acting  class,  and  all  kinds 
of  things  like  that.   We  have  coaches  and  special  master 
classes  by  Mr.  Adler  or  someone  like  Re"gine  Crespin.   This 
year  Leontyne  Price  comes  also  and  does  master  classes. 

We  started  out  by  doing  scenes  on  one  of  the  TV  stations, 
and  then  we  did  one  performance  at  Stern  Grove  later  on. 
Now  we  do  Brown  Bag  Opera  out  of  Merola,  or  with  graduates 
of  Merola,  and  we  do  a  spring  season  with  the  graduates 
of  Merola  who  go  into  the  Adler  Fellows.   We  do  two 
performances  during  the  Merola  Program  with  the  newcomers 
too,  one  at  Stern  Grove  and  a  new  production  at  Montalvo. 
And  that  production  goes  on  the  road  with  Western  Opera 
Theater,  so  it's  practically  a  company  in  itself.   I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  the  difference,  but  from  what  started 
out  as  the  idea  of  training  young  singers  to  be  able  to 
sing  an  opera,  we  are  now  actually  performing  entire  operas 
with  young  singers. 

Crawford:   How  many  young  singers  can  the  company  sustain  through  all 
of  its  various  stages? 
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Farruggio:   I  really  don't  know.   Through  the  San  Francisco  Opera 

Center,  which  is  the  new  umbrella  over  all  the  things  we 
do,  there  is  Brown  Bag,  which  goes  on  constantly  and  can 
be  staged  anywhere,  whether  it's  a  shopping  mall  or  a 
retirement  home.... 

Crawford:   Another  Adler  creation. 

Farruggio:  Yes,  it  was  all  part  of  everything  that  was  happening  during 
his  era.   There  is  a  spring  opera  season  or  a  Spring  Opera 
Showcase  that  is  part  of  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  a 
sort  of  runoff  from  the  Spring  Opera  Theater  seasons.   Since 
we  don't  do  spring  opera,  we  do  a  Spring  Opera  Showcase  for 
the  young  singers. 

Then  there's  the  Western  Opera  Theater  and  the  first 
season  that  Western  Opera  Theater  went  out,  1967,  the  whole 
coast  was  Merola  graduates.   They  were  all  out  of  Merola; 
there  were  no  outside  people  hired. 

And,  of  course,  the  Merola  Program  now  feeds  into  the 
summer  and  fall  seasons.   For  instance,  this  year  there 
are  Merola  Program  graduates  in  all  the  operas  that  we're 
doing.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dolora  Zajicfc,who  was  in 
Trovatore ,  is  going  to  be  the  next  great  mezzo  in  the 
business.   She  is  fabulous. 

Crawford:    She  certainly  looks  like  it.   What  are  the  handful  of 
names  that  you  would  pick  out  as  having  come  from  the 
Merola  Program  to  make  big  careers?  You  mentioned  Janis 
Martin. 

Farruggio:   Well,  Janis  Martin  was  one  of  the  first.   Jess  Thomas. 

Let's  see — I'm  trying  to  think  right  off  the  bat.   The  ones 
that  are  working  today  are  people  like  Carol  Vaness  and 
Karan  Armstrong,  who  is  going  to  be  with  us  this  season. 
Then  Barry  McCauley  is  performing.   Barry  McCauley  and 
Carol  Vaness  were  in  the  Merola  Program  the  same  year, 
and  he's  here  this  year. 

Crawford:   Pamela  South  comes  to  my  mind. 
Farruggio:  Yes,  Pamela  just  came  back  from  Canada. 
Crawford:   Larry  Cooper  stands  out  too. 
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Farruggio:   Larry  Cooper,  yes,  and  I'm  just  trying  to  think  of  all  the 
people  that  have  been  here  who  are  now  working.   There's 
a  Robert  Thomas  who  is  in  Germany  right  now.   He  was  the 
following  year  after  Jess,  and  they  were  both  Thomases. 
And  Leona  Mitchell. 


Adler  the  Administrator 


Crawford: 


Farruggio: 


Crawford: 

Farruggio: 
Crawford: 


Let's  focus  on  Mr.  Adler.   What  were  your  impressions  of 
Mr.  Adler  as  an  administrator? 

Well,  he  was  very  good  as  an  administrator,  because  he 
devoted  himself  completely  to  the  idea  of  having  things 
done  by  people  he  believed  in  in  a  way  that  he  wanted  it 
done.   For  some  reason  he  was  always  able  to  get  the  kind 
of  cast  and  the  kind  of  technicians  and  the  kind  of 
directors  that  were  good  for  the  theater  in  its  growing 
stages  all  the  way  through,  even  at  the  very  beginning  as 
we  developed,  starting  out  with  the  Hager  regime  and  going 
into  Dino  Yannopoulos.   Dr.  Graf  was  here  before  that, 
and  other  directors  came  along.   I  wish  I  could  just  reel 
off  their  names  like  crazy:   Jean-Pierre  (Ponnelle) . 

He  also  maintained  a  staff  of  people  who  could  fall 
into  an  opening  that  needed  to  be  filled  on  an  emergency 
level  or  on  a  fill  level,  whether  he  just  needed  to  have 
somebody  else  to  do  that  extra  opera  or  chat  extra  performance 
or  that  extra  job  that  had  to  be  done  in  terms  of  the  season. 
That  was  a  kind  of  a  control  that  he  maintained  as  far  as 
administrative  things  were  concerned.  He  always  seemed  to 
have  the  name  of  the  person  who  could  do  a  job  that  had  to 
be  done. 


He  has  a  reputation  for  casting  late, 
experience. 

Yes. 

Did  you  have  some  close  calls? 


Is  that  your 
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Farruggio:   Oh  yes,  absolutely.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  what  could 

happen,  or  what  did  happen.   He  seemed  somehow  to  make  it 
work.   I  mean,  we  never  knew  who  was  going  to  be  in  the 
season  until  the  season  was  practically  in  rehearsal,  but 
that's  the  way  he  operated.   Nowadays  I  think  he  would 
have  a  tough  time  doing  that. 

Crawford:   Can  it  still  be  done? 

Farruggio:   I  don't  think  so.   I  think  they're  all  booking  people 

years  ahead.   At  least  that's  my  experience.   For  instance, 
if  you  just  read  the  notes  in  the  Opera  News,  you  see  what 
Carol  Vaness  is  doing  in  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  which  means 
that  she  is  booked  for  that  period. 

Crawford:   You  probably  couldn't  catch  her. 

Farruggio:   You  couldn't  catch  her  if  you  wanted  to.   You  can  if  you 

seem  to  have  a  spot  open  where  she's  free.   But  people  are 
booking  that  far  ahead,  and  I  think  everybody  that's 
involved  with  the  opera  theater,  in  terms  of  its  artistic 
administration  and  its  casting,  has  got  to  think  in  a  very 
futuristic  way. 


The  Cover  System 


Crawford:    Is  that  true  of  the  cover  system,  too?  Mr.  Adler  really 
didn't  have  a  formalized  cover  system,  but  he  had  great 
serendipity. 

Farruggio:   He  was  very  lucky.   He  was  a  lucky  man. 

Crawford:   Could  one  still  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  the  Met  to 
find  an  artist  at  the  eleventh  hour? 

Farruggio:   Not  very  easily. 

Crawford:   What  were  some  of  the  close  calls  in  terms  of  covering? 

Farruggio:   Well,  I  remember  we  hit  Los  Angeles  one  time  with  a 

performance  of  Per  Rosenkavalier  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  sung  by  Schwarzkopf.   About  four  days  prior  to  her 
arrival  in  Los  Angeles  we  heard  that  she  was  doing  her  debut 
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Farruggio:   at  the  Met  the  week  that  we  were  supposed  to  have  her. 

The  miracle  was  that  there  was  a  woman  in  Vienna  who  had 
done  the  production  that  we  were  doing  with  Paul  Hager  the 
year  before,  who  happened,  by  chance,  to  be  available. 
She  flew  into  Los  Angeles  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  had 
twenty-four  hours  to  settle  down,  and  did  the  performance 
the  next  night. 

Crawford:    Is  there  so  much  more  operatic  activity  now  that  this  would 
be  unlikely? 

Farruggio:   They're  all  busy  as  far  as  I  can  tell.   I  mean,  I  don't 
know  this  part  of  the  business  very  well,  because  it's 
another  phase.   It's  not  production;  it's  an  artistic 
phase  that  I'm  not  really  involved  in.   But  I  get  to  hear 
a  lot  about  it.   By  osmosis  you  know  what's  going  on.   But 
in  terms  of  being  actually  in  the  eye  of  the  storm,  as  it 
were,  as  to  what  is  spinning  around  in  available  singers 
and  where  they  are  and  what  they're  doing,  that's  handled 
by  the  front  office,  and  they  know. 

Whether  these  people  are  available  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  now,  I  don't  know,  but  it  is  wise  that  we  have 
covers  here  now,  and  we  have  covers  for  practically  every 
thing  that  we  do,  with  the  young  Adler  Fellows.   They're 
very  good.   They're  not  to  be  sniffed  at  at  all.   They're 
exceptionally  capable  singers  and  they  can  be  put  right 
up  against  the  stars  without  any  trouble. 

Crawford:    In  terms  of  administrative  staff,  what  were  the  qualities 
that  Mr.  Adler  was  looking  for? 

Farruggio:   I  think  the  first  thing  is  loyalty  and  your  ability  to 

stick  to  it.   That  was  one  of  the  things — he  wanted  you  to 
become  a  member  of  a  loyal  force.   You  were  for  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  company,  first  and  foremost,  and  you 
were  able  to  maintain  your  department  in  such  a  way  that 
you  were  aware  of  everything  that  had  to  be  done  with  that 
department.   You  were  supposed  to  be  there;  you  were  on 
call  all  the  time,  and  probably  what  he  wanted  was  someone 
who  had  the  kind  of  dedication  that  he  had. 

He  had  and  has  today  a  twenty-four  hour  awareness  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  opera  world,  and  that's  part  of  what 
he  wants  everyone  to  have,  or  wanted  everyone  to  have.  If 
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Farruggio:   you  were  involved  with  artists,  you  had  to  know  about 
artists.   If  you  were  involved  with  set  designers,  you 
had  to  know  about  set  designers. 

Crawford:   Who  among  the  staff  do  you  remember  that  Adler  was 
especially  close  to? 

Farruggio:   I  think  he  was  very  close  to  his  primary  secretaries, 

whoever  they  happened  to  be.   He  relied  on  them  completely 
to  see  that  things  got  done.   And,  I  guess,  in  a  way,  for 
certain  things,  he  would  rely  on  me  to  see  that  they  got 
done,  technically  speaking,  production-wise. 

Crawford:   You  were  company  coordinator. 

Farruggio:   Yes,  company  coordinator;  to  see  that  every  department  was 
kind  of  functioning  on  the  right  speed  and  the  right  level. 
Although  each  department  had  its  own  head ,  and  each  head 
was  responsible  for  his  department,  I  guess  I  just  nosed 
around  a  lot.   I  was  all  over  the  theater  all  the  time. 

I  guess  he  relied  on  everybody,  but  mostly  on  himself. 
He  is  one  of  these  people  who  would  ask  for  something  to  be 
done,  and  then  double  check  it  to  see  if  it  was  done.   Not  just 
let  it  go,  but  make  sure  that  it  was  done.   We,  the  staff, 
could  fall  over  one  another  keeping  up  with  that  system. 

Crawford:    Is  that  fairly  unique,  do  you  think,  that  intensity  of 
involvement? 

Farruggio:   Yes,  I  think  so. 


The  Farruggio-Adler  Working  Relationship 


Crawford:    I  don't  think  we  covered  your  own  relationship  with 

Mr.  Adler,  your  access  to  him,  the  style  of  operating 
between  you. 

Farruggio:   Well,  it  was  very  close.   The  thing  that  was  interesting 
about  what  I  could  do  is  that  if  anything  happened,  I 
didn't  have  to  wait  to  see  him.   He  would  let  it  be  known 
that  I  was  to  come  in  whenever  there  was  a  problem,  or  if 
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Farruggio:   there  wasn't  a  problem  and  I  had  something  to  report  or 
something  to  tell  him.   I  think  that  in  the  time  that  we 
worked  together  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  his  office, 
not  only  in  terms  of  my  reporting  to  him,  but  in  his 
telling  me  his  plans  and  what  his  ideas  were  for  things 
that  had  to  be  accomplished.   That  took  as  much  time  as 
doing  the  job.   That  is,  he  would  plan  certain  activities 
or  certain  schedules  and  he  would  have  to  check  all  master 
schedules  himself.  So  I  would  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  him, 
checking  master  schedules. 

Crawford:   Are  you  talking  about  performances? 

Farruggio:   No,  I'm  talking  about  rehearsals  as  well  as  performance 

schedules.   He  had  to  do  them  himself  because  they  all  had 
very  special  reasons  for  being  the  way  they  were.   There 
were  certain  nights  that  we  couldn't  perform  because  of 
one  reason  or  another,  and  there  were  different  categories 
for  schedules  and  what  kinds  of  schedules  he  would  do. 
Certain  holidays  you  couldn't  perform  because  the  people 
wouldn't  come.   You  could  do  a  Thanksgiving  program  one 
year  but  you  couldn't  do  it  the  next  year  because  it  came 
too  close  to  another  holiday.   You  had  to  be  careful  of 
the  various  holidays  that  hit  the  calendar  year  during  our 
performances . 

If  too  many  holidays  came  too  close  together,  he  would 
then  decide  whether  we  would  have  performances  then  or  not. 
There  was  the  question  of  what  time  a  performance  would 
start,  depending  on  what  the  social  events  were  around  the 
performance.   Opening  nights  were  always  inclined  to  be 
started  a  little  bit  late,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
was  always  a  dinner  before  the  performance.   So  we  had  to 
let  the  people  have  their  dinner  and  then  come  to  the 
performance.   So  those  things  he  took  care  of;  I  didn't  get 
involved  with  that.   But  we  worked  together  on  rehearsal 
schedules  very  often  until  the  rehearsal  department  became 
an  entity  of  itself.   Then  the  rehearsal  department  would 
take  over  the  rehearsal  schedules. 

Crawford:   We  haven't  really  talked  about  the  famous  Adler  temper. 
But  I'm  sure  you  have  seen  it. 

Farruggio:   Oh,  yes,  that  was  part  of  the  show! 
Crawford:   How  did  people  react  to  that? 
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Farruggio: 

-  Crawford: 

Farruggio: 

Crawford: 

Farruggio: 

Crawford: 
Farruggio: 


Crawford: 

Farruggio: 

Crawford: 

Farruggio: 


There  are  people  you  have  to  hate  enough  to  love  or  love 
enough  to  hate.   I  think  Mr.  Adler  is  one  of  those  people. 
You  have  to  love  him  enough  to  hate  him  and  hate  him 
enough  to  love  him. 


He's  quoted  as  saying  that 
created  one." 


"If  there  wasn't  a  crisis,  I 


Yes.   He  was  very  happy  to  say  that. 
Was  that  the  case? 

Well,  if  anybody  got  kind  of  lax  or  found  that  he  or  she 
was  taking  things  for  granted,  he  would  wake  them  up  one 
way  or  another. 

Do  you  think  it  was  counterproductive  in  any  area  that  you 
can  see? 

No,  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  things  that  had  to  do 
with  the  actual  getting  the  job  accomplished,  whether  it 
was  done  on  a  rush  moment,  you  know,  a  deadline  situation, 
or  whether  you  had  time  to  do  it — what  he  didn't  want  is 
to  become  bored.   He  didn't  want  anyone  to  ever  be  bored 
onstage  or  in  the  theater,  whether  it  was  in  an  office  or 
downstairs.   That's  death  in  show  business,  as  you  well 
know,  and  I  think  anybody  who  is  involved  with  any  kind  of 
show  business  knows.   If  the  thing  becomes  a  routine, 
you're  already  on  your  way  out,  you  know.   It's  that  kind 
of  thing.   You've  got  to  be  enthusiastic  and  I  would  say 
romantic  and  ridiculous  about  the  whole  thing  all  the  time. 

Well,  I  often  felt  that  the  poor  directors  took  a  beating 
in  rehearsal.   But  he  did  notice  everything,  didn't  he? 

He  certainly  did! 

What  did  Mr.  Adler  do  at  rehearsals? 

Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Adler  wanted  to  have  things  done, 
supposedly  in  a  style  which  he  understood  and  which  he 
could  control.   If  anything  got  to  be  too  far  out,  he 
would  be  the  first  one  to  tell  them  that  there  were 
mistakes.   If  somebody  would  disregard  a  tradition,  he 
would  be  on  their  backs  immediately.   Now  I  don't  mean  a 
tradition  for  the  sake  of  a  tradition,  but  a  tradition  for 
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Farruggio:  the  sake  of  the  artistry  or  the  music.  If  the  music  said 
something  and  something  was  done  that  was  contrary  to  the 
music,  the  director  would  hear  about  it  right  away.  And, 
of  course,  he  and  Paul  Hager  got  into  a  lot  of  discussions 
about  that,  and  I  guess  stylization  was  the  word  that  did 
a  lot  of  solving  all  the  way  around. 

That  didn't  say  that  he  was  not  into  innovations;  he 
was  very  aware  of  innovations.   You  had  to  prove  that  what 
you  did  was  thought-out,  intelligent — whether  it  was 
emotional,  psychological,  stylistic,  symbolic — you  had  to 
prove  that  what  you  were  doing  was  consistent.   And  as 
long  as  you  could  do  that,  and  he  believed  you,  you  were 
fine.   But  he  fought  with  practically  every  director,  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  who  it  was. 

Crawford:   Yes.   I  think  he  had  trouble  with  Ponnelle's  gray  period, 
for  example. 

Farruggio:   Oh,  yes.   I  remember  Ponnelle  saying,  "I'm  leaving. 

Goodbye.   I'm  going  home."  And  he  would  take  off  for  the 
airport.   And  we  would  have  to  be  ready  to  send  somebody 
to  go  pick  him  up  and  bring  him  back. 


Adler  in  Retirement 


Crawford: 

Farruggio: 

Crawford: 

Farruggio: 

Crawford: 

Farruggio: 


Do  you  think  that  he's  mellowed  in  these  last  years? 

Ponnelle? 

No,  no.   Mr.  Adler. 

Both  of  them  have ! 

Oh,  both! 

If  that  answers  it.   Yes.   I  don't  know  what  the  word 
"mellow"  means.   I  mean,  what  is  mellow?  Does  he  take 
things  more  easily?   Is  he  inclined  to  go  along  and  let 
things  slip?  I  think  he  takes  things  more  easily,  and  I 
think  he  takes  things  with  a  certain  kind  of  relaxation. 
He  doesn't  have  the  deadlines  that  he  had  before.  There 
are  no  last-minute  crises  that  he  has  to  worry  about.   But 
I  don't  think  he  has  let  anything  slip,  in  terms  of  his 
relationship  to  what  he  does. 
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Farruggio:   I  had  a  couple  of  performances  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  in 

Marin  with  him,  with  a  completely  amateur-type  organization; 
organization  meaning  administrative  organization.   The 
thing  that  we  had  to  work  out  is  to  make  sure  that  one, 
we  didn't  waste  time;  two,  we  had  all  the  things  we  needed 
to  have  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  had;  three,  that 
everybody  was  prepared  when  they  were  supposed  to  be 
prepared;  they  came  to  rehearsals  ready  to  rehearse. 

All  the  things  that  were  necessary  for  a  professional 
performance  were  done  as  if  we  had  been  here  in  the  opera 
house.   He  did  take  some  easy  time  in  terms  of  saying,  "Okay, 
just  a  minute.   We'll  do  that  again  after  we've  gone 
through  everything,"  instead  of  repeating  it  six  times 
before  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  scene.   He  could  let  a 
problem  go  by  and  then  recap  it  later  in  these  particular 
rehearsals  that  we  had.   I  think  that  was  primarily  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  people  who  were  rehearsing.   But 
he  didn't  let  a  problem  go  by  without  it  being  solved.   Yes, 
in  that  regard,  he  is  mellower.   He  still  is  Mr.  Adler. 
He's  still  doing  it  his  way.   He's  still  doing  shows  the 
way  he  would  like  to  see  them  done,  and  that  was  just  last 
Christmas. 

Crawford:   His  retirement — was  that  a  surprise  to  you  when  he 
announced  it? 

Farruggio:   Yes. 

Crawford:   Why  did  he  do  it? 

Farruggio:   I  don't  know.   I  think  Nancy  said,  "It's  time  you  took 

some  time  off."  I  don't  blame  her.   I  mean,  I  know  what 
she  means.   I  figure  if  she  didn't  come  here,  she  wouldn't 
see  him. 

Crawford:   Yes.   Did  the  first  Mrs.  Adler  take  as  great  a  role  working 
with  him? 


Farruggio:   You  mean  Diantha? 
Crawford:   Yes. 

Farruggio:   I  think  she  had  her  hands  full  with  two  teenagers.   Yes, 
she  was  interested  in  everything  he  did,  because  she 
herself  was  a  cultured  lady,  a  musician  in  her  own  rights, 
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Farruggio:   because  she  was  a  violinist  before  everything  else.   She 
was  first  a  violinist,  and  she  wrote;  she  wrote  short 
stories,  and  she  wrote — I  guess  you  would  call  them 
children's  stories.   Not  for  little  children,  but  teenaged 
stories. 

Crawford:   But  she  wasn't  in  the  house  the  way  that  Nancy  Adler  was? 

Farruggio:   She  was  in  the  house  when  he  needed  it.   She  wasn't  here 
the  whole  time,  but  she  would  be  the  person  who  always 
brought  the  basket  with  the  food  and  saw  that  he  had  the 
fresh  fruit  and  had  the  fresh  this  and  that  and  his  lunch 
and  his  dinner,  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  necessary, 
I  mean,  where  he  needed  it. 

Crawford:    So  he  always  ate  his  meals  right  there? 

Farruggio:   Very  often,  right  there  on  his  desk.   And  when  she  stopped 
doing  it,  the  secretaries  did  it.   So  there  was  always  one 
secretary  who  was  responsible  to  see  that  Mr.  Adler  got 
fed.   It  was  part  of  her  contract.   He  wasn't  the  kind  of 
person  who  went  out  very  often.   Once  he  got  in  the  theater, 
he  stayed. 

Crawford:   Do  you  think  he  was  ever  tempted  away  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  company? 

Farruggio:   Well,  there  was  talk,  I  heard  rumors  that  he  was.   Not 
tempted,  but  he  was  offered. 

Crawford:   He  was  of  course  offered  a  job  by  von  Karajan  in  Vienna. 

Farruggio:   Yes,  Vienna,  and  people  who  tried  to  get  him  to  go  back 

to  Europe.   But  he  was  absolutely  dedicated  to  this  company. 
Actually,  it  was  an  arm — if  you  took  him  away  from  here, 
he  would  be  minus  an  arm. 

Crawford:   Why  was  he  so  successful,  do  you  think? 

Farruggio:   I  think  his  enthusiasm  and  his  standards  and  his 

disciplines — all  of  them,  in  every  field,  were  adhered  to 
consistently.   There  were  .very  few  lapses.   The  thing 
that  always  amazed  me  was  that  he  had  time  to  be  charming 
when  it  was  time  to  be  charming,  and  absolutely  impossible 
when  it  wasn't. 
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Crawford:   Was  that  Viennese  charm  in  particular? 
Farruggio:   Oh,  boy.   He  came  on  mit  schlag! 

Crawfordj   What  are  the  differences  in  style  and  approach  between 
Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Adler? 

Farruggio:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  the  difference  is  in  the  actual 
approach.   I  think  the  fact  is  that  with  Mr.  Adler,  he 
insisted  on  absolute  control.   I  think  Mr.  McEwen  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  people  he's  working  with  are, 
in  themselves,  people  who  are  responsible.   And  that  he  is 
aware  of  their  ability  to  do  what  they  have  to  do.   And  he 
will  let  them  do  it.   In  other  words,  he  doesn't  have  to 
get  in  there  and  conduct  the  orchestra  or  listen  to  the 
chorus  to  make  sure  that  they're  good.   He  knows  that  the 
people  he  has  hired  to  do  it  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Adler  had  an  ear  for  everything  and  an  eye  for 
everything  which  had  to  be  satisfied.   His  ear  and  his  eye 
had  to  be  satisfied  before  he  would  let  anything  by.   So 
he  did  it  himself.   He  was  there  all  the  time. 

I  think  Mr.  McEwen  is  the  kind  of  person  who  can  go 
through  a  rehearsal  and  see  what  he  sees,  and  if  there's 
anything  wrong,  he's  going  to  be  the  first  one  who  mentions 
it.   If  it's  going  the  way  he  thinks  it  should  be  going, 
he'll  let  it  go.   I  mean  by  let  it  go,  let  it  complete 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done.   I  don't  think  he  has  gone  to 
any  rehearsal  where  he  hasn't  seen  that  the  job  was  done 
properly,  where  Mr.  Adler  watched  every  step.   And  as  a 
step  is  lost,  he  caught  it  immediately.   Mr.  Adler  would 
catch  it  immediately  and  would  make  a  remark  right  then 
and  there,  where  it  may  not  be  said  right  then  and  there 
with  McEwen.   But  that  problem  would  be  solved  before  the 
performance. 


The  Adler  Legacy 


Crawford:   A  final  question:  what  do  you  think  the  overall  impact  of 
Mr.  Adler  will  be  on  opera  and  opera  production? 
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Farruggio:   Well,  I  think  that  Mr.  Adler  is  a  man  of  the  theater  who 
had,  as  I  say,  an  eye  and  an  ear  that  was  trained  in  the 
theater.   His  approach  to  the  finished  product  was  that 
it  must  be  as  close  to  perfect  as  possible,  whatever 
style  or  effect  was  chosen. 

He  has  created  a  standard,  I  guess  you  would  call  it, 
that  makes  you  proud  to  be  there,  and  I  think  everybody 
who  works  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  is  aware  of  the 
standard  that  he  had  that  makes  us  all  happy  to  be  working 
in  the  company.   It  sounds  kind  of — oh,  I  don't  know;  what 
is  the  word?   Soembody  will  say  it  sounds  like  bullshit, 
but  it's  not.   It's  not.   It's  real.   It's  something  that 
you  can't  explain. 

I've  worked  with  other  companies:   I  was  with  the  Met, 
I  was  with  Chicago  Opera  company,  I  was  on  the  road  with 
companies,  I've  been  on  Broadway  and  all  those  things,  and 
the  companies  that  have  been  exciting  have  been  the  ones 
where  they've  had  somebody  who  says,  "This  is  your  life, 
sonny-boy.   Make  it  whatever  you  want  to  make  it.   And  the 
better  you  make  it,  the  better  it  is  for  you." 

I  think  that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  happened  at 
San  Francisco.   San  Francisco  Opera  is  the  kind  of  place 
now  that  says,  "This  is  a  good  place  to  be."  And  it  is  a 
good  place.   It  was  created  and  it's  a  good  place.   Every 
thing  that  has  gone  into  this  company  has  gone  in  to  its 
benefit.   It's  not  there  for  anyone  else's  aggrandizement, 
you  know,  in  terms  of  even  Mr.  Adler,  although  he  has  put 
his  body  and  soul  into  the  company.   The  company  is  still 
The  Company.   And  everything  that  is  done  for  it  has  been 
to  its  benefit. 

I  think  he  has  benefited  this  company  and  probably 
will  benefit  any  company  he  works  with  or  is  involved  with. 
He  has  benefited  a  lot  of  singers,  young  singers.   He  has 
benefited  a  lot  of  people  who  have  started  with  nothing: 
designers,  conductors.   They've  all  come  through  the 
machine,  as  we  say. 

Crawford:   Did  he  have  a  special  knack  for  seeing  young  talent? 

Farruggio:   Yes,  I  think  he  had  a  good  ear  for  young  talent,  a  very 
good  ear.   I  don't  know  where  it  came  from,  because  most 
people  who  can  spot  young  singers  are  people  who  have  sung 
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Farruggio:   themselves.   They  know  the  mistakes  that  they've  made  and 
therefore  can  spot  a  mistake.   He,  I  think,  like  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  a  good  ear  for  singers,  is  able  to  use  a 
comparative  quality  and  say,  "Now  that  young  voice  sounds 
like  the  young  so-and-so."  And  if  that  is  true,  that 
means  that  that  young  voice  will  be  able  to  have  a  career 
like  so-and-so  did  fifty  years  ago. 

So  if  the  person  sounds  like  a  Rethberg,  he  knows 
that  that  person  is  going  to  have  a  career.   If  the  person 
sounds  like  a  Schwarzkopf,  he  knows  that  person  will 
have  a  career.   And  that's  the  kind  of  thing  he  did. 

Some  ears  are  better  tuned  to  Italian  sounds,  and  some 
better  tuned  to  Germanic  sounds.   Mr.  Adler  would  listen 
to  something  and  he  could  say,  "Well,  that's  a  Rethberg." 
I've  heard  Terry  McEwen  say,  "That  reminds  me  of  Tebaldi," 
and  he  can  spot  a  sound  right  away,  from  hearing  all  of 
these  people  who  were  great  artists. 

If  a  voice  has  that  quality,  you  hear  it  right  away. 
Then  what  you  look  for  is  the  pizazz  of  that  character. 
What's  the  charisma  of  that  individual?  Does  it  have  the 
disciplines,  does  it  have  the  tools,  does  it  have  the 
things  to  become  an  artist?  And  you  can  easily  find  out 
very  quickly  whether  that  person  will  have  it,  just  by 
exposing  them  to  other  people  who  are  already  trying.   You 
can  see  how  it  works  out . 

In  that  regard,  I  think  Mr.  Adler  and  the  opera 
company  are  synonymous  in  achievement.   They  have  gone 
the  same  route.   The  San  Francisco  Opera  company  has 
developed  into  a  major  company  through  the  efforts  of 
everybody  who  was  brought  here.   That's  probably  the  main 
problem,  getting  the  people  to  come  here  who  can  give  to 
the  company. 

Crawford:    Is  that  going  to  become  a  problem,  as  there  is  more 
opera  activity  as  we  are  far  away  from — 

Farruggio:   From  the  heart  of  it? 

Crawford:   Not  from  the  heart  of  it,  necessarily,  but  we  are  rather 
removed  from  other  major  houses. 
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Farruggio:   Well,  because  it  is  more  out-of-way  and  people  will  stop 
before  they  get  here? 

Crawford:   No,  my  idea  is  that  maybe  we're  too  isolated  and  we'll 
have  more  trouble  getting  the  artists. 

Farruggio:  No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  San  Francisco  is  a  place 
that  people  now  know  as  a  major  house,  a  world-class 
house,  and  therefore  they  want  to  work  here.   I  think 
people  say,  "Well,  I  have  to  do  my  stint  in  San  Francisco." 
You  know,  "I've  got  this,  this,  and  this  city;  now 
obviously  I  have  to  get  San  Francisco  and  do  a  season 
there."  And  if  they  come  here,  they  usually  like  it.   I 
was  talking  to  Cappuccilli  just  the  other  night  and  he  was 
saying,  "You  know,  it's  a  good  town.   I  should  come  back." 
And  I  said,  "Sure." 

Crawford:   That's  marvelous. 

Farruggio:   He  didn't  realize  he  was  going  to  like  being  here,  but  now 
that  he  has  been  here,  he  really  likes  it.   And  I  think 
that's  what  happens. 

Crawford:   And  that's  been  always  the  case,  hasn't  it?  People  wanted 
to  come  here  and  sing  here. 

Farruggio:   I  think  San  Francisco's  that  kind  of  place. 

Crawford:   And  I  think  Adler  was  attuned  to  making  the  house  a 
hospitable  one. 

Farruggio:   Oh,  yes.   It's  a  tradition  now.   I  mean,  it's  really  the 
most  hospitable  house  in  the  world. 

Crawford:   Thank  you  very  much,  Matt.   That's  a  good  interview. 
[End  of  Interview] 
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In  1966,  seeing  sure  prospects  for  company  expansion,  Kurt  Herbert 
Adler  decided  to  hire  his  first  full-time  technical  director.   He  heard 
about  John  Priest  by  way  of  the  operatic  network,  interviewed  him  and 
engaged  him.   Priest,  who  had  been  a  professional  actor  and  had  his  own 
production  company  in  Washington,  D.C.  ,  has  held  the  job  ever  since. 

A  tall,  handsome  man  with  a  silver-edged  beard  and  a  large  sonorous 
actor's  voice,  Priest  charts  in  this  interview  important  production 
trends  reflected  by  the  company  during  the  Adler  era,  as  well  as  Adler 's 
involvement  in  the  technical  arena,  "the  one  area  that  he  admitted,  in 
fact,  that  he  didn't  have  much  expertise." 

As  technical  director  of  San  Francisco  Opera,  John  Priest  heads 
a  production  team  known  worldwide  for  its  skill  and  longevity.   Director- 
designer  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  refers  to  Priest  and  his  team  as  one  of 
the  best....,  and  several  artists  have  said  that  being  able  to  work 
with  an  outstanding  department  that  doesn't  change  every  few  years  is 
a  key  attraction  for  them  when  they  plan  their  calendars. 

Of  his  career  in  San  Francisco  and  America,  Priest  says:   "Adler 
provided  a  company  with  a  world-class  name.   That  is  certainly  an 
inducement  for  somebody  to  stick  around.   Why  not?   If  one  is  going  to 
be  working  in  this  business,  it  might  as  well  be  with  the  best." 

This  interview  was  held  in  Priest's  third  floor  office  in  the 
opera  house  annex — an  extension  he  worked  many  years  to  obtain — an 
uncluttered,  bright  room  decorated  with  design  sketches  and  set  models 
from  past  productions. 

Priest  read  the  transcript  of  the  interview  and  returned  it  with 
few  changes. 
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San  Francisco  Opera's  First  Staff  Technical  Director 
is  Hired 

[Date  of  Interview:   November  26,  1986] 


Crawford:   John,  how  did  your  association  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
begin? 

Priest:    Abruptly,  with  a  call  from  Adler  to  me  in  Washington,  where 
I  was  working  for  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington,  to  come 
up  and  meet  him  on  one  of  his  annual  trips  to  New  York 
following  the  end  of  the  1965  season.   He  made  it  a  practice 
to  make  a  shopping  trip  to  New  York  for  singers  and  directors 
and  people  he  would  be  using  in  the  future.   And  in  this 
particular  year,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  looking  for  a 
staff  technical  director. 

Prior  to  my  coming  with  the  company,  the  position  had 
been  filled  by  union  personnel  on  a  seasonal  basis,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another — primarily  because  the  company  was 
growing  beyond  a  small  regional  company  with  seasonal  help 
to  something  a  bit  bigger,  and  because  there  had  been 
difficulties  with  the  lack  of  continuity  that  comes  about 
by  hiring  individuals  just  for  a  season,  then  practically 
as  soon  as  the  season  is  over  you  let  everything  drop  and 
so  you  don't  know  where  things  are  unless  you  rely  on  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  stagehands,  which  is  what  seemed  to  be 
the  case  when  I  came  here.   Anyway,  he  called  me  early  in 
December  and  said  could  I  meet  him  in  New  York. 

We  were  at  a  stage  in  our  lives,  my  wife  and  I,  that 
we  had  kids  who  were  young  enough  that  they  could  easily 
move;  we  were  kind  of  looking  forward  to  seeing  a  bit  of  the 
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Priest:    West  Coast.  And  so  we  were  able  to  agree — not  to  the  five- 
year  contract  that  Adler  had  to  offer,  but  to  one  year's 
trial,  after  which  we  would  see. 

That  caution  on  my  part  was  based  on  having  asked,  in 
my  turn,  obviously,  about  Adler.   I  had  already  found  out 
how  he  had  found  out  about  me,  which  was  that  he  had  had 
agents  in  New  York — artists'  agents  and  people  who  knew 
designers — ask  designers  who  they  ran  across  in  their  work 
who  they  thought  might  work  out  as  technical  director  of 
San  Francisco  Opera.   And  my  name  had  come  up  frequently 
enough  for  consideration. 

So  I  went  around  to  more  or  less  the  same  sources, 
designers  who  had  worked  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  and 
asked  about  Adler,  to  see  what  I  was  getting  into.   And  I 
found,  of  course,  that  he  had  a  fierce  reputation,  that  he 
was  a  tyrant.   But,  of  course,  all  of  these  were  extremely 
subjective  judgments  that  I  was  getting  from  designers  who 
had  either  worked  out  well  at  San  Francisco  or  not  so  well. 
In  the  latter  cases,  of  course,  they  accused  him  of  irrational 
behavior,  or — I  mean,  it  went  way  beyond  just  tyranny — or 
being  completely  berserk,  which  all  had  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.   On  the  other  hand,  almost  in  every  case 
when  I  asked  people  who  knew  something  about  Adler,  there 
was  an  element  of  respect  for  what  he  had  achieved  up  to 
that  point.  Adler  was  synonymous  with  San  Francisco  Opera, 
certainly  at  that  point.   If  you  talked  about  the  company, 
you  talked  about  Adler,  because  his  influence  was  so 
pervasive.   So  it  was  right  for  me  to  ask  the  question.   I 
mean,  I  was  asking  the  right  question,  much  more  so  than  if 
I  had  asked  what  was  the  company  like.   In  effect,  it  came 
down  to  what  was  Adler  like. 

Crawford:  And  what  were  your  own  first  impressions? 

Priest:    As  I  found  out  in  the  years  that  I  worked  with  Adler,  he 
has  a  very  different  persona  that  he  can  put  on,  fairly 
much  at  will,  but  certainly  out  of  town,  away  from  the  day- 
to-day  drudgery  of  the  office,  away  from  telephones,  to  a 
certain  extent — he's  never  too  far  away  from  telephones; 
I'll  tell  you  about  that — he  is  now,  was  then,  and  remained 
all  the  time  that  I  knew  him,  an  extraordinarily  charming 
man.   And  quite  aside  from  the  obvious  authority  he  had,  and 
knowledge,  he  had  a  Viennese  charm. 
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Priest:    There  was  a  certain  affinity  between  us,  I  think,  right 
from  the  start,  because  I  was  born  of  an  Austrian  father 
who  was  similarly  charming.   And  though  he  worked  in  a 
very  different  field,  he  used  charm  in  the  same  way.   He 
was  a  diplomat,  an  internationalist.   So  I  could  recognize 
the  qualities,  and  also  the  background  very  much.   They  were 
similar.  They  were  almost  of  the  same  age.   They  had  very 
similar  academic  backgrounds,  and  training,  and  discipline — 
the  kind  of  thing  that  one  finds  rarely  nowadays.   Not  to 
say  that  I  saw  a  father-figure  in  Mr.  Adler,  but  that  I  did 
recognize  a  lot  of  the  qualities  because  I  was  so  familiar 
with  them  from  my  own  family  experience. 

So  the  first  impression  was — I  was  trying  not  to  be 
overwhelmed;  I  was  given  a  very  good  impression,  because 
Adler  was  very  straight  with  me.  He  said,  you  know,  this 
is  the  first  time  I've  gone  after  this  particular  position. 
It  will  be  very  difficult.   He  prefaced  our  meeting  with 
that  kind  of  thing,  that  the  company  was  certainly  on  the 
rise,  but  that  it  was  a  difficult  time  for  it,  because  it 
was  expanding. 

They  had  just,  in  1965 — and  this  was  taking  place  in 
December  of  '65 — defeated  a  bond  issue  in  San  Francisco 
which  would  have  rehabilitated  the  opera  house  and  added 
on  to  the  back  of  the  opera  house.   And  one  of  the  things 
that  he  laid  before  me  as  being  among  the  goals  that  he 
wanted  to  achieve,  with  my  help,  was  to  get  everything  that 
that  defeated  bond  issue  had  proposed  to  do.   Since  the 
company  was  very  small — comparatively,  put  it  that  way — he 
could  represent,  really,  more  of  the  entire  business  than 
any  general  director  could  nowadays,  except  for  a  similarly 
small  company.  But  it  was  not  all  that  much  smaller.   After 
all,  we  had  spring  opera  in  place. 

Western  opera  had  not  yet  been  born,  but  was  about  to 
be.   And  fall  opera  had  been  going  for  a  long  time.   Fewer 
performances,  but  much  the  same  period,  from  beginning  of 
July  until  the  end  of  November.   So  that,  although  we  do 
much  more  now  and  our  company  is  bigger — the  productions 
are  bigger,  everything's  bigger — the  amount  of  things  that 
we  did  at  that  time  were  not,  relatively  speaking,  all  that 
much  smaller.   They  were  just  being  done  by  fewer  people 
who  all  wore  several  different  sets  of  hats.   And  Adler  wore 
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Priest:    the  most,  by  far.   So  he  could  represent  the  situation  very 
fairly  and  very  broadly.   He  could  speak  for  his  entire 
company  because  he  knew  the  company  in  depth. 

The  one  area  that  he  admitted,  in  fact,  that  he  didn't 
have  that  much  expertise  in  was  the  technical  area,  which 
is  why  he  was  looking  for  somebody.   He  was  not  looking  for 
anybody  to  be  his  business  manager — he  did  that  himself;  his 
public  relations  manager — he  did  that  himself;  his  marketing 
or  development  director — he  did  all  of  those  things  himself; 
his  artistic  director,  his  conductor — all  of  those  things 
he  did  himself.   One  area  where  he  had  had  no  training  was 
the  technical.   He  certainly  had  many  opinions  and  ideas, 
many  of  them  good,  and  also  a  good  rudimentary  knowledge, 
because  he  had  had  to  in  watching  so  many  productions  take 
place  in  his  opera  house,  but  it  was  not  his  area  of 
expertise.   So  he  was  looking  for  somebody  to  take  that  out 
of  his  hands,  because  it  was  becoming  unnecessarily  onerous. 

All  of  that  attracted  me,  because  I  was  at  a  point 
where  I  felt  quite  capable  of  taking  this  on.   And  he  gave 
the  impression,  not  incorrectly,  that  the  company  was  at 
the  point  of  major  expansion,  that  many  things  would  have 
to  take  place  to  make  that  happen,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  be  done  in  an  ordered  fashion  in  order  to  take  place 
without  disrupting  the  progress  of  the  company,  all  of  which 
made  great  sense.   At  least  for  a  year,  I  thought  it  was  no 
problem. 

Crawford:  Worth  a  try. 
Priest:    Yes. 

Crawford:   Well,  you  had  been  an  actor,  as  I  remember,  and  you  had  also 
had  your  own  production  company. 

Priest:    Right. 

Crawford:   You  hadn't  been  a  planner  on  a  large  scale  as  you  were  with 
this  company. 


Priest: 


No. 
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San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  1960s 


Crawford:   What  did  you  find  when  you  came  here? 

Priest:    As  I  say,  the  first  impression  was  a  much  smaller  company. 
Maybe  that's  in  retrospect.   It  was,  of  course,  a  much 
bigger  company  than  the  one  I  was  leaving  in  Washington, 
which  had  no  offices  of  its  own.   The  president  of  the 
company,  Hobart  Spalding,  used  his  law  offices  as  sometime- 
offices  of  the  Opera  Society  of  Washington.   The  rest  of 
the  facilities  were  spread  around  town,  one  place  or  another, 
depending  on  the  function. 

Coming  from  such  a  situation  to  an  opera  house, 
constituted  as  an  opera  house,  with  a  resident  staff,  was 
obviously  a  major  difference.   But  in  comparison  to  what 
it  is  now,  it  was  a  very  small  one.   The  entire  staff  was 
located  in  two  areas:   one  on  the  third  dressing  room  floor 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  being  the 
front  of  the  house,  accounting  offices.   Then,  as  now,  they 
were  the  accounting  offices  and  guild  offices,  and  the  War 
Memorial  meeting  room.   That  hasn't  changed.   That's  one  of 
the  few  things  that  hasn't  changed  in  the  house. 

I  was  brought  in  in  April,  as  I  recall — no,  before. 
I  think  it  was  February  when  I  came  out  initially  and  met 
the  technical  staff.   Very  remarkably,  of  the  five  people 
that  I  met  at  the  time,  three  are  still  with  us.   It's  a 
very  important  feature  of  the  company,  in  my  opinion.   It 
speaks  very  well  for  the  continuity  of  the  technical 
department  and.  of  the  kind  of  company  that  it  was.   That  it 
could  attract  people  of  the  particular  caliber  that  I  met 
and  keep  them,  even  on  a  seasonal  basis.   It  was  extremely 
seasonal  at  that  time.  The  contract  was  short  for  all  of 
these  men,  and  was  based  entirely  on  our  residence  in 
whichever  theater  we  were  performing.   Spring  Opera  Theater 
was,  at  that  time,  in  the  opera  house  so  it  was  just  one 
theater,  two  season,  six  weeks  of  springtime  and  eighteen 
to  twenty  weeks  of  fall. 

I  had  this  meeting,  which  was  with  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  stage  department — carpenters,  props,  and  electric — 
and  the  head  scenic  artist  and  foreman  of  the  shop,  Pierre 
Cayard.   It  was  really  just  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
introduce  these  people  to  me.   We  didn't  have  any  specific 
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Priest:    problems  that  were  brought  up  in  that  particular  meeting, 
as  I  recall.   They  were  there  to  look  me  over,  I  was  there 
to  look  them  over.   I  was,  of  course,  outgunned,  since  it 
was  five-to-one.   But  they  were  all  very  nice;  all  very 
guarded,  I  would  say,  too.   Because,  as  I  say,  I  was  the 
first  non-union  person  that  was  coming  in  in  a  supervisory 
capacity,  to  be  not  even  a  technical  director. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  I  was  not  always  a 
technical  director.   It  had  been  decided  before  this  meeting 
that  "technical  director,"  the  term  itself,  had  been 
associated  for  so  long  with  a  union  person  that  Adler  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  me  to  use  the  same  title. 
So  I  was  production  coordinator  for  the  first  two  years, 
after  which  I  said,  come  on  now,  let's  face  it,  I'm  a 
technical  director.   It's  a  term  that  is  more  generally 
understood  in  the  industry  and  given  more  credence.   I  mean, 
why  go  out  of  one's  »ay  to  find  another  name  for  something 
that  is  so  well  known. 

Crawford:   Was  it  thought  that  you  might  be  a  member  of  one  or  another 
of  the  unions — probably  IATSE? 

Priest:    Yes,  well,  I  was  a  member  of  Equity  and  AFTRA,  and  I  just 
went  on  leave  on  those.   But  no,  specifically  not,  that  I 
would  not  become  a  member  of  the  IA,  because  Adler  wanted 
me  as  a  staff  representative.   He  did  not  want  to  have  the 
conflict  that  goes  along  with  having  a  person  who  belongs 
to  a  union  working  on  his  staff.   So  naturally  there  was  a 
certain  caution  and  a  certain — not  coldness  at  all — but  a 
watch-and-see  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  heads  who  had 
been  assembled  to  meet  me. 

Then  the  meeting  went  on  to  discuss  what  we  would  be 
doing  very  shortly,  which  was  spring  opera,  and  what  was 
coming  up  in  the  fall,  and  the  kind  of  things  that  Adler 
had  expected  of  me  he  was  explaining  to  the  heads.   Why  I 
was  there,  why  I  was  needed.   And  that  he  expected  their 
cooperation  in  helping  me  to  meet  these  ends,  that  we  would 
all  do  it  together.  You  know,  when  he  wanted  to  be,  he  was 
a  great  coordinator  and  organizer  of  support  on  whatever 
level  he  wanted  it. 

So  my  first  meeting  was  just  that.   I'm  sure  that  it 
was  just  as  much  a  testing  of  me  as  it  was  an  introduction 
for  me  to  the  company.   I'm  sure  he  must  have  discussed  with 
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Priest:    the  people  that  I  met  during  that  time — Matt  Farruggio, 

for  instance,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  the  head  themselves. 
I'm  sure  he  asked  their  opinions,  what  do  you  think?  Does 
he  sound  like  he  knows  what  he's  talking  about?  Do  you 
think  you  can  work  with  him,  etcetera,  etcetera. 


Spring  Opera  Theater  in  the  Early  Years 


Priest:    In  any  event,  my  appointment  was  confirmed  after  that  initial 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  and  I  joined  the  company  in  April 
of  '66  and  plunged  directly  into  spring  opera,  which  I  think 
was  occur ing  in  May  of  '66  with  six  operas  at  the  time,  in 
the  opera  house.   A  frightening  experience,  I  must  say. 
Spring  opera  in  those  days  really  was  a  frightening 
experience,  because  it  was  thrown  together  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way.   It  relied  on  San  Francisco  Opera  stock, 
but  on  productions  that  we  weren't  using  anymore.   Therefore 
they  went  way  back. 

Crawford:   You're  talking  about  Agnini,  I  suppose. 

Priest:    Oh,  yes.   I'm  talking  about  the  kind  of  scenery  we  had 
parked  all  over  town,  and  which  was  thrown  together  in 
various  combinations  to  make  various  operas.   I  mean,  it 
may  have  started  as  one  thing,  but  it  ended  up  in  something 
else,  or  it  ended  up  perhaps  in  a  half  a  dozen  different 
operas.   Jimmy  Schwabacher  used  to  tell  me  that  one  of  the 
sports  that  was  always  current  in  those  days  of  spring  opera 
was  that  real  aficionados  could  perhaps  count  fiften  to 
twenty  operas  represented  in  any  lot  of  sets  that  they  had 
seen  over  the  years.  And  that's  very  true.   It  was  hair- 
raising.   But  it  was  also  so  intense:   six  operas  in  six 
weeks.   One  or  two  of  them,  certainly  the  Carry  Nation,  was 
new  in  that  year.   Perhaps  even  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  was 
also  new. 

Crawford:   And  so  they  got  new  settings. 

Priest:    They  got  new  settings.   The  rest  of  them  were  pulled  from 

the  warehouse.  When  I  joined  the  company  the  wages  were  so 
low  that  one  could  afford  to  pull  a  whole  set  and  bring  it 
onstage  and  look  at  it  and  say,  well,  that  won't  do,  and  send 
it  back  and  get  another  one  in.  And  so  we  put  on  productions. 
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Priest:    It  was  a  very  different  operation  from  what  spring  opera 

turned  into  once  we  moved  downtown,  because  it  had  to  sort 
of  rely  on  the  old  warhorses,  because  that's  what  we  had 
sets  for.   The  Turn  of  the  Screw  and  Carry  Nation  were 
exceptions,  and  The  Consul — the  kind  of  things  that  you 
really  couldn't  present  in  the  fall  and  that  we  did  indeed 
present  on  the  main  stage,  with  minimal  sets.   But  people 
expected  no  more.   Spring  opera  had  been  set  up  by 
Mr.  Adler  with  certain  expectations  in  mind,  and  he  didn't 
exceed  them.   He  didn't  mislead  people  to  think  that  they 
were  going  to  get  anything  else.   What  he  did  say  was  that 
they  were  going  to  get  a  generous  sampling  of  what  he  could 
not  afford  to  put  on  in  the  fall,  which  remained  true  even 
when  we  had  to  move  out  of  the  house. 

Crawford:   Did  you  have  to  move  out  of  the  house,  or  did  Mr.  Adler 
desire  to  go  to  a  small  theater? 

Priest:    It  became  necessary,  if  I  recall  correctly.  And  this  is 

probably  not  the  only  reason,  because  I  certainly  was  not 
as  much  involved  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  opera  as 
I  am  now.   But  it  was  my  perception  at  the  time,  and  it 
certainly  is  true,  that  we  had  to  move  later  and  later  into 
the  season,  primarily  because  of  the  expansion  of  both  the 
ballet  and  the  symphony.   We  were  all  playing  in  the 
house  at  the  same  time.   The  symphony  had  preference,  pride 
of  place,  because  of  something  in  the  charter  that  said 
that  the  opera  house  was  primarily  a  symphonic  hall. 

I  don't  know  why  or  how,  but  that  was  always  given 
to  me  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  case. 
They  would  always  win  any  arguments,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  opera  was  the  major  tenant,  without  question,  both  in 
terms  of  time  and  in  weight  of  influence  and  all  the  rest 
of  it. 

But  the  ballet  was  also  there.  And  between  the  two  of 
them,  they  were  expanding,  and  our  last  spring  opera  in  the 
house  was  in  June.  And  it  just  died.   We  weren't  doing 
anything  differently  in  terms  of  the  type  of  productions  or 
the  type  of  people,  the  orchestration,  nothing.   Nothing 
had  been  changed,  except  the  time.   And  the  timing  proved 
that  in  June,  San  Francisco  is  no  longer  ready  for  opera. 
People  are  going  away.  So  why,  of  course,  he  put  a  summer 
season  in  June  I  have  never  quite  understood.   However, 
that's  way  later. 
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Crawford:   It  took  him  years  to  do  It. 

Priest:    Yes.   But  in  any  event,  it  didn't  make  any  money.   And  we 
couldn't  get  back  to  our  old  time,  which  was  really  in 
spring.   So  I  think  we  took  a  break  of  a  year  in  which 
there  was  no  spring  opera  (1970) ,  and  then  made  a  decision 
to  go  downtown,  which  was  a  major  decision.   What  it  implied 
was  that  we  could  not  use  what  we  had — we  had  no  ready-made 
sets.   We  had  nothing  that  would  fit  into  small  commercial 
theaters  downtown  with  openings  that  were  only  forty-two 
feet  across  and  twenty-six,  thirty  feet  deep.   Everything 
that  we  had  was  opera-house  size. 

So  that  implied  that  for  at  least  two,  three,  or  four 
years  we  were  going  to  have  to  build  a  number  of  productions, 
build  a  rep  in  small  scale,  so  to  speak.   It  was  one  of  the 
first  big  decisions  that  I  was  involved  in.   It  necessitated 
a  new  staff,  an  addition  to  the  staff,  because  the  job  just 
became  that  much  bigger. 


Expansion:   A  New  Carpentry  Shop 


Priest: 


Crawford: 


Priest: 


That  growth  in  the  staff  initiated  the  first  move  of  the 
big  expansion,  I  would  say,  in  that  it  was  decided  that  in 
order  to  get  enough  office  space  in  the  opera  house  beyond 
the  little  space  that  they  occupied  in  dressing  rooms  on 
the  third  floor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  they 
would  move  the  carpentry  shop  out  of  the  opera  house  where 
it  had  been  ever  since  the  opera  began,  and  subdivide  that 
and  build  offices  where  the  former  costume  shop  had  been. 

That  started  in  '68.   So  '68  was  the  last  year  in 
which  we  built  anything  in  the  opera  house.   Then  we  moved 
to  another  shop  on  Grove  Street,  and  the  offices  were 
built.   That  was  the  first  big  building  project  of  the 
expansion. 


Was  this  your  own  project? 
a  shop? 


Were  you  responsible  for  finding 


Yes,  well,  with  Adler,  of  course,  always  in  tandem.   He  was 
very  much  involved  with  these  things.   He  would  say,  we  need 
this  many  offices,  we  have  this  many  people;  you  work  it  out. 
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Priest:    You  do  the  drafting,  you  have  the  plans,  and  submit  to 
me  what  it  is  you  have  in  mind.   So  one  layout  after 
another  would  be  discussed  until  we  came  to  some 
conclusion.   We  were  doing  this  work  in  conjunction  with 
Skidmore  Owings  &  Merrill — so  obviously  we  had  highly 
professional  help — and  in  conjunction  with  a  rehabilitation 
project  which  had  been  engineered  to  replace  the  defunct 
bond  issue. 

Crawford:   Was  this  city-supplied  funding? 

Priest:    City-supplied  funding,  right.   As  I  recall,  this  was  the 
last  benison  that  was  given  to  us  by  Mayor  Shelley  before 
he  left  office.   It  was  something  that  he  managed  to  put 
in  place  and  which  was  then  helped  by — I  think  it  must 
have  been  Alioto  who  took  his  place  at  the  time. 

Crawford:   Did  we  get  a  new  lighting  system  out  of  that  as  well? 

Priest:    No.   No,  that  was  considerably  later.   We  did  get  help  in 
the  lighting  end.   For  years  we  had  been  avoiding  using 
the  lighting  equipment  that  came  with  the  house  because  it 
was  way  outdated;  it  was  from  the  forties  and  fifties.   So 
we  had  been  renting  more  and  more  equipment.  The 
rehabilitation  helped  us  along  those  lines  because  we  could 
buy  for  the  War  Memorial,  at  our  behest,  to  the  specifications 
drawn  up  by  George  Pantages,  who  was  the  master  electrician 
for  the  opera  at  the  time,  to  buy  some  new  lighting 
equipment.   But  as  far  as  a  system  is  concerned,  that  was 
as  far  as  it  went.   I  mean,  it  was  just  to  replace  some 
of  the  instruments,  not  the  control.   That  was  a  very  major 
step  which  wasn't  achieved  until  another  five  or  six  years 
had  passed. 

Crawford:   When  you  got  the  computerized  board. 

Priest:    Right,  the  first  computerized  board.   Then  what?  Well... 
obviously  in  conjuction  with  the  move  to  get  new  offices, 
we  had  to  find  a  new  shop,  which  we  did,  as  I  say,  on  Grove 
Street,  as  a  temporary  place.   Then  because  we  were 
expanding  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate,  between  spring  opera 
adding  three  to  four  new  productions  a  year,  and  fall 
opera  averaging  two  to  three  new  productions  a  year — though 
all  of  them,  indeed,  were  much  smaller  than  the  kind  of 
productions  we  do  now — we  were  running  out  of  warehouse  space 
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Priest:    very  quickly.   The  shop  was  inadequate — even  though  it 
was  larger  than  what  we  had  in  the  opera  house — it  was 
inadequate  to  that  particular  volume.   So  the  next  big 
job  that  Adler  handed  me  was  to  find  either  combined  or 
separate  storage  and  shop  facilities  that  would  see  us 
through  at  least  another  ten  years.   It  was  at  that  time, 
in  '69- '70,  that  we  found  Indiana  Street  and  purchased  it, 
selling  all  the  other  properties  that  we  had  bought  over 
the  years — some  warehouse  space  in  the  Fillmore  and  the 
Grove  Street  facility — and  actually  being  able  to  turn  a 
profit.   We  had  had  a  very  clever  person  in  accounting — 
Max  Azinoff — who  had  bought  these  properties,  and  they 
had  appreciated  marvelously.   So  we  had  more  than  enough 
money  to  buy  the  improvements  on  the  land  that  we  had  for 
peanuts  from  the  Santa  Fe.   Again,  all  of  this  was 
something  that  Adler  engineered. 

Crawford:   Did  he  get  the  money  himself?  Did  he  negotiate? 

Priest:    In  effect.   My  job  had  been  to  find  the  property.   I  found 
that,  and  found  out  that  it  was  a  tenant  improvement — the 
former  tenant  was  Castle  Steel  Company — on  Santa  Fe  land. 
Then  Adler  took  over  and  found  out  that  one  of  his  board 
members,  Prentis  Cobb  Hale,  knew  somebody  who  was  influential- 
probably  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Santa  Fe  in 
Chicago — who  could  help  us  out.  He  got  us  a  long-term — 
ten  years  at  least — lease  for  the  equivalent  of  what  the 
taxes  on  the  property  were,  and  we  bought  the  building.   So 
we  continued,  in  fact  with  a  couple  of  extensions,  for 
close  to  twelve  years,  thirteen  years.   And  it  did 
consolidate  all  of  our  warehouses,  all  of  our  equipment,  in 
one  place.   It  gave  us  an  excellent  shop,  which  we  have 
been  able  to  make  improvements  on  over  the  years,  but  is 
still  in  operation.   And  it's  still  almost  adequate. 

In  the  area  of  warehousing,  we  did  run  out  of  space 
rather  more  quickly,  because  Adler 's  pace  of  introducing 
new  productions  was  really  rather  remarkable.   In  a  season 
of  eleven  or  twelve  operas,  it  was  not  unusual  to  have 
five  new  ones,  which  is  a  very,  very  high  percentage.   In 
'70,  '71,  '72,  '73,  all  through  there,  we  were  getting  still 
four  to  five  new  productions  a  year.  And  the  productions 
were  becoming  much  larger.   We  were  moving  into  an  area 
that  was  not  so  minimalist. 
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Trend  Toward  Dimensional  Productions  and  Increased 
Warehousing 


Crawford:   When  you  say  larger,  you're  talking  about  bulk? 

Priest:    Bulk,  right.   Things  that  had  used  to  be  drops  turned  into 
built  pieces.   It  was  less  representational  than  being 
actual,  in  a  sense.   Not  so  much  painted  but  dimensional. 
And  that  was  a  move  that  was  generally  afoot  in  the  theater 
world.   It  was  something,  certainly,  that  was  tied  in  with 
movies  and  with  television.   Everybody  was  expecting  to  see 
real  things,  you  know.   If  you  have  a  forest,  you  want  a 
real  forest;  you  don't  want  a  painted  forest  that  had  been 
the  standard  in  the  business  for  hundreds  of  years,  when 
so  much  of  your  public  was  now  accustomed  to  seeing 
everything  real,  or  looking  real,  as  they  saw  in  the  movies 
and  on  television. 

So  theater  had  to  follow  in  its  footsteps.   The  number 
of  productions  didn't  change,  just  their  size,  their  bulk, 
and  their  expense.   And  the  needs  that  they  required  grew — 
the  needs  onstage,  in  terms  of  how  much  space  they  took, 
how  many  men  they  took  to  run  them;  their  needs  in  the  shop, 
how  much  space  it  took  to  build  them;  and  their  needs 
eventually  in  warehousing  in  how  much  space  they  required 
to  store. 

So  within  five  or  six  years  after  we  had  Indiana  Street 
in  place,  we  had  to  rent  yet  another  close  to  40,000  square 
feet  to  accommodate  the  overflow  from  Indiana.   We  did  that 
in  two  steps,  at  two  different  times,  until  we  finally 
settled  into  the  warehouses  we're  currently  using. 

So  altogether,  from  the  time  that  I  arrived  in  '66  to 
about  '76,  I  would  say  we  had  gone  from  a  total  storage 
and  shop  capacity  of,  oh,  perhaps  30,000  square  feet  to 
150,000  square  feet. 

Crawford:   And  this  is  what  Mr.  Adler  had  envisioned  when  he  brought 
you  on  board. 

Priest:    Certainly.   I  mean,  the  most  remarkable  thing,  when  I  think 
back,  about  the  years  with  Adler,  goes  right  back  to  our 
original  interview.   He  had  laid  it  on  the  line  so 
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Priest:    specifically.   There  were  a  number  of  goals  that  he  wanted 
for  the  company.   He  wanted  to  enlarge  it,  he  wanted  it 
to  expand  physically. 

The  requirements  were  going  to  be  this,  and  this,  and 
this,  and  this.   He  wanted  to  expand  the  office  space;  he 
wanted  to  expand  the  stage  itself;  he  said  we  were  going 
to  have  to  find  a  new  place  for  the  shop;  we  would  probably 
have  to  consolidate  our  storage  facilities.   We  had  no  place 
to  rehearse;  we  were  rehearsing  in  garages  and  barns  and 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  and  this,  that  and  the  other, 
all  over  town.  And  that  was  one  of  my  continuing  jobs, 
almost  every  year,  was  to  find  alternate  spaces,  because  we 
were  doing  everything  that  we  could  in  the  cheapest  possible 
way. 

We  would  approach  redevelopment  and  see  what  warehouses 
were  available  this  particular  year.   Between  having  evicted 
the  tenants  and  reconstructing  them — we  used  them  for  the 
next  few  weeks.   And  we  would  just  pop  in  there  for  a 
dollar  a  day,  or  something  like  that. 

Crawford:   Did  any  of  the  singers  ever  refuse  to  go  down  to  those 
places? 

Priest:    No.   I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.   I  know  that  there  were 
complaints,  and  Adler  himself  was  the  first  to  say,  you 
know,  you're  dealing  with  a  prima  donna.   But  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  prima  donnas  from  Europe — Italy, 
France,  Germany  even,  especially  just  after  the  war — were 
used  to  absolutely  miserable  conditions. 

If  they  wanted  to  sing,  that's  what  they  put  up  with, 
so  it  was  not  such  a  terrible  thing  that  we  were  asking 
them  to  do.   Especially  when  everybody  knew  that  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  is  not  try  to  make  a  buck,  but  to  make 
the  best  opera  there  was  in  the  world.   And  that  was  such 
a  convincing  argument.   You  could  never  escape  it.   And  that 
is  doubtless  where  the  basic  respect  for  the  man  always 
lay.   There  was  never,  never  any  doubt  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  for  the  betterment  of  the  product — not  to  say, 
of  course,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
aggrandizement  involved. 

Crawford:   How  did  that  show  itself? 
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Priest:    Oh,  he  had  an  immense  ego — still  does,  thank  god.   It  keeps 
him  going,  it  fires  him,  it  fuels  him.   I  would  say  it's 
almost  a  necessity.   One  has  to  believe  so  strongly  in 
oneself,  which  is  what  egoism  is  about,  in  order  to  be  so 
constantly  right  about  what  you  insist  must  happen  in  your 
opera  house — my_  opera  house,  in  his  case,  in  my  town.   As 
1  say,  he  was  a  single-minded  person.   And  without  that 
kind  of  drive,  he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  sustain  the 
kind  of  dedication  and  resolution  that  he  had  to  have  to 
make  this  company  a  going  concern  for  so  many  years,  on  a 
shoestring.   I  mean,  literally  on  a  shoestring. 

His  budgets  were  miniscule  in  comparison  to  what  ours 
are  now,  and  quite  aside  from  the  inflationary  factor.   He 
pulled  off  miracles  time  and  again.   He  got  the  most  out 
of  people.   And  he  did  it  through  fervor  and  through 
enthusiasm — and  through  bullying,  there's  no  question  about 
it.   He  was  an  absolute  tyrant;  he  was  a  despot  of  the 
worst  sort.  He  never  claimed  to  be  anything  less.   He  said 
it  was  necessary.   Terry  has  said  the  same  thing,  and  I  tend 
to  believe  that  this  kind  of  an  organization,  an  arts 
organization,  which  is  basically  chaotic,  needs  to  have  a 
certain  despotism  to  bring  around  some  sort  of  order. 


Adler  and  the  Budget 


Crawford:  What  was  your  working  relationship  with  Mr.  Adler  like? 

Priest:    Basically,  I  would  say  it  was  a  mutually  respectful  one. 
We  certainly  had  our  ups  and  downs  over  the  years.  After 
my  first  year,  my  trial  year  that  I  had  insisted  upon,  as 
it  happened,  I  was  lucky — partially  lucky,  I  guess.   I 
guess  I  should  take  some  credit.   But  certainly  luck 
played  a  large  part  in  the  fact  that  we  had  an  enormous 
surplus  at  the  end  of  my  first  season.   The  reason  we  did 
was  that  1965  was  an  immense  year  in  which  they  had  put 
on  a  number  of  ill-conceived  productions,  and  they  had 
blown  their  budgets  sky-high. 

The  budgets  were  not  made  in  a  very  ordered  manner. 
In  effect,  what  they  did,  what  they  used  to  do,  was  take 
the  previous  year's  expenses,  add  on  the  percentage  of 
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Priest:    whatever  the  wage  increases  were  in  any  particular  year, 

add  on  the  expected  inflation,  and  that  was  the  budget  for 
the  next  year. 

It  never  took  into  account  the  fact  that,  from  one 
season  to  the  next  you  could  be  wildly  different.   I  mean, 
you  could  easily,  as  we  still  do,  put  on  a  series  of  operas 
that  are  not  multi-scened,  that  are  fairly  simple,  that 
are  straightforward.   Even  the  Boh ernes  of  this  world,  which 
actually  has  three  scenes,  you  could  easily  do  as  one-act 
operas.   You  could  do  a  Salome,  an  Elektra,  and  a  Bohe'me  in 
a  single-unit  set.   And  that  would  not,  obviously  take 
anywhere  near  the  kind  of  money  that  a  multi-scene  show, 
such  as  Samson  or  Che*nier  or  Manon  or  any  number  of  others 
one  could  name,  would  take. 

You  can  put  together  a  season  of  short  operas  and  the 
next  season  will  be  long.   So,  I  mean,  all  of  these  factors 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  And  that's  part  of  my  job 
now.   It  has  been  ever  since  I  joined  the  company. 

But  in  my  first  year,  I  didn't  make  the  budget,  because 
I  hadn't  been  here  during  the  budget-making  time.   So  what 
they  did  was  they  took  1965,  which  was  a  dreadful  year — 
I  mean,  they  took  a  bath — and  they  added  on  a  percentage  to 
that,  and  gave  me  that  as  my  budget.   Well,  of  course!   I 
was  presented  with  a  season  which  was  a  cakewalk  in 
comparison.   Came  in— I  don't  know,  I  think  it  was  25  percent 
under  budget — and  was  absolutely  the  fair-haired  boy,  you 
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So  my  working  relationship  with  Adler  at  that  time 
was  absolutely  peaches  and  cream.   It  couldn't  have  been 
nicer.   He  immediately  took  me  to  Europe,  you  know,  and 
introduced  me  to  all  of  his  friends,  and  designers,  and 
this  kind  of  thing. 

Well,  naturally,  there's  always  a  reaction.   Since  we 
were  working  under  this  rather  remarkable  and  quaint,  if 
you  will  let  me  use  the  word,  method  of  arriving  at  a 
budget,  unfortunately  they  were  still  using  it  in  1967,  my 
second  year.   They  took  1966,  which  had  been  a  banner  year, 
added  a  smaller  percentage,  and  yet  put  on  a  much  bigger 
rep.   And  I  was  over  budget,  of  course.   So  then  things  cooled 
between  Adler  and  myself.   And  so  it  went:   hot  and  cold. 
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Priest:    I  was  looking  at  my  records  just  the  other  day,  and  between 
1966  and  1980,  between  seasons  in  which  I  was  over  budget 
and  under  budget — and  this  is  in  all  of  my  budgets,  which 
are  fairly  hefty  now — I  ended  up  being  under  budget  in  that 
period  of  fourteen  years  by  $9,000.   Since  1980,  through 
1986,  I  will  be  under  budget  in  total,  with  all  the  seasons 
that  we've  had  in  place,  by  something  like  $250,000,  which 
is  nice. 

Crawford:   You've  been  given  plenty  to  work  with,  in  other  words. 

Priest:    Yes,  I  had  been  given  plenty  to  work  with,  but  at  the  same 
time,  percentage-wise,  they're  not  that  far  apart.   I  mean, 
the  budgets  have  increased  by  such  an  enormous  amount  that 
being  $250,000  under,  for  a  cumulative  six  years  of  summer 
and  fall  productions,  is  not  much  different  than  being 
$9,000  under  for  all  those  previous  years. 

In  any  case,  that  became  less  of  a  problem.   Always, 
of  course,  Adler  never  let  up  on  money.   I  think  he  probably 
had  a  system  of  when  he  would  say  yes,  and  when  he  would 
say  no.   Probably  three  nos  to  every  yes.   He  probably 
kept  a  mental  scorecard,  you  know.   You  had  to  hit  him  at 
the  right  time,  so  that  you  could  get  your  yeses  in. 

Certainly  the  tenor  of  most  people  who  worked  with 
him,  and  in  other  departments,  was  a  negative  one.   Negatively 
constructive,  or  constructively  negative — I'm  not  sure  which. 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  destructively  negative,  if  something 
was  really  bad.   If  somebody  had  made  a  really  bad  decision, 
he  was  not  shy  about  telling  them  that.   If  some  publicity 
release  had  gone  wrong,  or  something  had  been  overlooked, 
or  if  the  curtain  got  fouled  up  and  people  were  seen  onstage, 
he  would  go  directly  to  whoever  was  responsible  and  give 
them  a  dressing-down  of  no  mean  proportion.   Sometimes  it 
was  worse  than  others.   In  some  cases  it  resulted  in  firings. 
I  was  never  quite  fired,  and  I  never  quite  resigned,  but  it 
got  very,  very  close  sometimes. 

Crawford:   What  were  the  kinds  of  things  you  came  close  over? 

Priest:    Oh... it  used  to  be  his  practice  in  dress  rehearsals,  so 

much  so  that  it  became  a  joke  among  the  staff  that  something 
had  to  be  a  scandal  at  every  dress  rehearsal.   If  some  super 
was  wearing  gloves  in  a  period  when  she  shouldn't  have  been 
wearing  gloves,  it  was  a  scandal.   I  mean,  it  was  of  the  worst 
proportions. 
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Priest:    I  remember  in  Boheme  once,  some  of  the  presents  appeared 
onstage,  and  he  practically  stopped  the  rehearsal  and  had 
the  property  master  onstage,  and  said,  "It's  an  absolute 
scandal!   You  know  perfectly  well  that  that  is  wrapping 
paper  from  Gump's.   Everybody  will  recognize  it."  And 
indeed  it  was,  or  Tiffany's  paper,  or  this  kind  of  thing. 
There  are  certain  distinctive  things,  and  he  would  pick  up 
on  all  of  these. 

Crawford:   Was  it  counterproductive? 

Priest:    It  was  his  way,  it  was  the  only  way  he  had  ever  learned  to 
work.   He  did  it  with  everybody  with  impunity.   And 
equanimity,  I  should  say.   Nobody  was  treated  differently, 
with  very,  very,  very  few  exceptions.   I  would  say  that 
there  was  a  handful  of  artists,  singers,  and  perhaps  a  few 
members  of  the  board  to  whom  he  was  either  kinder  or  more 
respectful  or  positively  deferential,  but  damn  few.   For  the 
most  part  he  felt  that  he  had  the  right  to  say  precisely 
what  he  thought  of  anybody's  efforts  that  worked  for  him 
in  this  company.   He  had  an  opinion  about  every  one  of  them, 
and  he  was  very  forthright. 

I  suspect  that's  probably  the  way  he  was  educated 
himself.   If  he  missed  notes  at  the  piano,  he  was  probably 
screamed  at  by  his  piano  teacher,  and  if  he  fluffed  a 
rehearsal  under  Toscanini,  for  whom  he  worked,  I'm  sure 
that  he  heard  about  it  from  Toscanini. 

I  suspect  that  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for 
anybody  in  his  position  to  absolutely  express  themselves 
in  that  way,  so  that  he  would  never  let  them  forget  a)  who 
was  boss,  and  b)  that  the  product  had  to  be  right.   That 
came  down,  I  would  say,  in  equal  portions:   a)  I  am  the  boss, 
and  b)  because  I  am  the  boss,  and  I  happen  to  have  taste, 
and  I  happen  to  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  you  listen 
to  what  I'm  saying  about  the  costumes,  the  music,  the 
placement  of  the  scenery,  the  lighting,  everything. 

Crawford:   What  about  his  own  mistakes?  Was  he  open  about  those? 

Priest:    From  time  to  time.   It's  very  hard  to  recall  mistakes  that 

were  so  glaring  that  one  can  call  them  quickly  to  mind.   The 
silly  things  that  I've  been  mentioning  to  you  are  just 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  he  would  exclaim  over. 
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Priest:    And  one  did  believe,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  it  was  show, 
because  there  was  always  something.  There  was  never  a  good 
rehearsal. 

Crawford:   He  has  said  as  much.   "If  there  wasn't  a  crisis,  I  created 
one. " 


The  Production  Cycle 


Priest:    Yes,  absolutely.   Oh,  yes,  he  did.   He  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  crisis  situation  most  of  the  time, 
because  that  got  things  going.   Yes,  of  course,  there  must 
have  been  mistakes.   Mistakes  primarily  in  casting,  perhaps, 
which  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge.   I  would  say  that 
from  my  position,  a  position  that  I  have  more  to  say  about, 
in  the  design  area,  he  made  mistakes  in  some  of  the  people 
he  picked  to  design  his  productions.   And  he  did  it  so 
late — he  was  a  cliffhanger  when  he  was  general  director,  and 
sometimes  to  good  effect,  others  not. 

In  the  case  of  designers,  if  you  pick  somebody  very 
late  and  you  get  a  very  poor  design,  you're  stuck  with  it. 
Either  you  do  that  design,  or  you  change  it  as  much  as  you 
can  within  the  short  time  at  hand.   But  if  there's  no  time 
left,  then  you're  sort  of  stuck,  and  you  have  to  do  that. 

We  did  end  up  with  some  productions  which  were  awful, 
frankly.   I  would  say  that  one  of  the  mistakes  that  is  more 
apparent  than  most  was,  for  instance,  the  production  of 
Manon  Lescaut  that  we  did  in  the  mid-seventies,  which  was 
leaning.   There  was  a  lean  towards  stage  left,  the  whole 
thing,  all  four  acts.   That  was  a  gimmick,  and  he  let  the 
designer — who  happened  to  also  be  the  director — he  let  him 
talk  him  into  it.   He  shouldn't  have.   His  judgment  was 
incorrect  in  that  particular  area.   And  everybody  came  out 
of  that  particular  performance  sort  of  leaning  towards  stage 
left. 

The  poor  artists — you  could  feel  them  sort  of  gravitating 
towards  stage  left  because  the  entire,  all  the  scenery, 
everything  in  the  whole  show,  except  they  themselves,  because 
they  stood  upright,  after  all,  the  way  gravity  works.   But 
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Priest:    they  were  backed  up  at  all  times  by  the  scenery,  which 
was  leaning.  So  we  never  used  the  production  again.   It 
was  a  monumental  mistake,  and  an  expensive  one. 

Crawford:   Was  that  a  function  of  lateness? 

Priest:    In  that  particular  case,  no.   In  that  particular  case,  the 

presentation  was  very  good.   The  Italian  director,  Mr.  Zufft. 
was  extremely  persuasive,  and  also  had  an  impressive  name 
on  the  continent.   His  works  were  being  produced  with  great 
consistency.   And  Adler  just  let  himself  be  talked  into  it. 

I  think  another  case  in  which  he  made  a  mistake,  in 
which  case,  yes,  the  time  factor  was  much  more  at  fault,  was 
the  Forza  that  we've  done  again,  just  this  past  season.   It 
came  in  so  late,  with  such  vague  material,  that  we  had  no 
choice  if  we  were  to  do  it  at  all  but  to  accept  the  designer's 
word  that  what  he  had  presented  in  his  very  abstract  drawing 
he  could  produce  in  Italy. 

We  couldn't  do  it  ourselves.   We  simply  didn't  have 
time.   He  didn't  have  time  to  draw  it  up  and  do  all  the 
elevations,  even  if  we  had  had  time  to  paint  them.   So 
what  we  got  from  Italy  was  what  this  man  was  entrusted  to 
do.   And  I  think,  again,  that  was  a  mistake.   It  was  a 
misjudgment,  and  we've  paid  for  it  ever  since,  because  I 
think  the  production  is  badly  flawed.   Yet  one  can't  afford 
not  to  use  a  Forza  if  one  has  it,  unless  one  has  another 
$100,000  or  $150,000,  or  $200,000  to  spend  to  build  a  new 
one,  which  Adler  didn't. 

Productions  by  this  time,  by  the  mid-seventies,  were 
beginning  to  get  more  and  more  expensive.   They  became 
explosively  so  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighties,  during  our  period  of  high 
inflation,  of  course.   And  there  one  had  to  be  really  more 
careful.   When  I  joined  the  company,  we  had  five  new 
productions  in  my  first  fall  season,  and  one  of  them, 
Elekra,  was  introduced  as  late  as  July  of  that  same  year. 

Crawford:   Talk  about  that  cycle  a  little  bit. 

Priest:    Well,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  under  Adler  is  very 

similar  to  the  way  it's  done  now,  and,  I  suspect,  the  world 
over.   First  one  chooses  one's  opera.  Usually  that's  on 
the  basis  of  the  availability  of  singers. 
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Priest:    The  singers  then  determine  who  is  going  to  be  the  director. 
The  director,  if  he  doesn't  already  happen  to  be  the 
designer,  which  is  something  that  is  happening  more  and 
more  now,  will  provide  the  designer.  And  if  he  doesn't, 
then  Adler  or,  at  present,  Terry  will  try  to  put  together 
a  team.   There  will  be  initial  meetings.  Adler  in  his 
meetings  was  always  very  precise  in  what  he  felt  the  opera 
required. 

Crawford:   In  terms  of  concept? 

Priest:    In  terms  of  concept,  and  in  terms  of  how  much  we  could 

afford.   He  made  the  budgets  and  he  also  told  his  designers 
what  he  wanted. 

Of  course,  there  were  always  exceptions  to  this.   When 
Ponnelle,  whom  Adler  was  the  first  to  use  in  America  in 
1958  and  1959  when  he  was  only  a  designer,  came  back  in 
the  late  sixties  with  Cenerent  ola,  he  had  become  a  designer- 
director.   And  it  became  very  apparent  that  he  was  very  much 
his  own  man.   When  you  hired  Ponnelle  you  hired  whatever  he 
brought.   For  my  money,  for  the  most  part,  excellent,  first- 
rate  stuff;  sometimes  not  so  good.   But  Adler  was  always 
very  much  a  part  of  the  process. 

The  second  set  of  meetings  would  be  based  on  designs, 
actual  designs  with  models  or  with  sketches.   And  those 
would  involve  me.   Sometimes  the  initial  meeting  involved 
me.   The  second  meetings  always  did.   And  to  the  extent 
that  we  had  anything  to  show,  they  would  involve  the  heads 
of  departments  of  the  shop:   the  shop  foreman,  the  carpenter; 
and  the  scenic  artist.   And  the  three  of  us  would  study  the 
show,  usually  very  much  with  Adler 's  help. 

The  first  thing  that  always  happened  at  those  meetings 
is  that  they  were  reviewed  by  Adler.   And  he  would  ask 
endless  questions.   He  obviously  knew  the  operas  extremely 
well,  and  would  question  every  function  of  the  scenery.   Not 
necessarily,  in  fact  not  at  that  point  at  all  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  but  alway  from  an  artistic  standpoint.   How 
does  it  fit  the  opera  as  an  expression  of  the  composer's 
and  the  librettist's  will? 
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Priest:    We  on  the  sidelines  would  be  listening  to  this  and  at  the 
same  time  studying  the  production  from  the  standpoint  of 
a)  how  much  it  would  cost  to  build;  b)  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  run  onstage;  c)  how  it  would  fit  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  repertory;  and  any  special  problems  that  might  be 
associated  with  it  that  would  eventually  cost  money,  and 
see  whether  it  would  fit  the  budget,  etcetera,  etcetera. 

So  at  the  end  of  that  second  meeting  we  would  have 
an  idea  whether  we  were  going  ahead  with  it  as  was,  or 
with  slight  modifications,  or  with  radical  modifications 
if  that  was  necessary.   And  in  certain  cases  they  were. 

In  certain  cases  some  of  these  sessions  would  last 
as  much  as  a  week,  because  after  initial  pricing  we  would 
find  that  we  would  be  out  of  line  by  maybe  $100,000  or 
$50,000  or  a  percentage  that  was  unacceptable.   In  some 
cases  Adler  said  yes,  okay,  I  can  raise  this  much  more. 
In  other  cases  he  said  no,  no  way,  you  have  to  cut.   And 
those  would  be  the  most  difficult  times,  where  the  designer 
was  faced  with  the  necessity  to  cut.   Sometimes  the  cuts 
would  have  to  be  so  deep  that  the  concept  would  virtually 
have  to  be  changed. 

Crawford:   Do  you  ever  lose  anybody? 

Priest:    No,  I  can't  really  recall  that  we  have.   Maybe  once,  yes, 
but  only  because  we  never  really  got  to  that  second  stage. 
I  think  the  disagreement  at  the  initial  meeting  was  so 
great  that  we  went  and  found  somebody  else. 

Crawford:   What  are  we  talking  about  in  terms  of  time?  When  did  you 
first  see  designs,  ideally? 

Priest:    Ideally—and  I  told  this  to  Mr.  Adler  after  my  first  year, 
because  that's  when  it  became  apparent — ideally,  I  would 
like  to  see  designs,  again  depending  on  how  many  productions 
we  were  using  in  any  single  year  or  doing  in  any  single 
year,  anywhere  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months  prior  to  their 
going  onstage.   Obviously  we  weren't  anywhere  near  that 
kind  of  a  schedule.   If  we  received  all  of  our  plans  for  a 
five-new-opera  season  by  April  we  were  damned  lucky.   It 
was  a  practice  of  Adler 's  to  go  to  Europe  early  in  the  year, 
in  the  wintertime  or  early  spring  at  the  very  latest,  at 
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Priest:    which  time  he  would  make  these  arrangements.   Therefore 

plans  would  be  forthcoming  following  those  trips.   Sometimes 
I  accompanied  him,  sometimes  not. 

What  we  should  have  been  doing,  of  course,  on  those 
journeys,  and  what  I  constantly  said  we  should  be  doing, 
was  putting  together  the  teams  for  the  following  year,  not 
the  year  we  were  in.   So  very  frequently  I  would  say  the 
earliest  we  were  looking  at  the  next  season's  shows  would 
be  January  of  the  same  year.  And  then  February,  March, 
April — they  would  come  in. 

Crawford:  Has  that  changed  now? 

Priest:    It  has  changed,  yes.   It  has  changed  a  lot.  We  do  fewer 
productions  because  those  productions  are  now  so  costly 
and  rather  grand.   They  are  large  not  only  in  bulk,  but 
expensive  in  detail,  complicated.   So  one  must  have  more 
lead  time.  You  have  to  be  far  more  careful  with  the  money. 
It  needs  more  study.   It's  not  straightforward  or  simple, 
in  effect.   It  is  so  complicated  that  one  has  to  work  it 
out  and  one  has  to  have  more  time  to  do  it.   That  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  less  of  them  makes  it, 
obviously,  more  possible  to  have  the  lead  time  that  we 
need,  or  closer  to  it.   But  then  we  were  off  and  running. 

Crawford:  We  were  talking  about  the  state  of  staging  in  the  early 
years. 

Priest:    Right,  well,  again,  one  of  the  things  that  was  very 

attractive  about  Adler  as  far  as  I'm  concerned — always 
has  been,  and  it's  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  this  company  has — is  that  he  long  ago  recognized  the 
value  of  and  established  a  long  preparation  period  for  any 
season. 

Most  companies  don't  have  it.   Most  repertory  companies 
don't  have  it,  and  most  regional  companies  that  present 
one  opera  at  a  time  don't  have  it.   They  will  put  together 
everything,  rehearsals,  technical  rehearsals,  artists' 
rehearsals,  musical  rehearsals,  and  the  performances — they'll 
all  happen  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak. 
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Priest:    Adler  had  insisted  years  in  advance  that  he  needed  more 
time  to  prepare,  which  is  an  expensive  luxury.   By  the 
time  I  came  here,  we  already  had  between  six  and  seven 
weeks  prior  to  the  season  just  to  prepare  the  productions. 
And  that's  the  pattern  that  still  prevails.   We've  cut 
down,  unfortunately,  on  the  time,  partially  through 
circumstances  beyond  our  control,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  the  summer  season,  which  squeezed  our  time.   And,  as 
I  say,  we  were  all  in  a  period  of  expansion.   We  were  all 
three  companies — San  Francisco  Opera,  Ballet  and  Symphony — 
using  the  house.   So  we  only  had  a  certain  finite  amount 
of  time.   But  wherever  he  could  pick  up  another  day,  he 
would,  at  either  end  of  his  season,  either  to  prepare  for 
it  or  to  add  another  performance. 

We've  pretty  much  kept  that  way  of  working  intact. 
There's  only  one  other  company  in  America  that  has  begun 
to  even  do  that,  and  that's  Chicago,  fairly  recently.   They 
don't  do  it  in  as  concerted  a  fashion  as  we  do  yet. 

The  production  values  have  never  been,  frankly,  as 
much  in  the  forefront  of  their  thinking  as  they  always 
were  in  Adler 's.   He  used  this  "tech"  time  in  different 
ways.   He  used  it  to  its  fullest  extent.   First  of  all, 
you  would  be  looking  at  the  production,  lighting  it  and 
establishing  the  cuing  of  the  lights.   In  the  evening  you 
would  use  the  production  that  was  onstage  and  rehearse 
your  chorus.   You  didn't  waste  any  time.   Any  way  you 
possibly  could,  you  used  the  time  to  benefit  the  production. 

When  it  came  back  in  the  fall ,  chorus  staging  had 
been  done,  the  cuing  had  been  done,  the  notes  had  been 
taken  on  the  production.   It  had  been  put  into  as  good 
shape  as  one  could  with  whatever  budgets  were  applied.   And 
that  permitted  you  in  the  fall  to  concentrate  on  the  things 
that  you  could  only  do  in  the  fall,  which  were  the  musical 
rehearsals.   The  orchestra  was  not  on  until  late  into  this 
period.   And,  of  course,  the  artists  were  not  on.   You 
didn't  bring  those  in  until  two  to  three  weeks  before  the 
performance  opened,  at  the  most. 

That  period,  of  course,  rehearsing  with  the  artists 
has  been  growing  less  and  less.   Something  that  every 
opera  company  has  to  face  is  that  the  bigger  the  artist, 
nowadays,  the  less  time  you're  going  to  be  able  to  get  them 
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Priest:    to  rehearse.   Their  engagements  are  so  close  together  and 
they  can't  commit  a  period  of  five,  six,  seven  weeks  as 
they  used  to  be  able  to  out  of  their  year.   They  can't 
really  afford  it.   They  can  make  much  more  money  by  jetting 
in  and  doing  it. 


San  Francisco  Compared  With  Other  Houses;   "Tech"  Time 


Crawford:   Do  you  see  the  results  of  this  when  you  go  to  other  houses? 

Priest:    Yes,  definitely.   I  don't  like  to  speak  ill  of  my  colleagues 
in  other  houses,  but  I  know  that  the  Metropolitan  has  a  set 
schedule  of  seven  performances  a  week,  which  is  killing  in 
a  six-day  week.   Sundays  are  supposed  to  be  off.   They  use 
more  and  more  of  them  because  they  can't  afford  to  be  off. 
They  just  pay  the  overtime. 

Even  so,  because  they  are  doing  between  twenty-two 
and  twenty-four  productions  a  year,  and  two  and  a  half  to 
three  times  the  number  of  performances,  they  must  introduce 
these  revivals  with  the  minimum  of  rehearsal,  with  the 
minimum  of  stage  time  to  prepare  them.   So  they  come  back, 
frankly,  looking  a  little  bit  shabby.   There's  no  question 
about  it.   They  simply  don't  have  that  much  time.   Despite 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  twenty-four-hour  schedule — the 
twenty-four  hours  permits  them  to  work  with  three  productions 
in  any  twenty-four-hour  period:   the  production  you  do  that 
night;  the  production  you  change  into,  you  have  the  night 
group  change  into  for  rehearsal  the  next  day;  and  the 
production  you  do  the  following  night.   Three  different 
productions. 

That  is  to  service  the  musical  side  of  things,  and  the 
artists'  rehearsals,  and  time  with  the  orchestra  on  stage, 
and  far  less,  the  technical  time.   Technical  time  is  sort 
of  squeezed  in  last. 

With  the  exception  of  new  productions,  where  obviously 
time  is  found  to  mount  them  properly,  revivals  tend  to 
get,  in  my  opinion,  short  shrift.   And  that  is  something 
that  Adler  would  not  stand  for. 
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Crawford:   Where  did  he  get  that  standard? 

Priest:    That,  I'm  not  sure.   I  think  that  probably  European  theaters 
are  very  much  in  the  same  boat,  certainly,  as  the 
Metropolitan.   The  Metropolitan  uses  the  European  system. 
In  some  European  theaters  it's  even  worse.   They  have  to 
devote  their  time — as  at  La  Scala  or  in  Stockholm  or  in 
Munich — they  have  to  share  their  time  with  other  performing 
organizations.   The  symphony  is  in  there,  the  ballet  is  in 
there.   Every  night  is  used.   And  their  outside  facilities 
are  not  that  good.   Therefore,  again,  they  also  come  in 
ill-prepared. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  reaction  to  that,  to  the  kind  of 
minimum  production  values  that  he  noted  in  other  houses, 
that  determined  him  to  get  as  much  time  as  he  could  for 
his  own  productions.   I  think  he  felt  that  he  was  scanting 
the  production,  the  opera  itself,  if  he  couldn't  give 
all  of  its  values,  which  is  the  production,  the  music,  and 
the  singing,  full  attention.   And  that's  something  that 
was,  not  necessarily  unique,  but  I  don't  know  of  anybody 
else  who  demonstrated  it  in  such  a  persistent  and  consistent 
form. 

Year  after  year,  as  I  say,  he  was  always  trying  to 
improve  on  the  amount  of  time  that  he  had  and  how  he  could 
use  it.   We  spent  endless  periods  between  seasons  and  during 
seasons  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  squeeze  another  hour 
out  here  for  lighting  or  for  another  orchestra  rehearsal 
or  for  a  piano  dress  or  something  like  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 


Two  Administrations  Compared 


Priest:    Terry  McEwen  couldn't  do  that  kind  of  thing  now,  even  if 
he  tried,  because  time  has  marched  on.   The  unions  have 
grown  as  the  opera  has  grown.   Their  conditions  over  the 
years — they  happened  more,  actually,  under  Adler  than  under 
Terry,  because  after  all,  Terry  has  only  been  in  place  for 
five  years — one  had  to  give  certain  things  away.   One  had 
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Priest:    to  give  away  certain  conditions  which  Adler  would  not  have 
accepted  in  earlier  years,  and  give  musicians  more  time. 
In  other  words,  treat  them  more  humanely. 

It  was  an  inhuman  regime  originally,  in  a  way.   Adler 
expected  everybody  to  work  as  hard  as  he  worked,  which 
was  seven  days  a  week,  from  ten  til  midnight,  normally 
speaking.   Sometimes  it  would  be  worse.   During  the  off 
season  it  would  usually  only  be  six  days  instead  of  seven. 
That  was  his  concession.   It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  a 
normal  weekend  in  the  off-season.   He  didn't  consider  that 
proper.   And  even  then,  it  was  wrested  very  slowly.   One 
would  have  to  come  in  for  a  half  a  day  on  Saturday,  that 
kind  of  thing.   Taskmaster  right  to  the  end. 

But  now  the  rules  and  conditions  that  are  in  place 
make  it  impossible  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  were  done 
in  the  past,  especially  during  the  season.   So  actually 
the  preparation  period  that  we  have  prior  to  the  season  is 
even  more  important.   And  that,  of  course,  Terry  has  preserved 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  the  summer  season,  which  had 
indeed  had  the  result  of  our  losing  tech  time  for  the  fall 
season,  one  of  the  good  things  to  come  out  of  that 
unfortunate  necessity  was  that  we  would  move  back  into  some 
of  the  time  that  we  had  lost.   That  we  would  have  more 
time  to  prepare,  so  that  we  didn't,  from  the  moment  we 
entered  the  house  in  the  end  of  July,  have  to  go  directly 
into  a  seven-day  week,  which  we've  had  to  do  for  the  past 
few  years.   That  is  not  only  extremely  tiring  to  a  company — 
because  it's  such  an  intense  period  for  such  a  long  time — 
but  also,  obviously,  very  expensive. 

Crawford:   Is  the  administrative  staff  as  hard-worked  today? 

Priest:    I  would  say  not.   I  really  can't  say  it  is.   I  don't  know 
that  you  would  be  able  to  find  anybody  who  could  slave- 
drive  a  group  of  people  as  Adler  did.   I  think  that  the 
perception  was,  twenty  years  ago,  that  if  you  joined  a  big 
company  like  this,  it  was  rather  expected;  you  knew  what 
you  were  going  in  for.   He  certainly  was  not  reticent  in 
telling  me  when  I  joined  the  company  that  it  was  going  to 
be  hard  work,  and  he  was  right. 
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Priest:    I  remember  in  my  first  year,  there  were  ninety-six  days 

without  a  day  off.   That  was  my  first  calendar,  as  I  recall. 
Any  free  days  were  filled  with  events  of  one  sort  oT 
another.   If  it  wasn't  a  rehearsal,  it  was  a  guild  function, 
or  meetings  for  the  future,  or  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  don't  think  you  can  get  many  people  to  do  that 
nowadays.   Bit  in  any  event  the  administration  now  consists 
of  so  many  more  people  and  so  many  more  departments.   The 
department  of  development,  for  instance,  fundraising,  didn't 
exist.   Marketing  per  se  didn't  exist;  there  wasn't  really 
a  necessity  for  it,  because  the  opera  marketed  itself. 
People  came  to  the  opera  because  that's  what  you  do. 

Crawford:   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that.   The  opera  first  began  to 
sell  at  more  than  100  percent  in  1972.   Why?  Why 
San  Francisco? 

Priest:    That's  a  question  that  I'm  always  asked.   I  don't  know, 
because  I'm  not  up  on  that.   I've  always  been  absolutely 
fascinated  by  the  fact  that  a  city  of  this  size,  which  is 
relatively  small — we're  talking  about  700,000  people  who 
are  San  Franciscans  in  a  Bay  Area  of  two  million,  or  a  bit 
more — but  it's  those  700,000,  that's  where  most  of  our 
audience  comes  from. 

Out  of  that  small  group  of  people,  in  comparison 
with  Chicago  or  New  York  or  Paris  or  London,  you  can  run 
sixty  or  seventy  performances  and  fill  the  houses  year 
after  year.   I  find  that  very  remarkable.   It  is  a  special 
group  of  people  that  has  been  in  place  for  a  long  time, 
better  than  a  hundred  years. 

There  have  always  been  opera  companies  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  tradition  lives  on.   It  took  a  person  like  Adler 
to  make  it  less  a  regional  company,  and  in  fact  to  make 
it  the  major  international  company  that  it  is.   But  the 
groundwork  was  all  here.  Merola  had  worked  on  the  same 
premise.   There  were  two  opera  companies  when  he  was  around, 
or  three.   They  came  and  went;  his  stayed  on.   And  there 
had  been  opera  companies  in  San  Francisco  for  years  before 
that.   There  was  always  opera.   I  can  understand  there 
being  opera,  but  to  the  extent  that  there  is  for  this  small 
town,  I  find  remarkable. 
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Crawford:   And  with  a  rather  narrow  financial  base. 

Priest:    Right.   Of  course,  things  ran  in  a  Medician  way  when  I 

first  came  here.   Certainly  there  were  favorite  families 
that  were  known  to  be  the  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  you  can 
always  fall  back  on  them — a  handful  of  people  who  were 
the  true  backers  of  culture,  not  only  of  the  opera,  but  of 
all  the  organizations,  and  the  arts  in  general.   It  didn't 
become  the  public  kind  of  operation  that  it  is  now  where 
every  five  dollars  is  valued — so  long  as  we  don't  have  to 
spend  more  than  four  dollars  to  raise  it.   We've  grown 
beyond  the  point  where  a  handful  of  families  can  support 
this  big  an  organization,  as  New  York  did,  of  course, 
fifty  years  ago,  and  started  its  guild. 

On  the  other  hand ,  New  York  has  always  had  more  than 
a  handful;  they've  had  armfuls  of  families  that  could  and 
did  sustain  the  company.   But  in  mini-style  San  Francisco 
has  had  exactly  the  same  thing,  perhaps  because  it  has  the 
same  kind  of  mix  of  people:   people  who  have  always  had 
opera  as  part  of  their  lives,  and  music  in  general,  and 
ballet,  the  symphony.   They  expect  it  and  they  support  it. 
The  fact  that  they  support  opera,  which  is  such  a — what 
would  you  call  opera — such  an  ungainly  beast.... 

Crawford:  And  extravagant  at  that. 

Priest:  And  extravagant,  too — is,  to  me,  remarkable  still. 

Crawford:  But  the  constituency  was  here,  in  place. 

Priest:  Yes,  it  always  was. 


The  Longevity  of  the  Technical  Staff 


Crawford:   Let  me  ask  you  about  the  technical  staff,  because  you 

referred  to  the  continuity.   Certainly  the  artists  that  I 
have  talked  to     mentioned  John  Priest  and  Pierre  Cayard 
and  Michael  Kane  and  Ivan  Van  Perre  and     said  that  that's 
one  reason  they  come  to  San  Francisco.   It's  absolutely 
unique.   Why,  do  you  think? 
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Priest:    That's  a  good  question.   I'm  not  quite  sure  why.   I  think 
that  Adler  again  has  to  be  credited  with  a  lot  of  that. 
As  I  say,  we  were  doing,  when  I  came  originally,  four, 
five,  or  six  new  productions  a  year.   If  you're  in  the 
business  of  scenery  and  productions,  and  of  building  new 
productions,  then  of  course  that's  sort  of  heaven.   That's 
precisely  what  you  want  to  do,  and  why  not  stick  around 
under  those  circumstances?   It  was  always  challenging, 
there  was  always  something  new.   There  is  no  assembly  line 
about  the  opera.   Everything  is  always  custom,  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  it's  so  expensive. 

He  encouraged  innovation  in  production.   We  were  not 
doing  potboilers,  either  in  the  sense  of  the  operas 
themselves;  he  brought  over,  after  all,  a  great  many 
pieces  that  were  new  to  American  or  to  the  world,  in  fact. 
He  took  chances  on  directors  and  on  designers,  therefore 
he  provided  us  with  interesting  people  to  work  with.   He 
provided  a  company  with  a  world-class  name.   That  is 
certainly  always  an  inducement  for  somebody  to  stick  around. 
Why  not?   If  one  is  going  to  be  working  in  this  business, 
it  might  as  well  be  with  the  best. 

And  really,  that  is  what  I  think  it  comes  down  to. 
The  technical  department  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged 
and  browbeaten  and  bullied.   But  it  has  been  fed  and 
nurtured  by  a  person  who  cared  deeply  for  the  organization 
and  for  what  we  produced  and  for  the  people  who  produced 
it.   There's  no  question;  when  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
that  was  always  the  case.   It  may  be  good  business  to  give 
a  person  a  present  at  Christmas  or  to  remember  the  birthdays 
or  to  call  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  go  into  the 
hospital  or  something  like  that.   But  Adler  always  found 
time  for  that  with  all  of  his  stalwarts. 

And  the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  in  the  technical 
departments  who  stayed  is  not  really  extraordinary.   Because 
the  one  thing  that  you  do  need  in  any  opera  company  is 
productions.   So  year  after  year,  that  need  is  always  going 
to  be  there.   The  need  for  a  particular  designer  or  for  a 
particular  administrative  position  is  going  to  change  with 
the  times,  with  the  personalities.   Also,  as  I  say,  it  was 
the  one  area  that  Adler  couldn't  run  himself.   If  he 
disagreed  with  a  publicist  or  with  a  press  officer  or  with 
a  controller  or  a  general  manager,  he  would  simply  let  them 
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Priest:    go  or  fire  them  or  let  them  resign,  and  take  over  the 
job  himself  until  somebody  else  could  be  found.   So 
continuity  in  those  areas  was  not  so  long,  primarily  for 
that  reason,  because  he  could  do  it  himself.   You  know,  if 
he  didn't  like  the  conductor,  he  would  fire  him  and  he 
would  conduct  it.   But  he  never  directed  a  production  and 
he  never  built  a  production. 

Crawford:   He  tended  to  stand  back. 

Priest:    Yes.   And,  as  I  say,  we  stick  around  because  we  know  that 
we  do  good  work  in  one  of  the  best  organizations  in  the 
world.   If  you're  in  the  business  of  what  we  do,  there's 
no  reason  to  go. 


The  Adler  Retirement 


Crawford:   Good  answer.   Did  his  retirement  surprise  you? 

Priest:    No.   I  mean,  after  all,  the  man  was  at  a  certain  age;  though 
in  my  opinion,  virtually  undiminished  in  capacity.   But 
after  all,  he  had  been  at  the  helm  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  was  reaching  the  point  where  he  had  certainly  gone 
beyond  the  normal  retirement  age,  though  there  is  no  such 
thing  for  general  directors  or  conductors.   And  I  think  it 
was  a  laudable  and  in  fact,  absolutely  the  correct  thing 
to  do,  to  help  in  the  choice  of  his  successor,  bring  him 
in  and  show  him  the  ropes  for  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then 
phase  himself  out.   That's  the  ethical  way  to  go  about 
things,  and  not  leave  the  company  in  the  lurch.   So  we  knew 
about  it  well  in  advance,  and  it  was  a  decision  that  was 
accepted  in  the  same  way  as  most  of  his  decisions  were, 
that  it  was  the  right  one. 


The  Adler  Legacy 


Crawford:   Final  question,  and  that  is,  what  do  you  think  will  be  his 
impact,  not  only  on  this  company,  but  on  production  of 
opera  in  this  time? 
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Priest:    Well,  on  this  company,  first  of  all,  there's  no  question 
that  the  foundation  that  he  laid  over  the  foundation  that 
had  been  started  by  Merola  made  the  company  what  it  is 
today.   No  question.   It  owes  its  international  stature 
to  Adler,  much  more  than  to  Merola.   Merola  used  inter 
national  artists,  but  he  did  not  make  it  an  international 
company  in  the  sense  of  innovative  works,  of  new  works, 
consciously  going  after  what  was  in  the  forefront  of  things, 
finding  new  artists  and  this  kind  of  thing — though  Merola 
did  do  that,  too.   But  he  certainly  had  a  very  single-minded 
purpose,  to  make  this  an  international  company  with  an 
international  rep.   And  in  his  tenure  he  succeeded  in  that. 
The  company  has  that  stature  solely  because  he  put  it  into 
place. 

Terry  is  perpetuating  it  and,  obviously,  trying  to 
augment  it  in  any  way  that  he  possibly  can.   The  conditions 
are  very  different,  and  he's  a  different  kind  of  a  man  and 
works  in  different  ways.   But  there's  no  question  that  he 
was  attracted  to  the  company  because  of  its  stature  and 
because  of  what  Adler  had  made  of  it,  and  there's  no  reason 
to  believe  he  wants  to  leave  it  in  any  less  auspicious 
condition.   What  was  the  other  half  of  the  question? 

Crawford:   What  will  be  Adler 's  overall  impact  in  our  time,  that  is, 
beyond  the  company. 

Priest:    As  far  as  opera  production? 
Crawford:   Yes. 

Priest:    As  far  as  opera  production  is  concerned,  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  necessarily  a  lasting  influence,  beyond  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  will  have  a  lot  of  the  productions 
that  he  initiated,  that  were  initiated  under  him,  for  a 
good  many  years.   Because  that's  the  nature  of  the  business. 
We  cannot  replace  the  repertory  that  he  put  into  our 
warehouses  in  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  years — in  some  cases 
more  for  the  lesser  done  pieces.  But  as  far  as  production 
in  general  is  concerned,  no,  I  can't  say  that  he — he  went 
with  the  flow  that  opera  production  has  taken  in  general, 
the  move  towards  more  realism,  towards  more  built  scenery, 
bulkiness,  detail.   As  soon  as  he  could  affort  it  he  built 
himself,  or  had  it  done.   That  is  something  that  is  continuing, 
again,  not  necessarily  because  of  Terry  McEwen's  interest  in 
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Priest:    that  kind  of  thing,  but  because  you  go  to  any  other  theater 
in  the  world,  and  you  will  not  find  less.   And  if  you  do 
find  less,  you  know  it's  a  cheapo  production.   And  we 
can't  afford  to  do  that. 

We've  gotten  ourselves  into  a  bit  of  a  bind,  frankly. 
You  can't  get  away  with  the  stripped-down  Wieland  Wagner 
Rings  anymore.   That's  just  the  most  prominent  example  of 
what  you  can't  do.   It's  indicative  of  what  you  can't  do 
all  the  way  down  the  line.   Except  in  the  most  experimental 
circumstances,  the  standard  rep  can't  be  treated  in  that 
way  anymore.   We  have  no  excuse  to  do  it,  and  no  other 
opera  company  does  do  it,  unless  it's  totally  experimental, 
in  which  case  it's  not  an  international  company. 

That  is  something  that  Adler  didn't  have  that  much 
influence  over,  the  trend  of  general  influence  over 
production,  either  in  San  Francisco  or  throughout  the 
world.   It's  something  that  he  recognized,  where  scenery 
was  going,  where  people's  appreciation  was  going.   And  he 
certainly  catered  to  it,  and  abetted  it,  in  fact,  by 
bringing  in  the  best  designers  he  could  to  stretch  their 
minds.   But  as  far  as  the  overall  influence  is  concerned, 
no,  that  was  not  his  line,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  made 
the  company  what  it  is,  which  permitted  us  to  do  the  kind 
of  productions  we  do  today. 

Crawford:   Good  interview.   Thank  you  very  much. 
Priest:    You're  welcome. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Richard  Rodzinski  was  Kurt  Herbert  Adler's  right-hand  man  from  1969 
to  1974.   As  artistic  administrator  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  (the  first 
staff  member  to  have  that  title),  he  worked  on  casting,  scheduling, 
contracts,  negotiations,  and  overseeing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
company.   His  most  important  function,  however,  was  to  serve  as  a 
sounding  board  for  the  general  director,  spending  long  hours  day  and 
night  in  Adler's  third-floor  office. 

Rodzinski  was  hard-working,  energetic  and  knowledgeable,  and  he  and 
Adler  "heard  things  in  a  similar  way,"  as  he  put  it.   He  also  had  a  zany 
sense  of  humor  that  matched  Adler's  own,  and  when  he  left  to  take  a  staff 
position  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Adler  felt  his  loss  keenly.   He  was 
invited  back  on  several  occasions,  and  in  1981,  Adler's  final  season  with 
the  company,  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  panel  discussion  and  a  press 
conference  dealing  with  a  production  of  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk,  which 
Rodzinski 's  father,  renowned  conductor  Artur  Rodzinski,  had  premiered  in 
Cleveland  in  1935.   Rodzinski  agreed  to  come  for  ten  days  and  stayed 
for  the  season. 

In  this  interview  he  talks  about  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  as  the  close 
associate  and  friend  he  was,  giving  an  insider's  view  of  how  the  business 
ran,  and  discusses  Adler's  qualities  of  "tremendous  gutsiness,"  his 
penchant  for  crises,  his  great  energy.   "He  really  made  opera  something 
that  everybody  in  the  Bay  Area  spoke  about,"  he  concludes.   Even 
San  Francisco's  contingent  of  Hell's  Angels  stood  in  line  to  see  The 
Ring,  according  to  one  of  Rodzinski' s  stories. 

The  following  text,  substantially  edited  by  the  interviewee,  was 
conducted  by  telephone  between  San  Francisco  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
where  Rodzinski  lives  and  manages  the  Van  Cliburn  International  Piano 
Competition. 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 
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San  Francisco  Opera  Hires  an  Artistic  Administrator 
[Date  of  Interview:   September  3,  1987] 


Crawford:   By  way  of  introduction,  Richard,  could  you  say  something 
about  your  background  and  how  you  came  to  the  company? 

Rodzinski:   First  of  all,  my  training  was  in  music — in  composition  and 
musicology — and  my  main  interest  was  music  administration. 
I  suppose  my  hero  at  first  was  Francesco  Sicilian! ,  who 
had  been  the  music  director  of  the  Maggio  Musicale  in 
Florence  and  then  of  La  Scala.   He  was  one  of  the  great 
innovators  in  opera  administration  and  had  not  only 
discovered  a  tremendous  number  of  singers  including  Callas, 
T  ebaldi,  Corelli,  Bastianini  and  so  forth,  but  he  was 
also  responsible  for  the  renaissance  of  entire  areas  of 
repertoire. 

All  of  bel  canto — the  Lucias  and  so  forth — was  really 
his  discovery.   He  was  a  creative  impresario  and  I  thought 
to  do  that  sort  of  work  would  be  fascinating.   I  knew  him 
because  my  father  had  worked  with  him  for  years,  and  so  he 
was  an  old  family  friend. 

When  I  was  finishing  up  at  Columbia,  word  got  out  that 
I  was  going  to  be  "on  the  market."  Actually,  at  that  time 
I  was  really  thinking  more  about  the  recording  industry, 
but  the  musical  world  is  so  small  that  one  of  my  teachers 
was  a  friend  of  Newel  Jenkins  of  Clarion  Concerts,  who  was 
a  good  friend  of  Larry  Wasserman  at  Dispeker  Management, 
who  knew  that  Mr.  Adler  was  looking  for  somebody. 
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Rodzinski: 

Crawford: 

Rodzinski: 

Crawford: 

Rodzinski: 

Crawford: 

Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 
Rodzinski: 


So  Mr.  Adler  called  up  one  day  when  he  came  to  New  York. 
Were  Mr.  Adler  and  your  father  friends? 

No.   Mr.  Adler  told  me  he  was  assistant  chorus  master  in 
Chicago  during  a  productikn  of  Salome  which  my  father 
conducted.  So  I  think  they  were  just  barely  acquaintances. 

He  mentioned  that  your  father  had  studied  with  Franz  Schalk, 
whom  he  considers  as  one  of  his  mentors,  and  I  thought  that 
later  they  had  become  friends. 

No,  my  father  did  study  with  Schalk,  but  I  don't  recall 
his  saying  they  met  then. 

You  came  to  the  company  in  1969.   Tell  me  your  impressions 
of  Mr.  Adler  when  you  met  him. 

Well,  first  I  knew  him  by  reputation,  which  was  simply  that 
he  was  fierce  and  ruthless.   I  thought,  "Who  wants  to  deal 
with  that?"  At  one  point  I  was  supposed  to  call  him,  this 
was  during  our  first  meetings  in  New  York,  and  I  called 
him  a  little  late.   So  when  we  were  setting  up  my  call  to 
him  for  the  following  day,  I  said,  "I'll  call  you  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  and  he  replied,  "Your 
time  or  mine?" 

In  the  first  interviews  he  quizzed  me  to  see  how 
familiar  I  was  with  the  repertoire.   I  said,  "Sure,  I 
know  the  standard  repertoire,  but  the  non-standard 
repertoire,  not  quite."  And  I  wasn't  all  that  familiar 
with  the  standard  repertoire  either,  so  I  had  to  do  a  lot 
of  quick  learning  on  the  job.   By  asking  many  detailed 
questions  he  made  sure  he  knew  just  how  much  I  did  know, 
and  said  (imitating  German  accent):  "Oh,  you  are  green, 
very  green 


" 


Apparently  you  passed  muster. 

Well,  we  went  to  some  auditions  together,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  react  to  each  singer  we  heard  and  I  think  that  was 
what  really  swung  it  because  we  heard  in  a  very  similar 
way  and  our  reactions  were  also  very  similar.   He  liked 
that  and  he  felt  comfortable  with  me  on  a  musical  level. 
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Crawford:   You  were  the  first  to  have  the  title  "artistic  administrator.' 
What  was  he  looking  for? 

Rodzinski:   The  company  was  expanding,  and  the  staff  was  beginning  to 
grow.   Gary  Fifield,  my  immediate  predecessor,  took  care 
of  both  the  artistic  and  administrative  assistance. 
Eventually  my  job  also  got  divided  in  two.   It  seems  every 
time  somebody  left  two  people  replaced  that  person. 

Crawford:   Yes,  I've  noticed  that. 


The  Job:   Casting,  Scheduling,  Contracting,  Negotiating, 
Overseeing 


Rodzinski:   There  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  do. 
Crawford:   What  was  your  role? 

Rodzinski:   There  were  many.   One  was  to  sit  in  his  office  when 

anything  artistic  was  being  discussed.   But  to  get  my 
work  done,  whenever  I  could  possibly  sneak  out  of  his 
office  without  being  noticed,  I  would.   I  learned  that 
trick  from  Otto  Guth ,  who  was  very  good  at  it.   He  had  a 
wonderful  way — he  would  get  up,  say  something,  and  pretend 
that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  talking  to  Mr.  Adler  when  he 
was  walking  out  of  the  room.   I  learned  that  was  the  best 
way  to  get  out  without  his  calling  you  back.   If  you  walked 
out  while  talking  and  closed  the  door  behind  you  while  still 
talking  it  worked.   I  don't  know  why — it  was  like  camouflage, 
[laughter] 

I  worked  on  casting,  scheduling,  contracts,  negotiations, 
overseeing  day-to-day  operations,  etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera. 
Casting  would  involve  the  preparation  of  casting  sheets 
and  coming  up  with  suggestions. 

Scheduling  was  the  most  difficult  thing  that  I  had  to 
do.   For  each  season  I  had  to  prepare  the  perfect  schedule, 
which  was,  of  course,  impossible.   I  think  there  were  two 
or  three  hundred  variables  you  had  to  keep  in  mind  at  all 
times.   To  do  a  schedule  would  take  about  an  hour  or  two, 
and  I  probably  had  to  do  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  those 
schedules  before  he  found  one  that  he  accepted. 
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Rodzinski:   It  was  like  a  chess  game — actually,  it  was  great  fun,  but 
the  frustrating  thing  was  that  when  you  came  up  with  the 
optimal  schedule,  and  said,  "Listen,  there  is^  no  other 
better  solution,"  he  would  do  something  to  the  schedule 
which  involved  breaking  one  of  the  rules. 

I'd  say,  "Well,  excuse  me,  if  I'd  been  allowed  to 
do  that...!   How  come  you  can  do  that  and  I  can't?"  And 
he'd  reply,  "Because  I  am  the  boss!" 

Crawford:   What  rules  did  he  break? 

Rodzinski:   Oh,  he  would  do  outrageous  things.   For  instance,  we  never 
performed  on  Thursdays.   This  was  during  the  1972  Ring. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  major  rehearsal  problem,  he  simply 
moved  a  Wednesday  performance  to  Thursday  and  made 
Wednesday  a  rehearsal  day.   I  protested,  "We  can't  perform 
on  Thursdays,"  and  he  replied,  "Well,  we  can  now." 

Those  were  the  kinds  of  things  he  would  do.   Some  of 
my  other  basic  duties  included  looking  at  new  scores, 
being  involved  with  developing  a  so-called  "cover  system," 
overseeing  the  rehearsal  department,  auditioning,  and  so 
forth.   He  would  always  look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  daily 
schedule  which,  as  I'm  sure  you  remember,  was  a  tremendously 
complex  affair,  and  which  the  rehearsal  department  would 
prepare.   That  too  was  like  a  chess  game.   You  had  three 
or  four  operas  running  and  three  or  four  in  rehearsal — 
it  was  a  madhouse. 

Crawford:  Some  artists  who  were  singing  several  roles  protested  that 
at  times  they  didn't  know  what  they  would  be  singing  until 
the  afternoon  before  next  day's  rehearsal. 

Rodzinski:   Sure,  but  that's  okay  even  in  organized  theaters,  which 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  was.   People  knew  their  exact 
performance  schedules  months  ahead  of  time,  as  opposed 
to  New  York  City  Opera  where  they  read  in  the  newspaper 
what  they  are  going  to  be  singing.   But  rehearsal  schedules 
have  to  be  flexible  and  amended  daily. 

Crawford:   Oh,  I  didn't  mean  the  selection  of  repertoire,  but  the 
scene,  act,  that  sort  of  thing. 
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Rodzinski:   Remember,  we  had  weekly  schedules,  which  were  superseded 
by  the  dailies,  and  the  dailies  were  always  dictated  by 
the  directors  and  conductors  at  the  end  of  each  day. 
There  were  some  last  minute  changes,  but  not  more  than  at 
other  theaters. 

The  head  of  the  rehearsal  department  would  spend 
nearly  all  day  working  on  daily  schedules  to  get  the 
perfect  conflict-free  schedule.   Then  it  would  come  to  me 
and  I  would  go  over  it  with  a  fine  toothed  comb  before 
going  to  Mr.  Adler  for  final  approval,  at  least  for  about 
the  first  four  years  of  my  being  there.   Mr.  Adler  had  an 
uncanny  eye  for  the  tiniest  error  or  problem  on  the 
schedule  and  would  spot  any  instantly.   It  would  have 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  all  of  us  who  had  pored  over  these 
schedules  for  hours. 

One  of  the  stories  I  love  to  tell  about  Mr.  Adler 
which  illustrates  so  much  about  his  abilities  (and  which 
I  think  no  other  impresario  could  do  in  America  any  more) 
has  to  do  with  a  new  production  of  Meistersinger . 

It  was  one  or  two  days  before  the  piano  dress  as  I 
recall,  and  Mr.  Adler  was  proofing  the  daily  schedule.   He 
asked,  "By  the  way,  Richard,  where  is  your  rehearsal  for 
the  second  act  curtain?"   I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  He 
continued,  "We  are  approaching  the  final  dress,  and  when 
do  you  plan  to  rehearse  the  second  act  curtain?"   "I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about."  "What  do  you  mean — don't 
you  know  anything?  Don't  you  realize  that  in  every 
professional  theater,  one  always  calls  a  rehearsal  for  an 
accompanist ,  and  the  man  who  gives  the  cues  to  the  curtain 
man,  and  the  curtain  man,  so  that  you  can  rehearse  over 
and  over  again  exactly  when  you  start  lowering  the  curtain 
so  that  it  hits  the  stage  floor  on  exactly  that  last 
staccato  chord  at  the  end  of  the  second  act?   It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  curtains  in  all  the  literature,  and 
any  good  theater  has  to  schedule  such  a  rehearsal." 

I  bowed,   "Thank  you  very  much,  now  I  know!"  And 
I  really  doubt  whether  anybody  else  in  America  today 
knows  to  do  that.  God  knows,  there  probably  aren't  too 
many  people  in  Europe  either  who  know  about  that. 
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Rodzinski:   But  that  is  typical  of  the  detail  with  which  he  was  concerned 
and  of  the  schooling  from  which  he  came.   That  wonderful 
schooling  filled  with  tradition,  but  also  with  a  sensitivity 
for  the  theatrical  aspects  which  I  guess  he  inherited  from 
Reinhardt.   The  composite  of  these  details  made  for  the  great 
theatrical  evenings  in  San  Francisco. 

Crawford:   Did  you  ever  see  any  house  equal  those? 

Rodzinski:   No.   Nobody  who  had  that  total  mastery  of  all  aspects  of 

production.   Not  only  did  he  know  what  was  going  on  in  the 
pit — his  knowledge  of  music  was  fantastic — but  he  had  also 
a  keen  awareness  of  stagecraft.   He  was  always  screaming 
at  rehearsals  about  a  chorister's  hemline  or  about  somebody's 
not  wearing  gloves  or  wearing  shoes,  or  boots  from  the  wrong 
period.   Or  the  slightest  wrinkle  in  the  cyclorama  or  a  drop— 
anything  visual. 

Crawford:   Apart  from  the  extraordinary  visual  memory  was  there  genius? 

Rodzinski:   Of  course.   And  he  was  so  aware.   Aware  and  trained;  he 
questioned  absolutely  everything. . .And  usually  had  the 
answers. 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  in  the  Theater:   Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle, 
Paul  Hager  and  August  Everding 


Crawford:   Ponnelle  said  something  similar  to  that. 

Rodzinski:   To  see  them  together  was  fascinating,  because  Ponnelle 
had  not  only  talent  and  great  flair,  but  he  also  had  a 
very  assertive  manner.   Mr.  Adler  had  one  over  on  Ponnelle 
because  he  had  introduced  him  to  America,  so  he  felt  he 
could  tell  him  what  to  do,  and  the  fights  they  would  get 
into! 

When  Ponnelle  first  presented  the  first  act  of  Otello, 
in  which  he  had  a  large  crane  that  was  supposed  to  be 
unloading  Otello 's  ship,  there  were  supposed  to  be  dead 
Turks  hanging  in  the  ropes,  and  Mr.  Adler  was  screaming  at 
Ponnelle,  "You  can't  do  this!"  Ponnelle  held  on,  saying, 
"This  is  realism."  Mr.  Adler  countered,  "What  do  you  mean 
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Rodzinski:   by  realism — do  you  want  to  have  dead  fish  onstage  and 

stink  up  the  whole  house  while  you  are  at  it?  There  is 
no  money  for  a  crane.   Out  goes  the  crane."  Out  it  went, 
and  Ponnelle  almost  went  too. 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  accepted  bodies  in  the  rigging  of  that  controversial 
Ponnelle  Dutchman ,  though! 

Rodzinski:   In  Dutchman ,  he  went  along  with  Ponnelle 's  vision.   It 
didn't  bother  him.   But  the  first  act  of  Rigoletto,  for 
example,  was  supposed  to  take  place  on  a  lake.   Ponnelle 
had  designed  the  whole  affair  on  black  linoleum  and  the 
duke's  party  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  boats  on  the 
lake.   Mr.  Adler  just  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't  buy  this. 
This  is  nonsensical." 

Then  in  Cosi,  there  was  the  biggest  fight  I've  seen 
between  the  two  of  them.   Mr.  Adler  boycotted  the  final 
rehearsals.   I  can't  exactly  recall  why,  but  I  do  remember 
for  the  piano  dress  he  could  not  resist  sneaking  into  a 
box  seat,  and  we  had  to  be  sure  we  weren't  going  to  be 
seen  by  Ponnelle.   He  didn't  want  to  admit  to  Ponnelle 
that  he  was  sticking  his  nose  back  into  the  theater,  but 
he  couldn't  keep  his  nose  out  of  it.   [laughter]   It  was 
no  big  conceptual  problem  in  Cosi,  just  some  directorial 
thing,  I  believe. 

Crawford:    Just  how  far  did  he  go  with  directors  in  interfering? 

Rodzinski:   It  depended  on  the  director  and  the  director's  abilities. 
With  people  he  could  influence  he  would  go  as  far  as  he 
wanted.   He  would  hold  nothing  back.   He'd  say,  "You  have 
to  restate  it  completely." 

In  his  last  season,  after  the  dress  rehearsal  of  that 
Aida  in  1981,  he  called  a  meeting — it  may  have  been  after 
the  orchestra  run-through — of  all  the  tech  people,  of 
John  Priest  and  the  director  and  designer,  and  they  worked 
until  four  in  the  morning  because  Mr.  Adler  said,  "This 
and  this  and  this  must  go.   I'm  sorry,  I'm  just  not  going 
to  accept  this."  This  all  because  of  Wanamaker,  the  director, 
who  really  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  anyway. 

Crawford:   These  things  weren't  picked  up  in  earlier  meetings? 
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Rodzinski:   It  was  hard  to  tell  what  was  really  going  to  happen.   Nobody 
really  knew  if  Wanamaker  would  make  just  a  bit  of  a  mess 
of  things.   With  Paul  Hager,  he  argued  about  a  lot  of 
things,  but  Paul  was  very  authoritative,  very  Germanic, 
and  very  strong,  so  he  just  held  his  ground.   He  had  things 
pretty  well  thought  through  and  so  he  didn't  take  any  guff 
from  Mr.  Adler. 

The  biggest  directorial  fight  was  with  August  Everding, 
when  he  came  to  do  the  new  Don  Giovanni, 1974.   To  his 
credit,  I  must  say  he  did  try  to  get  out  of  the  production 
sometime  in  March  or  April  because  he  said  he  wouldn't  have 
time  to  prepare  for  it.   Mr.  Adler  just  thought  he  had 
something  else  he  wanted  to  do  and  so  Mr.  Adler  refused  to 
let  him  out  of  the  production. 

When  Everding  arrived  for  the  summer  tech,  it  became 
readily  apparent  that  he  really  had  not  prepared  himself. 
When  he  was  blocking  the  chorus  he  was  making  directorial 
mistakes,  he  was  using  the  wrong  groupings  of  choristers 
for  the  Don  Giovanni  servants  and  so  forth  and  they  would 
say  to  him,  "We're  sorry  but  we're  in  the  preceding  scene 
and  won't  have  time  for  a  costume  change."  He  was 
learning  from  the  choristers,  which  was  a  little  embarrassing, 

When  the  final  rehearsals  began  we  were  still  getting 
a  lot  of  negative  feedback,  and  he  was  already  the  intendant 
in  Munich,  or  Hamburg...? 

Crawford:   He  is  in  Munich,  isn't  he? 

Rodzinski:   Yes,  but  he  isn't  infiendant.   He's  been  kicked  so  far 

upstairs  that  he  is  the  general  director  of  all  musical 
life  in  Germany,  or  something  like  that.   Very  highly 
paid,  and  no  responsibility.   [laughs]   But  then  he  was 
in  Hamburg,  I  guess.   Still,  he  wasn't  just  a  stage  director, 
he  was  a  powerful  and  important  colleague. 

Didn't  make  any  difference  to  Mr.  Adler.   At  the 
first  piano  dress  rehearsal,  things  were  going  terribly. 
Tension  was  mounting  by  the  minute.   Everding  was  sitting 
over  at  the  production  desk  and  Mr.  Adler  and  I  and  a 
few  others  of  us  were  sitting  across  the  aisle  as  usual. 
Everding  just  kept  grumbling  about  this  and  that  and  blaming 
everybody  else  for  his  own  shortcomings  but  Mr.  Adler  was 
remaining  absolutely  still. 
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Rodzinski:   I  had  never  seen  him  be  so  quiet,  biting  his  lip.   Until 
a  cart  rolled  on  stage  on  which  there  were  supposed  to 
have  been  two  little  puppets.   Everding  noticed  them 
missing  and  said  something  in  German  about  the  "shit  prop 
department. " 

The  one  department  of  the  entire  operation  that 
Mr.  Adler  was  not  down  on  was  the  prop  department  that 
year,  and  when  Everding  said  that,  that  was  the  final 
straw.   Mr.  Adler  flew  out  of  his  chair — how  he  got  to 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  I  will  never  know — in  one-tenth 
of  a  second  he  was  standing  right  in  front  of  Everding  and 
yelling:   "Everding,  you  are  not  prepared  for  this  opera! 
The  reason  the  puppets  are  not  there  is  that  you  didn't 
ask  for  the  puppets.   You  don't  know  anything  about  what 
you  are  doing.   Ever  since  you've  been  here  you  have  shown 
over  and  over  that  you  don't  know  anything."  To  which 
Everding  replied,  "Adler,  you  are  a  liar!" 

"Me  a  liar!   Me_  a  liar!   The  whole  world  knows  that 
there  is  no  greater  liar  and  more  dishonest  person  in  the 
business  than  you,  Everding!" 

This  at  full  voice  so  everybody  in  the  theater  and 
onstage  could  hear  every  word.   I  was  sure  it  would  come 
to  blows.   They  were  both  shaking  and  seemingly  about  to 
let  one  fly! 

Crawford:    How  was  it  resolved?  I  remember  that  the  production  was 
not  well  received. 

Rodzinski:   It  was  a  strange  production.   Basically  they  didn't  talk 
to  each  other  during  the  whole  production,  orchestra  run- 
throughs  and  all.   I  think  we  didn't  go  into  the  theater, 
or  Mr.  Adler  would  sit  in  the  back  row,  just  boycotting 
the  production  at  that  point. 

On  opening  night,  after  the  final  curtain  came  down, 
Mr.  Adler  and  Everding  were  backstage — about  thirty  feet 
from  each  other.   Everding  looked  over  at  Mr.  Adler  and 
cocked  his  head  to  the  left  and  Mr.  Adler  looked  at 
Everding  and  cocked  his  head  to  the  right.   Sheepishly 
grinning  at  each  other,  they  approached  each  other  and 
embraced.   And  then  Everding,  in  one  final  gesture,  slugged 
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Rodzinski:   Adler  on  the  back — a  big  bear  hug  type  slug — as  if  to 
say  "You  old  bastard,"  and  knocked  Mr.  Adler 's  glasses 
off.   It  was  wonderful;  Mr.  Adler  gave  him  a  huge  slug 
back,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Crawford:   Wonderful  story! 
Rodzinski:   It  was  incredible. 


Adler  and  His  Talent  for  "Forgetting  the  Bad" 


Crawford: 


Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 


How  was  Mr.  Adler  with  artists? 
less  the  same  treatment? 


Did  they  all  get  more  or 


One  of  his  tremendous  assets  was  that  he  never  carried 
grudges.   He  always  said  he  had  a  talent  for  forgetting 
the  bad. 

I'll  never  forget  once  when  he  was  about  to  rehire 
someone  in  the  publicity  department.   I  cautioned,  "Wait 
a  minute.   Don't  you  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  left?"   "No,  did  we  have  any  problems?"   [laughs] 
His  memory  was  otherwise  perfect.   But  the  bad  things — he 
kept  saying:   "If  I  remembered  all  the  bad  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  go  on." 

So  he  didn't  have  long  hates  or  dislikes.   He  was 
fond  of  certain  artists  more  than  others,  but  he  didn't 
hold  things  against  artists.   It  wasn't  just  a  question  of 
how  good  or  bad  they  were,  it  was  a  question  of  how  hard 
they  tried.   If  somebody  really  tried  hard,  that  was  what 
really  counted.   That  everybody  give  about  100  percent  of 
their  best. 

Let  me  go  back  to  something  we  touched  on  about  the  staff. 
You  said  you  were  in  his  office  all  day  every  day,  which 
I  know  perfectly  well  to  be  true.   Who  else  was  in  there 
and  why? 
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The  Operation;   Staff  and  Feedback 


Rodzinski:   He  liked  to  work  by  bouncing  ideas  off  other  people.   He 
needed  other  people  to  feed  off.   He  was  never  alone  in 
there,  except  for  maybe  a  moment  here  and  there,  to  get 
up  and  go  to  the  bathroom.   He  always  liked  somebody  to 
be  there  so  he  could  dictate.   Dictating  into  a  machine 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question.   He  had  to  see 
somebody's  eyes  respond.   When  he  spoke  on  the  telephone, 
he  also  needed  someone  in  his  office  for  feedback.   He 
would  always  want  somebody  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk 
to  whom  he  could  look  or  smile  or  wink,  and  see  their 
reactions.   That  electricity  was  necessary,  and  so  whomever 
he  could  cajole  into  being  with  him,  whom  he  liked  to  have 
around,  he  did. 

In  the  earlier  days  he  was  a  dynamo.   Repeat 
performance  evenings  were  usually  spent  with  Otto  Guth, 
casting  future  seasons.   That  is  what  that  time  was  used 
for:   discussing  who  sang  what,  where;  what  reviews  did 
they  have.   Sometimes  I  would  sneak  out  of  the  room  at 
that  time,  because  that  was  a  good  time  for  me  to  get 
things  done  such  as  schedules  for  the  future  seasons  and 
whatnot.   I'd  work  in  my  office. 

But  often,  as  it  got  late  and  I  grew  tired,  I'd  amble 
back  into  Mr.  Adler's  office  just  to  get  my  batteries 
charged  again.   Being  in  there  five  or  ten  minutes  as  he 
would  be  shooting  out  sparks  gave  me  a  lot  more  energy 
to  go  back  to  my  office  to  work. 


Choosing  the  Repertoire:   The  Grand  Plan 


Crawford:   Everybody  picked  that  up.   Let's  talk  about  that  cycle  of 
repertoire  selection.   How  was  that  worked  out? 

Rodzinski:   Many  different  ways.   Basically,  he  would  hold  meetings 
with  most  of  the  important  artists  while  they  were  in 
San  Francisco.   They  would  discuss  future  seasons,  dates, 
and  repertoire.   Then,  during  his  European  trips,  a  lot 
of  the  repertoire  would  get  settled  in  discussions  with 
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Rodzinski:   new  artists  or  directors  or  conductors,  or  in  seeing  a 

production  that  he  may  have  particularly  enjoyed  for  one 
reason  or  another.   It  was  a  slow  process — I  guess  one 
would  sketch  about  three  seasons  out  in  those  days. 

Crawford:   Was  he  late  in  the  process  at  that  time  compared  to  other 
houses? 


Rodzinski:   No,  no,  no.   He  became  late  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  when  the  rest  of  the  world  went  crazy.   In 
other  words,  in  the  good  old  days,  you  used  to  plan  one 
season  at  a  time.   At  the  time  I  was  there  in  the  late  60s, 
early  70s,  you  planned  for  the  following  season  in  detail, 
the  season  after  that  was  in  outline,  and  the  season 
beyond  that  was  sketchy — you  had  a  few  ideas. 

And  then  the  Joan  Ingpens  of  this  world,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Paris,  and  three  or  four  others, 
started  planning  four  or  five  or  more  seasons  ahead. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  Met  we  had  the  debut  of  Christian 
Boesch,  who  flew  over  as  a  replacement  for  the  Papageno — 
he  was  wonderful.   But  Joan  Ingpen  had  already  locked 
everything  in  for  the  next  five  years,  so  despite  his 
tremendous  popular  success,  there  was  nowhere  to  insett 
him,  because  everything  was  sealed. 

That  kind  of  inflexibility  is  the  death  of  the 
business.   One  must  maintain  the  flexibility  to  make  changes 
and  grab  new  talents. 

In  the  latter  1970s  Mr.  Adler  started  falling  a  little 
behind.   He  was  getting  a  little  less  resolute  and  had  a 
little  more  trouble  making  decisions — well,  not  decisions — 
compromises.   That  is  an  important  distinction,  because 
Mr.  Adler  was  always  extremely  fast  at  making  a  decision 
which  didn't  involve  a  compromise. 

But  the  moment  it  involved  an  artistic  concession, 
that's  when  the  problem  started.   "But  Mr.  Adler,  you  know 
there  ^s_  no  better  Amneris  than  so  and  so."  "Well — find 
one!"  he'd  reply. 

Crawford:   He  always  talked  about  balance — and  his  seasons  were  well 
balanced — and  seeking  what  was  new  and  unusual.   How  did 
he  go  about  that? 
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Rodzinski:   By  reading  every  morning  before  he  came  to  work — reading 

everything  about  opera  voraciously  in  all  the  international 
opera  publications.   He  knew  what  was  going  on  all  over 
the  globe  and  which  productions  were  being  done  by  whom, 
where,  and  when  and  with  what  results;  keeping  his  eyes  and 
ears  open  all  the  time  and  of  course  going  to  see  them 
whenever  he  could.   Those  European  trips  of  his  were  mapped 
out  like  military  campaigns.   He  would  start  planning  months 
before  his  trip,  sitting  with  his  secretary,  scheduling 
every  single  day.   He  would  know  which  performance  was 
happening  which  day,  who  was  playing,  where  and  when,  and 
would  plan  his  trip  accordingly. 

Crawford:   Did  you  travel  with  him? 

Rodzinski:   Only  once.   We  met  in  Germany,  and  I  think  he  wanted  me 

to  go  at  that  particular  time  because  there  were  too  many 
things  for  him  to  hear,  so  he  sent  me  to  cover  what  he 
couldn't  on  that  trip. 

Crawford:   Did  you  write  your  impressions  down,  or  did  you  report 
to  him  verbally? 

Rodzinski:   Verbally. 


The  Artists  and  San  Francisco:   "The  Most  Professional 
House" 


Crawford:   All  the  great  singers  came  to  San  Francisco  during  the 

Adler  years.   Why  did  they  come  so  far,  and  for  fees  that 
reportedly  were  not  top  fees? 

Rodzinski:   Primarily  because  of  the  standards  of  excellence  and 

because  it  was  the  most  professional  house.   When  I  was 
asking  around  about  San  Francisco  after  I  had  first  been 
offered  the  job,  the  man  who  was  then  president  of  RCA 
records  said,  "Look,  the  Met  is  obviously  the  biggest  in 
America.   The  Chicago  Opera  is  the  most  glamorous  because 
it  has  the  most  money;  San  Francisco  is  by  far  the  most 
professional. " 
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Rodzinski:   I  think  a  lot  of  artists  recognized  this  tremendous  degree 
of  professionalism.   They  knew  they  would  be  cast  in  fine 
productions  with  the  best  colleagues  available  and 
excellent  directors.   The  conducting  staff  was  a  little 
weak  sometimes. 

Crawford:   Why? 

Rodzinski:   Well,  it  was  hard  to  get  good  guest  conductors,  which  it 
still  is,  even  at  the  Met,  because  most  of  the  good 
conductors  are  so  busy  involved  being  directors  of  their 
own  theaters.   They  have  very  little  time  to  guest  conduct. 
Our  orchestra  was  a  very  decent  orchestra,  but  not  a  great 
orchestra.   And  dealing  with  Mr.  Adler  was  very  difficult. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Adler  was  particularly  difficult  with 
those  conductors  who  were  not  the  best.   I  had  never 
really  seen  him  work  with  a  great  conductor.   With  the 
better  conductors,  he  was  okay.   With  Dohnanyi,  for 
example,  there  was  no  interference.   Even  with  Varviso,  he 
was  on  good  behavior. 

Yes,  the  fees  were  low,  but  they  did  have  fulfilling 
seasons,  and  Mr.  Adler  was  able  to  offer  them  things  that 
were  of  interest.   He  would  meet  with  them  over  Sachertorte 
in  Vienna  and  say,  "Well,  now  what  would  you  like  to  do?" 

He  did  do  a  lot  for  artists — certainly  for  a  Leonie 
(Rysanek)  or  a  Pavarotti  or  Sutherland,  Home,  Domingo, 
Carreras  and  so  forth. 

He  rarely  started  with  an  opera  in  mind,  and  then 
try  to  cast  it.   He  would  get  the  most  important  artists 
and  build  productions  with  them  in  mind.   And  then, 
San  Francisco  is  a  beautiful  place  to  be. 


Leaving  San  Francisco  for  the  Met 


Crawford:   You  were  at  the  Met  for  a  time.   What  would  you  want  to 
say  about  the  two  companies  by  way  of  comparison? 
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Rodzinski:   Well,  the  Met  is  a  big  machine  that  just  runs  itself.   You 
can't  stop  it.   In  San  Francisco  we  were  still  small 
enough  so  that  everything  was  of  concern  to  us.   At  the 
Met,  I  seldom  knew  anything  about  what  was  going  on  onstage. 
It  was  just  a  huge  monolithic  institution  that  you  knew  you 
could  change  a  singer  here,  plug  another  in  there,  but 
it  would  just  keep  rolling  along. 

When  I  left  San  Francisco,  which  I  did  because  the 
Met  simply  made  me  an  offer  I  couldn't  refuse,  Mr.  Adler 
wasn't  terribly  happy  with  me.   He  didn't  like  people 
leaving  him  at  all.   We  were  barely  on  speaking  terms  for 
the  last  month  as  my  replacements  were  coming  in,  and  I  was 
training  them. 

Finally  came  that  last  day  and  Mr.  Adler  called  me 
into  his  office  and  asked  me  to  sit  down.   He  wanted  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  my  future.   I  can't  remember  exactly 
what  he  said,  but  he  alluded  to  some  casting  at  the  Met, 
and  I  shrugged  and  said,  "Oh,  well,  the  Met...."   In  some 
way  I  belittled  the  Met.  I  put  it  down  because  I  felt  it 
was  appropriate  in  front  of  him  to  put  it  down  the  way  he 
was  always  putting  it  down:   "Look  at  the  Met,  look  at 
the  casting!"  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Adler  then  looked  at  me  very  earnestly  and  said, 
"Now  listen.   You  can't  say  that,  and  I  don't  want  to  ever 
hear  you  say  that,  because  now  you  are  going  to  be  working 
for  them.   It  is  a  great  company  to  which  you  will  be 
devoting  your  life.   You  must  stand  up  for  them,  defend 
them,  be  proud  of  the  organization.   I_  can  put  it  down — 
because  that  is  my  rival  company,  but  you  can't." 

Crawford:   A  strong  sense  of  loyalty. 

Rodzinski:   Yes.   Tremendously  strong  sense  of  loyalty. 

Crawford:   Did  he  forgive  you  at  the  last  for  abandoning  ship,  as  it 
were? 

Rodzinski:   Oh — we  got  up,  we  embraced  at  that  point,  and  all  of  a 

sudden  there  were  tears  rolling  down  our  faces,  and  it  was 
a  beautiful  parting.   We  were  both  very  choked  up. 
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A  Brief  Return  for  the  Last  Adler  Season 


Crawford:   You  came  back  to  the  company  in  1981,  Mr.  Adler 's  last  year. 
Why? 

Rodzinski:   That  was  because  Calvin  (Simmons)  was  doing  the  Lady  Macbeth 
of  Mtsensk  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  which  my  father 
had  premiered  in  Cleveland  back  in  the  30s,  and  I  think 
Marian  (Lever)  sort  of  engineered  my  return.   She  planted 
in  Mr.  Adler 's  ear  that  I  could  do  a  press  conference  and 
also  be  on  a  panel  for  a  guild  lecture.   So  I  flew  over  for 
ten  days.   I  just  had  ten  days  worth  of  clothing. 

At  that  point,  the  musical  assistant,  John  Minor, 
had  just  received  an  offer  to  conduct  Evita  on  Broadway, 
and  Mr.  Adler,  clever  as  he  was,  obviously  never  would  have 
let  Minor  go  just  two  days  into  the  season,  but  he  thought, 
"Richard's  around."  I  knew  it  the  minute  I  saw  Minor  come 
out  of  that  office  and  say,  "Mr.  Adler  said  I  can  go."  There 
was  obviously  going  to  be  a  call  for  me  within  minutes 
to  go  into  that  office  and  find  out  if  there  was  any  way 
he  could  entice  me  to  stay  for  the  season. 

He  had  tried  very  hard  during  the  preceding  couple 
of  years,  after  I  left  the  Met,  to  persuade  me  to  come 
back.   "Come  on — spend  my  last  season  with  me,"  that  kind 
of  thing. 

I  kept  resisting.   "I  really  can't — I'm  out  of  this 
business."  But  then  I  did  stay  on  through  the  season — 
the  next  two  or  three  months. 

Crawford:   What  changes  did  you  see  in  1981  from  that  period  of  great 
growth  in  the  70s? 

Rodzinski:   Not  very  much.   Oh,  he  had  aged,  and  several  things  that 
go  along  with  that  were  apparent,  but  otherwise  he  still 
wanted  to  retain  as  much  of  an  iron  handed  control  as 
possible  and  was  still  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the 
operation.   He  still  had  plenty  of  lungs  with  which  to 
scream  at  people. 
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Rodzinski:   The  standards  had  slipped  a  little,  but  that  was  why  I 

had  left  the  Met — the  standards  were  slipping  everywhere. 
There  are  so  many  explanations:   the  jet  age — people  are 
flying  too  much;  people  sing  too  much  and  burn  out 
quickly.   There  is  a  dearth  of  singers  who  can  fill  a  four 
thousand-seat  auditorium.   In  the  smaller  opera  companies 
I  think  you  can  still  do  a  lot  of  interesting  work.   There 
just  aren't  enough  singers  to  go  around  to  all  these  large 
theaters  and  maintain  the  standards,  really. 


Key  Staff  and  Board  Members 


Crawford:   We've  touched  on  the  staff.   Who  did  Mr.  Adler  rely  on? 

Rodzinski:   He  relied  on  his  administrative  assistants  very  much.   Ann 
Farris  was  wonderful,  of  course.   She  had  a  dynamic  and 
positive  attitude  and  didn't  let  herself  get  slapped 
around  as  some  others  had.   She  had  that  wonderful  good 
humor  about  her  too,  and  was  very  bright  and  efficient  and 
knew  how  to  handle  him  perfectly.   Ruth  [Felt]  was  also 
excellent  with  him,  but  in  a  more  quiet,  subdued  way, 
much  more  passive  than  Ann.   He  suffered  a  tremendous  loss 
when  Robert  Watt  Miller  died,  because  he  had  truly  acted 
as  his  mentor  for  so  many  years. 

Crawford:   What  was  that  relationship  like? 

Rodzinski:   Father  and  son.   Robert  Watt  Miller  was  a  very  strong  and 
dignified  man.   I'll  never  forget  the  day  he  died.   Mr. 
Adler  was  really  destroyed.   He  was  really  destroyed.   He 
had  lost  a  great  part  of  his  guidance  and  support  in 
San  Francisco.   The  story  had  it  that  they  used  to  go  to 
board  meetings,  and  the  trustees  would  say  what  they  had 
to  say  and  would  bicker  about  this  and  that,  and  after 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Adler  and  Mr.  Miller  would  go  off  to  a 
room  by  themselves  and  would  settle  all  the  real  business 
the  way  it  needed  to  be  done. 

So  Mr.  Adler  knew  that  with  Mr.  Miller's  passing  away 
that  kind  of  relationship 'would  no  longer  exist,  and  that 
is  when  he  began  to  have  to,  as  he  put  it,  "teach  people 
how  to  be  presidents  of  boards." 
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Crawford:   Did  Prentice  Cobb  Hale  fit  those  shoes  at  all? 
Rodzinski:   No.   Nobody  really  did  after  Robert  Watt  Miller. 

Crawford:   Gwin  Follis  felt  very  close  to  Mr.  Adler  during  the  time 
he  was  chairman  of  the  board.   That  was  a  special 
relationship. 

Rodzinski:  Yes,  that  was.   He  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  him,  and  I 
think  he  always  called  him  "Mr.  Follis."  He  also 
respected  Howard  Skinner  very  much. 

Crawford:   Howard  Skinner  died  in  1971,  so  those  losses  came  very 
close  together. 

Rodzinski:   Very  close  together.   Max  Azinoff  too,  in  his  own  wonderful 
way,  was  somebody  who  Mr.  Adler  could  take  a  lot  from.   Max 


was  especially  good  in  union  negotiations, 
sensational  way  of  calming  Mr.  Adler. 


He  had  a 


He  had  a  delightful  way  of  looking  at  things,  too. 
I'll  never  forget  him  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
after  one  of  those  all-night  sessions.   He  walked  into 
my  office,  shaking  his  head,  muttering,  "You  know,  Richard, 
in  industry,  you  go  out  with  the  guys  during  negotiations, 
you  sit  down  together,  have  a  cigar,  talk  about  the  kids, 
you  talk  turkey.   You  can  deal  with  these  people.   But 
musicians — they're  crazy!"   [laughs]   He  just  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  understand  musicians. 


The  Critics:   Martin  Bernheimer  and  the  Demise  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Season 


Crawford:   Let  me  ask  you  about  the  media.   What  did  he  think  of  the 
critics?  He  always  claimed  he  didn't  read  reviews,  but 
the  minute  there  was  something  strongly  negative,  we  would 
get  a  call  in  the  press  department  to  answer  it  somehow, 
to  call  the  reviewer  or  the  paper,  complain,  protest. 
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Rodzinski:   I  don't  think  he  thought  of  the  press  collectively;  I 
think  he  thought  of  the  critics  individually.   I  don't 
remember  any  disdain  for  the  press  as  such.   He  certainly 
had  disdain  for  managers — artists'  managers — whom  he 
considered  to  be  a  bunch  of  dishonest  creeps.   Usually 
legitimately  so,  I  might  add.   But  as  far  as  press  was 
concerned  I  don't  remember  him  making  any  sweeping 
generalizations . 

Crawford:    But  did  what  they  wrote  and  said  weigh  with  him  much? 

Rodzinski:   Well,  yes.   Bernheimer  was  a  real  problem  for  us.   Bernheimer 
effectively  killed  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  Los  Angeles. 

Crawford:   How  so? 

Rodzinski:   He  just  tore  us  apart  in  1969.   I  think  that  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  our  not  returning  there  afterwards. 
Then  there  was  a  long  hiatus  before  we  went  back  in  1969. 
The  1969  season  was  not  too  terrific  and  of  course  it 
also  took  place  at  that  awful  Shrine  Auditorium,  a  huge 
barn. 

Crawford:   Hadn't  there  also  been  some  crime  in  that  part  of  the  city 
which  kept  people  from  attending  those  performances? 

Rodzinski:   Right.   There  was  a  lot  of  fear  of  crime.   But  Bernheimer 
just  slashed  us  up,  and  often  legitimately.   I  think 
everything  he  said,  although  a  little  bit  cruelly  stated 
perhaps,  was  somewhat  legitimate,  so  that  made  any  return 
difficult. 

Crawford:   Mr.  Adler  often  came  to  the  press  room  to  speak  to 
Bernheimer,  when  he  attended  performances. 

Rodzinski:   I  think  he  always  respected  Bernheimer.   All  of  us  did 
and  still  do.   He's  a  bright  man  and  he  knows  what  he's 
talking  about.   I  think  Mr.  Adler  always  felt  that  as 
long  as  somebody  was  bright  and  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  so  what  if  he  was  a  son  of  a  bitch. 

Crawford:   That  was  something  he  could  understand. 
Rodzinski:   Precisely!   [laughs] 
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Educating  the  Next  Generation  of  Opera  Audiences 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  audiences.   It  seemed  Mr.  Adler  had  a 
lot  of  respect  for  his  audiences. 

Rodzinski:   Yes,  he  did.   I  can't  remember  him  ever  saying  anything 

disparaging  about  the  audience.   Oh,  you  know,  "The  audience 
wants  this  or  that,"  but  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  bad 
even  in  jest  about  the  audience. 

Crawford:   Did  he  talk  about  training  the  audience?   In  terms  of 
getting  them  to  accept  more  than  just  the  standard 
repertoire? 

Rodzinski:   No,  he  just  did  it.   I  don't  know  how  much  of  a  sense  of 
mission  he  had — it  was  just  organic  to  him  that  one  does 
new  and  different  things.   He  trained  the  audience  in  the 
sense  of  creating  efforts  a  la  Western  Opera  and  Brown  Bag 
Opera  and  Spring  Opera.   And  the  student  matinees — he  felt 
terribly  strongly  about  those. 

When  the  guild  would  call  to  say  they  had  no  money 
and  wanted  to  cut  back  to  four  matinees,  he  wouldn't  hear 
of  that.   You  had  to  keep  those  five  student  matinees  in 
there  come  hell  or  high  water  and  he  would  yell  at  them, 
"Go  out  and  raise  more  money  or  do  something  else,  but 
don't  cut  back  on  that!"  He  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
educational  aspects  of  opera. 

There  was  one  thing  that  might  provide  a  nice  little 
insight  I  suddenly  remembered.  We  were  talking  about  the 
Met  Look-ins  at  one  point,  and  I  was  suggesting  that  he 
consider  doing  something  similar.   He  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  that.   "One  of  my  first  memories  was  going  as 
a  child  to  see,"  I  think  he  said,  "La  B oh erne ,  and  looking 
at  that  stage  and  being  enthralled  by  the  magic  of  it  all. 
The  last  thing  you  should  do  is  strip  children  or  adults 
of  a  sense  of  awe  and  magic  and  mystery  when  they  enter  the 
theater." 

So  he  felt  very  strongly  about  the  effect  of  the  stage 
and  the  integrity  of  that  stage.   You  don't  violate  it  by 
pulling  all  the  curtains  up  and  showing  how  the  snow 
machine  works. 
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Crawford:   Wonderful  point! 

Rodzinski:   Yes.   He  always  wanted  to  retain  that  sense  of  wonder  and 
of  all  those  feelings  he  had  experienced  as  a  child. 


Fundraising:   The  Fifty-Thousand  Dollar  Lunch 


Crawford:   We  touched  before  on  the  boards  of  directors  during 

Mr.  Adler's  time  and  you  said  an  intriguing  thing  I'd  like 
to  follow  up  on.   You  said  that  he  had  to  train  presidents. 

Rodzinski:   Well,  yes.   He  was  a  professional  in  opera  and  they  weren't, 
so  he  knew  what  worked  and  what  didn't,  and  had  been  at 
it  many  more  years  than  they.   He  especially  resented 
lawyers — he  couldn't  stand  lawyers.   He  found  their  thinking 
to  be  so  convoluted. 

For  example,  when  I  sometimes  would  get  unnecessarily 
complicated  with  him,  he  would  laugh  at  me  and  observe, 
"Look,  if  your  head  itches  on  the  left  side,  you  use  your 
left  hand;  you  don't  put  your  right  arm  twisted  all  the 
way  around  your  head  to  scratch  your  left  side."  And 
that's  the  way  he  tended  to  feel  laywers  think:   in  a  much 
too  complicated,  intricate  kind  of  fashion. 

Crawford:    His  position  with  the  board  must  have  changed  a  lot  when 
Robert  Watt  Miller  died. 

Rodzinski:   Well,  it  did.   He  had  to  fight.   He  never  really  had  to 
fight  before  because  he  knew  he  could  sit  down  with 
Mr.  Miller  and  work  it  all  out,  because  he  was  a  man  who 
really  knew  the  business  very  well,  and  with  whom  he  could 
talk  like  one  professional  to  almost  another  professional. 

Crawford:   Fight  for  new  productions,  that  kind  of  thing? 

Rodzinski:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I  never  attended  those  board  meetings, 
so  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  hell  he  would  have  to  go 
through — probably  fighting  over  new  productions,  I  suppose; 
fighting  over  money. 

Crawford:    Is  that  when  he  started  fundraising  most  actively? 
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Rodzinski:   I  have  the  feeling  he  always  did.   I  can't  really  answer 
that  intelligently.   He  seemed  to  enjoy  doing  that.  He 
never  really  felt  it  was  his  business  like  a  college 
president  to  go  out  and  be  a  figurehead  fundraiser, 
obviously. 

Crawford:   He  has  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  retired  was  that 
he  didn't  want  to  have  to  raise  money  continually. 

Rodzinski:   Really?   Interesting.  That  is  an  aspect  I  really  didn't 
know,  but  I'm  sure  it  became  very  difficult.   I  remember 
once  his  coming  back  from  a  luncheon  where  he  had  sat  down 
with  someone  who  had  given  him  fifty  thousand  dollars.   He 
was  beaming  and  said,  "I  just  don't  sit  down  to  eat  with 
anybody  for  less  than  fifty  thousand." 

Crawford:   He  was  good  at  it. 

Rodzinski:   Yes.   I  never  heard  him  really  try  to  raise  money  in  the 
way  that  Pat  O'Neill  or  someone  like  that  would — sit  on 
somebody  until  they  pulled  out  their  checkbook.   He  wasn't 
that  kind  of  salesman,  or  at  least  I  never  heard  that. 


Dealing  with  the  Unions;   The  Theatrics  of  Negotiating 


Crawford: 


Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 
Rodzinski: 


How  about  the  unions, 
enjoy  it? 


He  was  a  good  negotiator — did  he 


Sure.   Because  of  course  it  was  a  great  game  and  he  was 
tremendously  theatrical.   His  sense  of  timing  was  impeccable, 
and  there  were  wonderful  stories — this  was  before  my  time — 
of  how  he  would  enter  the  room  and  pretend  he  was  deathly 
sick  and  line  the  whole  negotiating  table  with  his  medicine 
bottles  and  sprays  and  whatnot.   He  would  pretend  he  was 
barely  able  to  get  through  the  negotiations  and  gasp  and 
carry  on.   Once,  in  the  middle  of  a  particularly  tough  one 
with  the  musicians  union  I  heard  he  picked  up  the  table 
and  threw  it  over. 

He  did  that?   I  never  heard  about  it. 

Oh,  yes.   I  got  that  from  Evelyn  Crockett. 
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Rodzinski:   Then  there  was  one  AGMA  negotiation  which  was  kind  of 

nasty  and  with  which  I  got  involved  while  he  was  traveling. 
I  was  told  to  fight  for  some  artistic  issues,  but  Mr.  Adler 
put  me  in  a  difficult  position,  because  he  allowed  the 
staff  no  leeway.   We  had  to  sit  there  holding  the  line, 
trying  to  beat  down  the  unions  by  stonewalling  them 
essentially.   Then  he  would  arrive  late  and  be  able  to  do 
whatever  he  wanted. 

Ruth  Felt  and  I  were  holding  down  the  fort  while 
Mr.  Adler  was  on  one  of  his  European  trips,  when  in  total 
secret  to  everybody — including  us — in  the  middle  of  an 
evening  negotiation  that  was  getting  quite  hard,  in  walks 
Mr.  Adler.   He  had  flown  over  from  London,  interrupting 
his  European  trip,   he  dramatic  effect  was  spectacular... 
and  successful! 


Crawford:   Talk  about  entrances! 

Rodzinski:   Exactly.   When  he  respected  the  opposition,  it  was  a  whole 
different  thing.   With  AGMA,  he  would  resort  to  a  lot  of 
histrionics.   With  the  musicians,  with  Jerry  Spain,  there 
was  a  lot  of  brinkmanship. 

I  remember  one  opening  night  was  being  held  up  because 
Jerry  Spain  wouldn't  allow  the  orchestra  to  go  into  the 
pit.   Ruth  entered  Mr.  Adler 's  office  in  great  agitation. 
He  was  calmly  sitting  at  his  desk — it  was  seven  minutes 
after  eight — and  Ruth  and  I  were  just  staring  at  each 
other  while  Mr.  Adler  was,  not  literally  but  metaphorically, 
whistling  away.   He  was  having  a  wonderful  time. 

Finally  the  phone  rings  and  Mr.  Adler  very  calmly 
picks  it  up.   "Jerry?  What  do  you  mean  'what  should  we  do' — 
tell  the  orchestra  to  go  into  the  pit,  and  then  come  up 
here  and  we'll  talk.   Okay,  see  you  later,  Jerry."  [laughter] 

Crawford:   The  musicians  were  going  to  play  in  any  case,  weren't  they? 
Jerry  Spain  told  that  story  too.   Both  Jerry  Spain  and  Eddie 
Powell  think  the  world  of  Mr.  Adler.   I  gather  they  meet 
routinely  for  lunch  and  talk  over  old  times. 

Rodzinski:   Sure.   It  was  a  totally  different  story  with  Eddie  Powell. 
Mr.  Adler  really  respected  the  stagehands,  because  they 
were  real  guys.   They  weren't  these  musicians  and  choristers 
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Rodzinski:  who  so  often  were  simply  acting  foolishy.   These  were  real 
people  and  they  talked  turkey.   When  somebody  shot  really 
straight  with  him,  he  shot  straight  right  back,  and  those 
stagehand  negotiations  were  usually  done  with  in  a  day  and 
a  half  or  less. 


The  Maestro 


Crawford:   Good.   We  talked  about  the  conducting  staff,  but  not  about 
Mr.  Adler  as  conductor. 

Rodzinski:   Well,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Miller  had  told  him  not  to  conduct. 
He  said,  "You  know  you  are  up  against  enough  criticism  as 
general  director.   Don't  expose  yourself  as  conductor,  too." 

After  Mr.  Miller  died,  the  first  thing  he  conducted 
was  something  in  Stern  Grove — I  think  it  was  an  Oberon  for 
the  Merola  Program.   I  took  a  lot  of  pictures  at  that  time 
and  made  a  big  collage  for  him — a  big  black  and  white  photo 
montage  which  Carma  Scott  and  I  prepared  together.   We  had 
it  nicely  framed  and  he  seemed  to  like  it  and  took  it  home. 
And  when  he  used  to  look  at  it  he  would  say,  "I  don't  look 
££  bad,  do  I?"   [laughs] 

But  the  real  problem  with  conducting  is  that  it  really 
isn't  a  part-time  occupation.   If  you  are  a  conductor,  you 
conduct,  and  that  is  all  you  really  do.   To  just  conduct 
one  or  two  productions  a  year  is  really  impossible.   So  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  was  that  he  was  very  rusty  and 
therefore  curiously  insecure.   He  kept  his  head  buried  in 
the  score,  which  was  something  I  could  never  understand, 
because  his  memory  was  fantastic  and  he  knew  the  scores 
backwards  and  forwards. 

But  he  was  a  fine  musician  obviously — his  tempi  were 
good  and  his  basic  conducting  technique  more  than  adequate. 
The  big  conducting  career  never  did  start  after  that  because 
you  just  don't  do  it  part-time. 

Crawford:   When  he  did  conduct,  the  house  didn't  fall  apart? 
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Rodzinski:   Oh,  no.   That's  when  our  eyes  sharpened  a  lot,  because 
during  all  those  final  piano  and  orchestra  rehearsals, 
we  would  have  to  find  all  the  flaws:   who  didn't  have  their 
hemlines  properly  adjusted;  who  wasn't  wearing  gloves; 
because  he  was  down  looking  at  the  score.   No,  I  think  on 
the  contrary  it  was  a  tremendous  excitement  and  stimulus 
to  have  him  down  there  in  the  pit.   We  loved  it. 

Crawford:    I  remember  especially  the  Ballo,  in  1977. 

Rodzinski:   That  I  wasn't  there  for,  but  I  heard  wonderful  things  about 
it. 

Actually,  I  was  supposed  to  fly  out  to  San  Francisco 
one  weekend  to  hear  the  Ballo  but  I  missed  my  flight,  the 
last  one  out  on  a  Friday  night,  and  it  was' just  too  late 
to  leave  the  following  day.   I  remember  Pavarotti,  who  had 
seen  the  performance,  telling  me,  "You  know,  it's 
incredible.   It's  actually  damned  good!"   [laughter] 


Crises  Big  and  Small:   The  Cover  System 


Crawford:   Let  me  ask  you  about  the  famous  Butterfly  of  1974.   You  had 
six  tenors  for  those  performances,  which  put  you  in  the 
crisis  department. 

Rodzinski:   God,  yes. 

Crawford:   How  did  you  deal  with  something  like  that? 

Rodzinski:   Well... with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  tranquilizers.   Those 

were  the  days  I  called  Dr.  Mark  Cropper  [the  company  doctor] 
every  day.   The  last  cancellation  was  Barry  Morell's,  who 
ended  up  with  the  runs. 

There  were  those  final  two  performances,  and  in  the 
first  one  the  runs  was  so  bad  we  just  hoped  during  the 
second  act  we  could  put  enough  medicine  into  him  that  it 
would  constipate  him  enough  so  that  he  could  get  through 
the  third  act.   He  was  also  starting  to  run  a  high 
temperature  of  103  and  104  degrees  and  we  had  to  bandage 
his  arms  and  legs  to  keep  the  blood  in  his  torso  so  that 
he  wouldn't  pass  out  onstage. 
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Rodzinski:   So  finally  I  asked  Dr.  Cropper,  "What  happens  if  all 

fails?"  He  replied,  "If  worse  comes  to  worst  comes  to 
worst,  take  a  large  champagne  cork  and...."  That's  how  bad 
things  got!   [laughs] 

Crawford:    I  think  you  had  every  tenor  on  the  roster,  and  some  who 
weren't.   There  was  Aragall,  Carceras,  Sa"ndor  KcSnya, 
Merighi,  William  Neill...   As  crises  go,  was  that  a 
stellar  crisis? 

Rodzinski:   There  was  a  little  bit  of  operating  time  to  most  of  those 
cancellations.   To  me,  a  big  crisis  is  where  there  is  no 
time. 

In  the  last  week  of  the  1981  season,  Jimmy  King  had 
been  touch  and  go  for  each  of  the  Walkdres,  and  for  the 
Sunday  matinee  performance,  King  came  in  to  vocalize  at 
about  11  o'clock  and  suddenly  found  he  had  no  voice.   He 
told  the  rehearsal  department  he  was  sorry  he  couldn't  go 
on,  and  the  rehearsal  department  called  me.   I  had  just 
gone  down  to  Union  Street  to  do  my  grocery  shopping  and  was 
gone  just  twenty  minutes — that  was  all. 

Since  rehearsal  department  couldn't  get  me,  they 
called  Mr.  Adler,  who  was  furious  that  I  had  been  gone  a 
full  twenty  minutes.   Mr.  Adler  immediately  called  Jess 
Thomas,  who  just  happened  to  be  in  town  and  who  just 
happened  to  have  returned  home  after  buying  a  quart  of 
milk.   It  was  one  of  those  incredible  strokes  of  luck 
that  could  only  happen  to  Mr.  Adler.   He  had  freakish  luck. 

Crawford:   He  did  have  great  luck,  because  he  had  no  real  cover  system, 
did  he? 

Rodzinski:   No,  negligible.   Also  during  that  1981  season,  when 

Margaret  Price  was  just  about  to  conk  out  of  these  new 
Aidas — touch  and  go  for  each  performance  (she  finally  did 
cancel  after  the  televised  performance) — I  kept  screaming 
at  Mr.  Adler,  "We've  got  to  get  somebody  here.   We  could 
get  so-and-so...." 

But  Mr.  Adler  refused,  "Don't  worry  about  it,  let's 
just  find  out  who  is  where,  and  so  forth." 
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Rodzinski:   Well,  he  had  an  ace  up  his  sleeve,  which  he  hadn't  let 

on  to.   When  Margaret  finally  did  cancel,  the  day  before 
a  performance — it  was  the  day  o£_  the  performance,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken — he  just  walked  over  to  the  rehearsal  hall 
where  Leontyne  Price  was  in  rehearsal  for  Forza  and  said, 
"You've  got  to  sing  Aida  for  me." 

Now  Leontyne  had  publicly  said  she  was  never  going 
to  sing  Aida  again.   I'll  never  forget  how  he  put  on  his 
serious  act,  walked  over,  pulled  her  aside,  and  I  saw  her 
face  turn  serious,  almost  angry,  and  off  she  went  to  the 
costume  department  for  a  fitting  for  Aida. 

Crawford:   He  knew  she  would. 

Rodzinski:   He  knew  she  would.   [laughter] 


The  Opera  Business;   A  War  of  Nerves 


Crawford:   We've  talked,  Richard,  about  company  strengths  and  company 
weaknesses.   Anything  you'd  want  to  add  to  that  one? 

Rodzinski:   Well,  his  top  quality  was  his  ability  to  make  everybody 
perform  at  least  120  percent,  and  he  never  asked  anybody 
to  do  more  than  he  did. 

The  negative  would  be  almost  the  same  in  reverse — 
that  although  he  made  people  do  more  than  they  were 
capable  of  doing,  he  was  often  brutal  in  trying  to  achieve 
that.   He  didn't  always  behave  in  the  kindest  fashion. 
He  was  rough.   And  there  is  always  the  question,  do  you 
really  get  the  best  out  of  somebody  by  encouraging  them  in 
a  positive  way,  like  Jimmy  Levine  does  at  the  Met? 
Everything  has  to  be  a  great  big  love  feast  at  the  Met, 
and  do  you  do  your  best  because  of  wanting  to  in  a  super- 
friendly  atmosphere,  or  do  you  do  your  best  because 
somebody  is  constantly  screaming  at  you  and  beating  you 
over  the  head? 

I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  unnecessary  shouting  and 
many  people  got  wasted  that  way.   The  war  of  nerves  was 
often  counterproductive  and  did  get  in  the  way  of  some 
achievements.   Sometimes  results  could  have  been  better  if 
the  problems  had  been  more  constructively,  more  positively, 
approached. 
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Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 


Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 
Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 


Rodzinski: 


Spring  Opera  Theater  was  a  nightmare  in  those  days,  as 
I'm  sure  you  remember.   The  labor  pains  were  unbearable, 
[laughs]   Again,  Mr.  Adler  was  dealing  with  people  who 
were  novices.   He  would  bring  in  these  people  because  Spring 
Opera  Theater  was  a  very  interesting  opportunity  to  try  out 
younger  artists  who  did  not  have  much  operatic  experience; 
I'm  talking  about  stage  directors  and  conductors  as  well 
as  singers.   So  he  would  have  to  deal  with  good  talents,  but 
people  who  were  ignorant  and  who  made  a  lot  of  mistakes. 
The  yelling  during  those  rehearsals  was  just  terrible  at 
times — just  awful. 

Did  he  expect  more  than  they  could  give,  because  of  their 
inexperience? 

In  some  cases,  yes.   I  remember  with  Richard  Pearlman — 
Pearlman  had  been  wonderful  and  rather  outrageous  in  the 
Don  Pasquale  one  year.   But  then  he  returned  for  a  Carmen 
and  Mr.  Adler  kept  saying,  "Come  on,  be  more  outrageous... 
do  something. . .be  more  Pearlman!"  But  he  couldn't  bring 
it  out  of  Pearlman  somehow. 

You  know,  Mr.  Adler  did  love  the  outrageous.   Remember 
the  whole  streaking  incident  in  The  Grand  Duchess?   It  was 
Mr.  Adler  who  told  that  tall  string  bean. . .what ' s  his  name. 

Yes... it  was  one  of  the  Lamplighters. . .Orva  Hoskinson. 

It  was  Mr.  Adler  who  told  him  to  streak.   He  challenged 
him.   He  said,  "I'll  give  you  twenty  dollars — I'll  bet 
you  twenty  dollars  you  don't  have  the  courage  to  do  it." 
And  he  made  that  stage  crossing  leaping  and  shouting, 
"They've  arrived. . .they 've  arrived. . .they 've  arrived," 
with  just  a  red  sash  across  his  chest. 


I  remember ! 
tasteless? 


Did  Mr.  Adler  ever  cross  over  into  the 


No.   Not  that  I  remember.   Of  course  I  was  horrified  by 
that  incident.   I  thought  that  with  all  the  children  in 
the  audience,  how  could  you  do  this?  Do  you  remember  how 
the  whole  show  simply  stopped  for  five  minutes?   It  was 
just  incredible!   [laughs] 
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Crawford: 


Rodzinski: 


Crawford: 


Rodzinski: 


Was  he  very  unhappy  about  the  fact  that  Spring  Opera 
Theater  didn't  survive? 

Oh,  yes.   Very  much  so.   When  I  talked  with  him  in  1981, 
he  was  terribly  upset  and  full  of  regret  that  all  of 
those  separate  entities  which  he  had  so  carefully  set  up 
had  been  swallowed  into  one  big  conglomerate,  and  in  the 
loss  of  their  individual  identities  had  lost  the  ability 
to  be  separate  kinds  of  venues.   I  can  see  both  sides  of 
it,  but  I  think  Adler's  point  was  better.   I  think  they 
should  have  been  separate  and  competitive,  even  though  they 
stepped  on  each  other's  toes  and  interfered  with  each 
other  and  didn't  create  a  logical  sequence.   So  what?   I 
think  it  was  much  better  to  have  it  set  up  that  way  than 
it  is  today. 


I  agree  with  you. 
surprise  to  you? 


Tell  me,  did  his  retirement  come  as  a 


I  never  really  got  into  all  that.   I  still  don't  know  what 
the  details  are,  how  the  whole  affair  was  handled  by  the 
board,  whether  he  wanted  to  retire  as  early  as  he  did  or 
wanted  to  stay  on  longer.   I  deliberately  stayed  out  of 
that  and  didn't  want  to  hear  more  about  it.   He  was  getting 
very  tired  in  the  1981  season.   His  stamina  wasn't 
tremendous  any  more,  and  conducting  all  those  Carmens  and 
whatnot!   I  remember  Calvin  and  I  being  horrified  watching 
him  walk  out  of  the  pit  in  that  last  performance  of  his. 
We  thought  he  was  going  to  die  right  there.   He  looked  so 
terrible — just  totally  wiped  out — everything  finished! 


A  Golden  Age  of  Opera;   The  Adler  Years 


Crawford:   Last  question,  Richard.   What  do  you  think  his  impact  will 
have  been  on  opera  production? 

Rodzinski:   Impact  on  opera  production.   That's  a  very  difficult 

question.   What  he  did  bring  of  course  was  a  degree  of 
excellence  to  production  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  United 
States  which  everyone  looks  back  on  as  a  golden  age.   The 
professionalism  of  the  company  was  outstanding.   He  expanded 
vistas  and  horizons  naturally,  and  he  did  so  relentlessly — 
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Rodzinski:   expanding,  expanding,  expanding,  often  to  the  breaking 

point.   He  was  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.   He 
really  made  opera  something  that  everybody  in  the  Bay  Area 
spoke  about. 

One  funny  anecdote.   This  is  an  absolutely  true  story. 
It  happened  one  night  when  after  a  performance  I  stopped 
at  Gala  Foods  to  buy  a  couple  of  bags  of  groceries  at 
midnight.   I  don't  know  if  you  remember  that  I  had  a  little 
motor  scooter,  and  my  license  plate  was  "Grane." 

Anyway,  I  was  coming  out  of  the  grocery  store  with 
my  arms  filled  with  these  two  bags  of  groceries  and  was 
about  to  put  them  down  on  the  scooter  when  I  noticed  parked 
next  to  the  scooter  a  few  huge  motorcycles  and  some  guys 
hanging  around  them  dressed  in  leather  and  chains  and  metal 
buckles  and  all... real  Hell's  Angels  types. 

As  I  approached  the  scooter,  they  said,  "Hey,  man,  is 
that  your  bike?"   I  replied  timidly,  "Yes,  it  is."  They 
continued,  "That  license  plate  you  got  there,  that  'Crane,1 
did  you  name  that  after  the  horse  that  Siegfried  gives  to 
bring  Brilnnhilde  in  exchange  for  the  Ring? 

My  first  thought  was,  "Adler,  you  son  of  a  Gun!   You 
really  did  it.   Even  the  Hell's  Angels  in  town  know  the 
Ring!"  Unbelievable!   Here  was  a  motorcycle  gang  who 
would  come  to  the  Ring ,  go  up  to  the  last  rows  of  the 
balcony,  and  turn  on. 

Crawford:   That  is  such  a  marvelous  story,  that  I  think  we  have  to  end 
here.   Anything  you  would  like  to  add? 

I  did  make  a  couple  of  notes,  if  you  want  to  intersperse 
some  anecdotes. 


Crawford:   Yes. 

Rodzinski:   One  thing  I  think  should  not  be  forgotten  was  his  tremendous 
inventiveness  as  demonstrated  right  down  to  his  birthday 
telegrams.   He  made  note  of  artists'  birthdays  and  would 
send  telegrams,  each  one  different  and  clever  and  not  like  any 
other  one. 

Crawford:   Primarily  to  artists? 
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Rodzinski:   To  artists,  and  directors,  and  whatnot.   Also  the  way  he 
made  notes  during  the  auditions  impressed  me  very  much. 
You  know,  when  you  listen  to  hundreds  of  auditions,  one 
blends  into  the  next  after  a  while. 

But  he  always  tried  to  come  up  with  a  quirky, 
different  thing  to  say  about  each  audition,  not  just  that 
she  sang  flat  or  had  a  nasal  tone,  but  he  would  write  a 
phrase  like  "a  cocktail  waitress,"  and  that  would  bring 
back  immediately  to  mind  whom  he  was  talking  about. 

Also,  Mr.  Adler  was  one  of  the  funniest  people  I  had 
ever  know.   There  wasn't  a  day  that  went  by  that  one 
wouldn't  have  at  least  one  honest-to-goodness  belly  laugh 
in  his  office.   He  always  managed  to  see  the  absurdity  in 
things  and  connect  thoughts  in  a  way  that  another  person 
would  not,  and  in  his  often  bizarre  originality,  come  up 
with  something  that  was  wildly  funny.   Even  during  his 
rages.   I  rarely  saw  him  fall  into  a  rage  from  which 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  storm  would  explode  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  crack  himself  up  with  a  terribly  funny 
observation. 

Crawford:   What  provoked  that  kind  of  outburst? 

Rodzinski:   He  called  it  his  disease.   Once  when  Ann  and  I  were 

particularly  upset  after  he  had  yelled  at  us,  he  said, 
"Forgive  me,  it's  my  disease."  It  was  a  sudden  flareup 
of  energy,  like  a  sudden  thunderstorm,  and  God  forbid  you 
really  took  it  seriously  or  personally,  because  then  you 
were  destroyed. 

It  was  terrible  when  it  was  directed  at  you,  but  as 
long  as  you  could  recognize  it  as  "his  disease". . . . 
Once  when  he  blew  up  at  me  and  I  blew  up  right  back  we 
were  on  non-speaking  terms  for  days.   Phoebe  Berkowitz  and 
people  like  that  had  to  run  back  and  forth  between  our 
offices  to  carry  messages.   We  made  a  real  production  of 
it. 

Crawford:    I  imagine  he  enjoyed  that. 

Rodzinski:   Oh  sure.   Another  thing  that  has  to  be  remembered  was  his 
tremendous  gutsiness.   He  never  shirked  from  a  crisis — 
well,  he  created  most  of  them  anyway  because  he  liked  a 
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Rodzinski:   crisis.   That  kept  him  going,  stimulated.   Other  well-known 
general  directors,  when  there  was  a  crisis,  would  leave 
the  house  and  let  somebody  else  solve  it,  but  he  was  very 
courageous,  not  only  in  emotional  and  professional  terms, 
but  even  physical  ones. 

I  remember  during  a  Siegfried  rehearsal  a  singer 
named  Richardson  had  tripped  on  one  of  the  rocks  onstage 
and  fell  quite  a  distance  flat  on  his  stomach  with  his  fist 
burying  itself  in  his  solar  plexus,  knocking  himself  out 
and  breaking  his  arm.   Well,  the  first  person  onstage  was 
Mr.  Adler.   He  just  flew  like  lightning,  like  a  bat  out 
of  hell,  right  to  the  site  of  the  crisis,  to  see  what  he 
could  do. 

Those  were  the  kinds  of  actions  that  inspired  a  lot 
of  respect.   He  did  have  incredible  guts. 

Crawford:   And  that  unflagging  energy.   Where  did  that  come  from? 

Rodzinski:   Who  knows  why  just  certain  people  have  these  vibrations? 

It's  not  just  from  drinking  coffee — which  he  did  do  a  lot. 
Stress  makes  some  have  heart  attacks.   He  just  fed  on 
stress! 

Crawford:    [laughs]   He  thrived  on  it. 

Rodzinski:  He  did.   He  loved  to  get  mad  at  people  because  it  made  him 
feel  very  much  alive.   I'll  never  forget  once  when  he  was 
trying  to  fire  a  secretary  in  the  hallway  and  then 
returning  to  his  office,  he  slammed  the  door  and  walked 
back  to  his  desk,  and  said,  "Ah,  that  felt  good."  She 
opened  the  door  and  said,  "I'm  sooorrry"  (imitating  high- 
pitched  voice)  and  slammed  the  door  back,  and  walked  out. 
But  Mr.  Adler  was  feeling  great  because  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  scream  and  yell  at  her  a  little  bit  more. 

Crawford:   Well,  Richard,  you  knew  what  made  Mr.  Adler  tick,  and 
you've  told  the  story  very  well.   Many  thanks. 

Rodzinski:   You're  welcome.   I  hope  it  shed  some  light.   Now  when  I 

edit  this  do  I  have  to  be  careful  about  what  I'm  saying  in 
the  negative  sense? 
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Crawford:   Not  at  all.   Philip  Eisenberg  said,  "Don't  make  it  a 

valentine,"  and  that's  a  good  point.   And  everybody  has 
been  very  candid — because  it  isn't  in  any  sense  a  negative 
story,  is  it? 

Rodzinski:   There  isn't  really  that  much  negative  I  think,  because  the 
relationship  most  people  had  with  him  who  knew  him  well 
was  a  love-hate  relationship.   Nobody  liked  Mr.  Adler; 
you  loved  him  or  you  hated  him,  or  both! 

You  know,  when  you  remind  him  these  days  of  what  he 
used  to  be  like  he  says,  "Was  I  difficult?"   [both  laugh] 
He  honestly  asks,  "Was  I  being  difficult?" 

Crawford:   Oh,  come  on!   He  said  that  with  a  smile. 

Rodzinski:   I  don't  know.   That  is  part  of  forgetting  the  bad.   But  I 
told  him:   "You  were  awful!   One  of  the  worst  people  I'd 
ever  known.   You  were  terrible.   What  are  you  talking 
about?"  Either  he  had  forgotten  or  maybe  never  quite  had 
time  to  worry  about  it.   Well,  voila,  there  it  is. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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Ruth  Felt  was  administrative  assistant  to  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  from 
1971  to  1979.   Given  the  title  of  company  coordinator  in  1976,  her 
responsibilities  included  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  company,  paying 
artists,  and  representing  the  company  in  labor  negotiations.   She  was  one 
of  few  staff  members  with  free  access  to  the  general  director,  and  she 
spent  several  hours  of  each  working  day  in  his  office. 

Tim  Pfaff,  who  conducted  the  initial  interviews  for  the  oral 
history  with  Adler,  held  this  interview  in  Ruth  Felt's  office  at  San 
Francisco  Performances,  which  she  founded  after  leaving  the  company  in 
1979.    In  the  conversation  she  talks  about  Adler's  style  as  administrator, 
his  administrative  system  and  its  documentation,  his  marathon  workdays, 
his  miraculous  luck  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  cover  setup,  and  his 
skill  as  a  labor  negotiator.   Of  Adler  she  says,  "My  assessment  is  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  love-hate  relationship  there  for  lots  of  people  in 
the  company  towards  him — they  loved  him  and  they  hated  him — he  was  the 
great  tyrannical  patriarch.   He  was  the  great  father  figure  who  scolds 
and  disciplines  and  loves  at  the  same  time.... He  screamed  and  yelled 
and  really  made  a  lot  of  people  afraid  of  him.   But  at  the  same  time, 
everyone  knew  that  he  was  aware  of  them.   Everyone  in  that  company  was 
important,  and  they  knew  it." 

The  transcript  of  this  brief  interview  was  lightly  edited  by 
the  interviewee  for  the  oral  history. 
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An  Unusual  Job  Interview 

[Date  of  Interview:   July  17,  1985] 


Pfaff:   Over  what  period  of  time  and  in  what  capacity  did  you  work  for 
Mr.  Adler  at  the  opera? 

Felt:    I  worked  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  from  August,  1971, 

through  February,  1979.   I  was  hired  to  be  his  administrative 
assistant  and  then  my  title  was  changed  to  company  administrator 
and  I  believe  the  title  was  changed  in  1976. 

Pfaff:   What,  do  you  recall,  were  the  circumstances  of  your  interview 
for  the  job  and  the  process  of  getting  hired? 

Felt:    I  think  it  was  really  quite  an  exciting  experience  and  I 
suppose  it's  the  perfect  way  to  get  a  job. 

Unbeknownst  to  me,  I  was  recommended  to  Kurt  Adler;  I 
was  working  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  and  he  called  up,  and 
said  that  he  would  like  me  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to 
interview  for  a  job  at  the  opera.   He  understood  that  I  wanted 
to  leave  UCLA  where  I  was  working  in  the  department  that 
presents  all  the  concerts  on  the  campus. 

I  said  I  would  be  delighted  to  fly  to  San  Francisco  to 
have  an  interview,  which  I  did,  a  few  weeks  later.   I  remember 
being  quite  interested  in  the  interview,  needless  to  say,  but 
I  was  quite  relaxed  because  I  felt  that  I  probably  wouldn't 
be  offered  a  job  at  the  opera  because  I  really  didn't  know  a 
lot  about  opera.   I  liked  opera,  but  I  hadn't  seen  a  lot  of 
opera  and  I  felt  it  was  probably  not  realistic  that  I  would 
be  offered  the  job.   So  I  was  fairly  relaxed  about  it  all. 
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Felt:    I  remember  my  interview  was  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
at  which  point  I  went  in  to  see  Kurt  Adler.   I  don't  recall 
exactly  what  was  said,  but  he  asked  a  lot  of  questions. 

Then,  after  he  had  talked  with  me  in  private  for  about 
forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour,  he  just  proceeded  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  day.   He  just  had  me  there,  in  the  office. 
People  came  in  and  out;  he  took  phone  calls,  and  had  his 
lunch  brought  in  (and  had  lunch  brought  in  for  me) .   Of  course 
lunch  being  brought  in  was  typical  of  Adler.   He  always  ate 
at  his  desk.   His  secretaries  had  to  make  lunch  for  him,  which 
was  [laughter]  always  an  interesting  thing  to  have  to  do. 

Pfaff:   For  what  reason? 

Felt:   Well,  it  was  just  that  you  always  had  to  make  it  interesting 
and  if  you  are  a  secretary,  you  don't  always  count  on 
making  lunch  for  the  boss,  every  day  as  part  of  your  job. 

Anyway,  I  had  lunch  there  that  day  and  it  was  around 
two-thirty,  three  o'clock — I  had  been  there  for  four  hours — 
and  he  got  a  call  and  he  said,  "Excuse  me,  I  really  need  to 
take  this  in  private  and  I'll  talk  to  you  in  a  little  while." 

So  I  left  his  office,  thinking,  well,  the  interview 
certainly  must  be  over,  and  checked  with  Ann  Darling,  who 
was  my  predecessor.   I  said,  "I'm  not  sure  this  interview 
is  over,  but  he  has  just  taken  a  call.   However,  I  didn't 
expect  to  be  here  quite  so  long,  and  I'm  supposed  to  be 
meeting  some  friends;  in  fact,  I'm  late  right  now." 

She  said,  "Well,  you'd  better  wait  for  a  minute,  because 
I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do."  At  which  point 
she  went  in  to  see  him  after  the  phone  call. 

She  came  back  and  said,  "He  wants  to  see  you  again." 
So  I  went  back  in.  And  he  said,  "We've  had  a  very  nice  time, 
I  think;  don't  you?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "Well,  the  only 
thing  we  have  left  to  decide  is  when  you're  going  to  start." 

I  was  absolutely  bowled  over.   I  said,  "We  haven't  even 
talked  about  money."  He  said,  "That's  not  important  at  all." 
[laughter]   I  said,  "Well,  it  is  to  me,"  at  which  point  we 
talked  about  the  terms  of  engagement.   I  said,  "I  really  will 
have  to  think  about  it."  And  I  reraemoer  walking  out  in  a  state 
of  shock,  because  I  just  didn't  expect  it  at  all." 

[tape  interrupted] 
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Felt:    So  I  thought  about  it  for  a  couple  of  days,  knowing  I  was 

going  to  accept  the  job.  It  was  something  that  one  doesn't 
turn  down.  That  was  July  7,  and  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
August  1  and  started  August  15. 

Pfaff:   So  you  started  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Felt:   Oh  yes,  in  '71.   It  was  quite  an  introduction  to  opera.   And 
of  course,  during  the  interview  I  had  been  very  candid  with 
Mr.  Adler — that  I  didn't  know  very  much  about  opera.   He  just 
said,  "Well,  that  isn't  why  I'm  hiring  you.   I'm  hiring  you 
as  administrator." 

It  was  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  season  in 
'71.  Again,  I  was  probably  in  a  state  of  shock  for  several 
months!  [laughter] 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  as  Boss 


Pfaff:   Let's  move  to  the  fourth  question  instead  of  the  third  right 

now.   How  would  you  describe  Mr.  Adler  as  a  boss,  since  that's 
the  context  in  which  we're  considering  him.   How  was  he  with 
his  staff  in  a  general  kind  of  way  and  in  specific  ways? 

Felt:   Well,  actually  Tim,  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  answer  that 
question  if  I  went  back  to  question  #3. 

Pfaff:   Okay,  fine.   Let's  do  it  that  way  then.  What  kind  of  an 
administrator  was  he? 

Felt:    If  you  look  at  the  end  result,  he  was  an  excellent  administrator. 
He  ran  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and  built  it.   Administratively 
it  was  run  very  tightly.   However,  one  can  certainly  question 
some  of  the  means  he  used  to  get  those  results.   He  was 
extremely  demanding,  he  wanted  all  of  his  staff  to  be  working, 
so  it  seemed,  all  the  time.   He  worked  all  the  time,  and  was 
there  all  the  time.  And  he  expected  everyone  to  be  there  all 
the  time. 

For  instance,  he  expected  all  of  his  close  staff  who 
worked  around  him  daily,  to  come  in  and  greet  him  and  say 
goodnight  and  good  morning  or  to  ask  to  see  him.   There  would 
be  mornings  when  I  would  be  busy  and  he  would  be  busy — and 
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Felt:    I  would  not  get  into  the  office  to  see  him  until  the 

afternoon.   And  at  that  point  when  he  saw  me,  he  said,  "Oh, 
you're  still  with  us."   [chuckles] 

Pfaff:   What  do  you  think  that  was  all  about?  Was  that  a  matter  of 
his  keeping  tabs? 

Felt:   Well,  he  was  letting  me  know  that  he  was  very  aware  that  I 
hadn't  been  there  all  morning. 

Pfaff:   But  that's  only  in  his  office.   He  wouldn't  have  assumed  you 
were  elsewhere? 

Felt:   No,  no.   But  he  was  aware  that  I  hadn't  been  paying  special 
attention. 

Pfaff:   Do  you  think  that  any  part  of  it  was  his  natural  European 

Viennese  politeness,  too?  Or  was  it  something  a  little  more 
devious  than  that? 

Felt:   Well,  no,  there  was  a  certain  charm  about  it.   But  it  was  a 
way  of  sort  of  saying,  "You're  not  paying  attention  to  me. 
You  haven't  been  here."  Sort  of  like,  "Have  you  abandoned 
me?"  I  think.   I  don't  know,  but  he  did  that  to  me  and  to 
many  other  members  of  the  staff. 

As  a  boss,  he  was  very  extreme.   Very  demanding.   He 
could  scream  at  you  and  be  very  cruel.   At  the  same  time  he 
was  also  very  caring  and  paid  attention  to  a  lot  of  personal 
details,  like  remembering  birthdays;  remembering  little 
details  that  were  very  special.   And  I  suppose  overall  he  was 
just  extremely  involved  with  every  detail  of  the  company. 
So  he  delegated  you  to  do  a  job,  but  he  always  checked  up  on 
you. 

Pfaff:   In  what  kinds  of  ways? 

Felt:   Well,  you  had  to  report  back  on  everything.   Very  few 

decisions  were  made  without  his  involvement  or  without  his 
actually  making  them.   That's  just  the  way  he  worked. 

Pfaff:   To  what  degree  did  your  job  make  you  a  liaison  between  him 

and  other  members  of  his  staff?  Were  you  kind  of  a  personnel 
director? 
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Felt:    In  many  ways,  yes.   I  had  access  to  him  at  all  times.   I 

could  just  walk  into  his  office.   I  didn't  have  to  have  an 
appointment  or  be  announced.   I  could  just  open  the  door  and 
go  in,  and  sit  down. 

And  basically  that  was  just  automatic.  There  were  very 
few  times  in  the  eight  years  that  I  was  there  that  I  went 
into  his  office  and  he  would  wave  his  hand  and  I  left, 
because  he  was  involved  with  something  that  I  couldn't  be 
a  part  of.   Obviously,  if  he  had  an  appointment  with  Jean- 
Pierre  Ponnelle,  I  didn't  go  in.   I  usually  checked  with  his 
secretary  to  say,  "Who's  inside?"  But  generally  speaking,  I 
had  total  access  to  him,  as  did  his  artistic  administrator; 
first  it  was  Richard  Rodzinski,  and  then  Willy  Waters.   We 
could  go  in  at  any  time. 

And  in  fact,  that's  the  way  he  ran  the  company.   My 
memory  is  of  sitting  in  his  office,  Rick  and  myself  and 
maybe  one  other  staff  member,  and  Otto  Guth  during  the 
season.   And  we  would  be  just  sitting  there.   All  sorts  of 
issues  would  come  up  about  the  running  of  the  company,  and 
we  would  deal  with  them.   We  therefore  spent  a  lot  of  time 
at  the  opera.   In  fact,  when  I  came  there  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  certainly  throughout  my  time  there,  during  the 
seasons  I  didn't  take  a  day  off.   And  he  never  did.   He  was 
always  there. 

Pfaff:   He  just  talked  about  Otto  Guth  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
our  last  interviews.   I  wasn't  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
staff  so  much  as  I  thought  he  was  around  as  a  coach  and  an 
artistic  man.   I  didn't  envision  him  as  part  of  the  office 
staff.   What  was  his  contribution  there? 

Felt:   Well,  obviously,  he  was  musical  staff.   He  was  the  main 

artistic  musical  staff  person  for  the  company.   But  he  also 
was  very  close  to  Kurt  Adler.   And  during  the  season  Otto  also 
had  access  to  Kurt  Adler.   He  could  just  come  in  and  sit  down. 
And  he  did,  often,  discussing  what  was  happening  in  rehearsals, 

It  is  my  memory  that  on  certain  evenings  also,  during 
performances,  repeat  performances,  when  we  were  all  working, 
we  would  not  be  at  the  performance,  but  we  would  have  the 
performance  on  the  speakers,  we  would  be  listening  to  it  and 
conducting  business  upstairs.   And  very  often  Otto  Guth  would 
be  there  too. 
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Pfaff:   I  understand  that  Mr.  Adler  was  always  in  the  house  when 
there  was  an  opera  on  the  stage — is  that  true? 

Felt:   Just  about,  I  would  say  99  percent  of  the  time  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  think  that  was  always  the  case,  Tim.   There 
were  maybe  one  or  two  times  when  he  was  not  there.   But  it 
seemed  like  he  always  came  at  the  end — but  as  I  say,  he  was 
there  99.9  percent  of  the  time.   He  would  always  call  the 
artists  the  day  before  the  performances  to  talk  [to  them] , 
to  see  how  they  were.   And  he  would  greet  them  in  the  dressing 
rooms  before  the  performance.   And  he  was  always  there  at  the 
curtain  calls  backstage. 


The  Adler  Working  Day 


Pfaff:  When  you  said  that  he  was  always  there  in  terms  of  being  at 
the  company,  what  does  that  mean,  roughly?  About  what  time 
did  he  arrive? 

Felt:   Well,  usually  between  nine  o'clock  and  ten  o'clock,  unless 
there  was,  of  course,  something  that  needed  us  to  be  there 
earlier.   But  normally  between  nine-thirty  and  ten  o'clock, 
until  whenever  the  performance  was  finished.   So  that  could 
be  eleven-thirty  or  twelve  o'clock. 

Pfaff:   What  about  off  season? 

Felt:   Off  season,  roughly  the  same  time  in  the  morning,  and  very 

often  till  seven,  eight  o'clock  at  night.   And  Saturdays  off 
season.   In  the  off  season  we  worked  Saturdays  all  the  time. 
But  not  Sundays,  unless  he  was  getting  ready  for  a  trip. 
And  then  we  worked  unbelievable  marathon  hours  getting  him 
ready  for  a  trip. 

Pfaff:   And  what  did  this  mean  for  the  staff,  especially  for  the  very 
close  staff  like  you  and  Mr.  Rodzinski? 

Felt:  And  the  secretaries — just  marathon,  sort  of  being  there  all 
the  time. 

Pfaff:   Did  you  have  to  be  there  before  he  was  in  the  morning? 
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Felt:    Basically,  I  guess,  the  starting  office  hours  of  the  opera  was 
roughly  something  like  nine-thirty  a.m. ,  because  of  the  late 
evening  house.   And  I  think,  certainly  the  secretaries,  one 
of  his  secretaries  was  always  there  by  nine  o'clock  a.m. 

Pfaff:   How  did  you  find  secretaries  who  could  keep  that  kind  of  a 
schedule? 

Felt:   Well,  he  had  an  incredible  number  of  those.   It  was  kind  of 
a  standard  joke,  because  the  secretaries  were  just  like 
musical  chairs.   And  I  had  the  job  of  interviewing  and  finding 
them.   He  went  through  them  pretty  consistently.   They  weren't 
paid  that  well,  I  mean,  people  in  the  arts  aren't  paid  that 
well  anyway.   And  he  was  pretty  hard  on  secretaries,  very  hard 
on  them. 

Pfaff:   In  what  way? 

Felt:   Well,  he's  so  demanding.   I  have  the  greatest  respect   for 
secretaries  because  when  they  work  for  a  major  executive 
their  work  is  so  precisely  connected  with  that  person's  output. 
Every  word  that  comes  off  the  typewriter  and  everything  that 
that  secretary  produces  is  scrutinized  so  closely  by  that 
executive,  and  certainly  Kurt  Adler  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  demanding. 

So  everything  that  a  secretary  did  wrong  became  this 
huge  error.   Everyone  is  human  and  makes  mistakes,  but  the 
secretary's  mistakes  were  always  known.   And  he  wasn't  very 
tolerant.   I  think  that  side  of  him — his  impatience — I  don't 
fault  at  all  his  need  to  have  perfection  or  wanting  everything 
to  be  the  best,  but  the  lack  of  patience  with  someone  learning, 
really  ended  up  in  the  long  run  wasting  a  lot  of  time.   There 
was  just  an  incredible  turnover. 


The  Adler  Operation:   "Creative  Tension" 


Pfaff:   What's  your  feeling  about  all  the  time  that  you  and  people  in 
your  level  spent  in  his  office  and  doing  company  business? 
Was  that  in  some  degree  a  waste  of  time,  too? 
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Felt:    I  think  so,  yes.   I  think  basically  we  could  have  gotten  the 
job  done  without  having  to  spend  a  lot  of  that  time  waiting 
and  sitting,  yes,  absolutely. 

Granted,  opera  is  such  a  monumental  enterprise,  and  there 
are  always  things  to  be  done.   It  does  take  its  human  toll. 
Yes,  there  was  just  too  much  time  waiting  and  sitting.   Because 
that's  inevitable  when  you  have  several  staff  people  there 
doing  different  jobs. 

Pfaff:   It  just  doesn't  sound  efficient  on  the  surface. 

Felt:   No,  no.   It  wasn't.   But  at  the  same  time  it  ended  up,  I 

suppose,  for  those  of  us  who  were  willing  to  put  in  all  that 
time,  and  ultimately  spending  all  that  time  and  having  him 
spend  all  that  time,  [that  we]  caught  lots  of  things  or  some 
things  that  you  may  not  have  been  able  to  if  you  hadn't  been 
there;  I  don't  know. 

I  think  everyone  in  the  house,  whether  they  were  in  the 
chorus  or  the  orchestra  or  the  supers  or  the  makeup  department 
or  artists  or  whatever  staff,  were  very  aware  of  Kurt  Adler's 
presence  and  his  awareness  of  everything  that  was  going  on. 
So  that  builds  a  certain  kind  of  tension  and  a  certain,  I 
think,  challenge  that  ultimately  brings  results. 

Pfaff:   So  at  least  part  of  the  tension  was  a  creative  tension? 

Felt:   Oh  yes,  absolutely.   I  mean,  when  you  have  someone  paying 

attention  to  a  lot  of  detail  and  just  about  everything  that 
you  do,  it  does  make  a  difference.   It  makes  you  perform 
differently  when  you  think  that  the  boss  is  watching  what 
you're  doing  and  is  aware  of  what  you're  doing. 


Documenting  the  Opera's  Daily  Transactions 


Pfaff:   What  about  the  level  of  documentation  that  you  discussed  a 

little  bit — it  seems  as  though  almost  every  human  interaction 
of  any  kind  was  documented  in  writing  in  some  way. 

Felt:   Right.   He  was  very  Germanic  in  that  sense.   The  detail  went 
to  the  extreme,  every  telephone  conversation,  we  made  a  memo 
of  it.   He  was  very  strict  about  having  something  written 
about  all  transactions. 
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Pfaff:   For  example,  when  you  were  having  the  meetings  in  his  office, 
when  it  was  you  and  the  artistic  administrator  and  musical 
people,  was  the  secretary  taking  notes  about  what  was 
happening? 

Felt:   Not  always.   Richard  and  I  would  take  them,  or  Willy,  yes. 
We  would  make  memos.   All  of  us  took  tel-cons,  as  we  called 
them.  We  all  did.   If  I  was  in  there  and  he  got  a  call,  I 
would  make  a  note  of  it,  or  if  I  only  heard  his  side  of  the 
conversation,  he  would  tell  me  what  so-and-so  had  said  and  I 
made  a  note  of  it.   And  we  typed  those  up. 

Of  course  that  kind  of  record-keeping  served  us  very 
well.   Certainly  in  the  work  that  I  did  in  labor  relations, 
with  any  kind  of  controversy  that  arose,  that  went  into 
lawsuit,  or  any  kind  of  arbitration  with  the  unions  over  a 
personnel  matter  involving  a  member  of  the  orchestra  or  the 
chorus,  having  all  that  documentation  was  invaluable  in 
building  our  case.   So  he  was  really  a  stickler  on  that. 

I'm  trying  to  recall — yes,  we  kept  a  copy  file  of  those 
tel-cons.  And  they  were  done  by  the  month,  in  date  order. 
And  that  was  another  way  for  me  and  for  other  members  of  the 
staff  to  keep  current  on  what  was  going  on.   In  other  words, 
I  would  read  the  tel-cons  of  conversations  that  I  was  not 
part  of,  so  I  was  aware.  Richard  Rodzinski,  or  the  artistic 
administrator  and  I  would  keep  abreast  of  each  other's  areas 
by  reading  the  record. 

Pfaff:   Where  was  this  record  kept? 

Felt:    In  the  files  in  the  administrative  office.   The  artistic 

administrator  and  I  and  Mr.  Adler  and  the  secretaries  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  free  access  to  it.   And  also, 
anything  that  I  would  do,  memos  and  tel-cons  of  my  own  work, 
and  I  would  give  that  to  him  daily,  so  that  he  could  read  what 
I  was  doing. 

Pfaff:  And  were  they  filed  by  subject  or  by  day? 

Felt:   Yes,  subject.   We  had  one  general  file  [in  which]  they  were 

filed  just  by  date.   Then  the  originals  went  into  the  subject 
file  or  the  personnel  file.   That's  a  pretty  standard  procedure 
in  other  offices,  too,  to  keep  records  like  logs.  And  he 
was  a  stickler  for  calendars  and  [for]  saving  them.   Making 
definite  markings  on  whom  you  had  seen  and  when  you  had  seen 
them.   Very  precise  about  things  like  that. 
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Negotiating  a  Specific  Labor  Issue;   The  Reauditioning  of 
Chorus  Members 


Pfaff:   Let's  talk  about  Mr.  Adler  as  a  labor  negotiator.   He  has  a 
reputation  as  having  been  a  brilliant  one.   How  would  you 
characterize  the  negotiations  to  which  you  were  privy? 

Felt:   Well,  I  would  agree  with  that.   I  think  that — first  of  all, 

labor  negotiations  are  just  a  given.   They  involve  controversy; 
they  have  a  very  combatant  style.   He  was  very  good  at  them. 
He's  very  articulate. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  he  was  so  effective 
is  that  his  criticisms  were  similar  across  the  board.   He  was 
critical  of  the  principal  artists  down  to  the  supers.   He 
could  be  as  outspoken  to  the  board  of  directors  as  he  was 
to  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  was  any  easier  to  take,  but 
it  wasn't  discriminatory.   I  don't  think  that  the  orchestra 
or  the  chorus  or  the  wardrobe  ever  thought  that  he  was 
talking  down  to  them.   He  was  yelling  at  them,  but  it  was  in 
the  same  way  that  he  was  yelling  at  Richard  Bonynge  the 
conductor,  or  at  a  board  member. 

Also,  he  was  a  musician  himself,  and  he  knew  so  much 
about  being  in  the  orchestra,  or  about  the  chorus.   I  think 
that  the  members  of  the  orchestra  or  the  chorus  or  whomever 
we  were  negotiating  with  respected  him  for  that.   And  also 
he  wasn't  a  liar.   He  was  very  out  front  with  everything.   He 
wasn't  devious.   He  was  clever  in  the  sense  of  strategies  on 
how  we  would  present  a  proposal.   He  was  extremely  honorable. 
When  you  say  something,  it's  your  word  and  you  don't  lie  and 
then  take  it  back. 

He  was  very  tough,  but  he  was  honorable  and  honest,  and 
I  never  had  to  apologize  for  him,  or  try  to  cover  up 
something.  And  I  think  that's  what  made  him  such  a  very,  very 
good  labor  negotiator. 

Of  course,  he  was  extremely,  extremely  tough.   And  he 
had  very  definite  points  of  view.   But  he  was  straight  about 
them.   And,  of  course,  he  knew  so  much  about  the  business. 
And  he  was  always  there. 
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Pfaff:   Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a  specific  negotiation,  for 
example,  the  chorus  negotiation,  that  would  reveal  his 
style? 

Felt:   There  was  one  very  big  issue  that  came  up  in,  I  think  it  was 
1972.  The  "A"  choristers,  or  the  choristers  with  seniority, 
felt  that  they  should  not  have  to  ever  audition  again  for  a 
new  chorus  master,  since  they  had  been  through  the  preliminary 
steps  of  being  a  first-year  chorister  and  then  a  second-year 
chorister  and  then  had  been  advanced  to  their  position  of 
seniority.   They  felt  that  this  professional  position  should 
exempt  them  from  having  to  be  tested  or  auditioned.   They 
felt  that  the  auditioning  process  was  unfair.  They  were 
adamant  about  this. 

Of  course,  Kurt  Adler  from  the  outset  said,  "There  is 
no  way  that  I  will  ever  give  into  that,  because  it's  the 
total  antithesis  of  what  an  artist  has  to  do.   An  artist's  life 
is  always  one  of  being  auditioned."  So  he  was  also  absolutely 
adamant . 

But  they  persisted.   He,  in  that  particular  year,  went 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  our  negotiating  time,  and  so  we 
were  in  touch  with  him  by  letter,  by  telex  and  by  telephone. 
And  we  got  down  to  a  critical  situation.   It  was  spring  and 
our  chorus,  because  it  wasn't  full-time,  was  a  chorus  that 
rehearsed  only  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends.   So  we  had 
to  start  rehearsing  long  in  advance  to  be  able  to  prepare  all 
the  operas. 

By  May  it  was  virtually  a  situation  where  if  we  didn't 
get  started  with  chorus  rehearals,  the  season  was  in  jeopardy, 
and  the  choristers  were  still  refusing  to  audition. 

Pfaff:   May  I  interject?  Was  there  a  reason  that  this  came  up  at 
this  point?  Was  there  a  new  director  or  something  that 
brought  up  the  subject  of  auditions? 

Felt:   Maybe  every  two  years  or  so  there  would  be  a  new  one.   And  I 
suspect,  Tim,  that  at  certain  times  a  new  chorus  director 
would  hear  voices,  and  possibly  not  want  to  re-engage 
certain  people.   That,  again,  was  an  issue  that  was  a  legitimate 
one  for  the  chorus,  because  they  felt  that  just  because  there 
was  a  new  director  they  didn't  want  to  lose  their  jobs. 
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Felt:   But  on  the  whole  issue  of  artistic  control  and  artistic 
standards — Adler  just  would  not  compromise  on  this. 
Management  would  always  have  the  right  to  make  that  artistic 
decision  and  to  audition  the  chorus,  or  audition  anyone  for 
that  matter. 

So,  he  came  back  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pfaff:   Before  he  had  planned? 
Felt:   Oh  yes,  absolutely.   And  he  staged  a  very  dramatic  entrance, 

We  had  another  meeting  scheduled,  and  those  of  us  who 
had  been  regularly  in  on  the  negotiating  process,  myself  and 
Max  [Azinoff]  and  Evelyn  Crockett  and  probably  Ed  [Corn], 
came  in  and  took  our  places  as  usual. 

And  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  door  flew  open  and 
in  came  Kurt  Adler.   [chuckles]   Well,  it  was  very  effective, 
and  he  said  he  had  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union,  just 
because  of  this  issue,  and  wanted  to  again  tell  them  how 
important  an  issue  it  was  and  why  he  wouldn't  ever  give  them 
what  they  were  asking  for. 

In  any  negotiation  you  have  to  come  up  with  a  compromise, 
so  we  came  up  with  a  warning  system,  a  proposal  that  would 
mean  that  professional  choristers  could  not  be  dismissed  for 
any  artistic  reason  unless  they  had  been  given  warning  letters 
at  certain  times  during  the  season. 

They  would  therefore  know  if  they  were  auditioned  by 
a  new  chorus  master  that  they  couldn't  lose  their  jobs  if 
they  hadn't  received  any  of  these  letters  during  the  previous 
season;  there  was  no  way  that  they  could  be  dismissed. 

The  only  way  they  could  lose  their  jobs  would  be  if 
management  had  followed  these  steps  and  given  them  a  written 
notice  of  dismissal,  or  [notice]  that  they  wouldn't  be 
rehired.   So  that  was  the  compromise. 

Pfaff:   Was  Mr.  Adler  involved  in  arriving  at  that  particular  offer 
to  them? 

Felt:   Yes.   I  had  been  discussing  various  ideas  with  a  labor  lawyer. 
But  very  often  Kurt  Adler  came  up  with  the  [ideas].   He  knew 
the  business  so  well,  certainly  better  than  any  of  us. 
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Pfaff:  Because  he  started  as  chorus  director  himself,  did  he  play 
on  that  kind  of  sympathy  that  he  has  for  choruses,  because 
it  is  genuine? 

Felt:   Yes.   He  has  a  combination,  and  it's  genuine,  of  really 

caring  and  having  incredible  understanding  of  the  artistic 
demands  of  being  in  the  chorus.   At  the  same  time  he  is  an 
absolute  tyrannical  taskmaster.   And  not  just  with  the  chorus, 
but  with  everybody,  demanding  the  most.   And  not  having  a 
lot  of  patience  with  people  that  aren't  giving  him  what  he 
wants. 

I  was  just  trying  to  think  about  the  orchestra  negotiations. 
We  had  another  issue  that  was  recurring.   This  was  the  one 
where  the  orchestra  wanted  to  have  a  five-day  week,  and  they 
wanted  two  days  off. 

There  was  no  way  that  they  were  going  to  have  two  days 
off  in  the  opera  season.   They  were  lucky  to  have  one  day 
off.   That  kept  coming  up  at  every  negotiation,  and  it  held 
it  up  usually.   This  was  something  that  he  would  never,  ever 
agree  to,  because  he  knew  it  would  jeopardize  the  artistic 
product.   It  would  result  in  rotating  the  players  in  the 
orchestra. 


Adler  and  Precedents 


Felt:   Another  thing,  Tim,  which  made  him  a  good  labor  negotiator 

and  one  that  he  carried  through  in  working  with  the  orchestra 
and  the  chorus  and  the  stagehands,  was  a  precedent.   He 
insisted  on  treating  everyone  under  the  same  policies. 
Because  if  you  made  an  exception  for  one,  how  could  you 
explain  it  when  you  couldn't  make  the  same  exception  for 
another? 

Of  course,  in  doing  that  he  seemed  very  cruel  at  times 
and  very  hard,  because  with  so  many  people  working  for  you 
in  various  capacities,  there  are  always  very  human  factors, 
like  being  excused  for  certain  very  good  reasons,  like  a 
child  being  sick  or  whatever.' 
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Felt:  He  was  extremely  hard  about  letting  people  off,  saying  they 
didn't  have  to  be  at  rehearsals.  This  was  a  combination  of 
the  absolute  tightness  of  these  schedules  and  the  fact  that 
there  never  was  adequate  rehearsal  time.  The  orchestra  had 
very  specific  hours  that  were  set  for  each  opera,  very 
intense  rehearsals.  So  he  was  adamant  about  everyone  being 
there,  and  about  everyone  being  on  time.  And  he  watched  it 
very  carefully.  He  was  there  to  see  at  rehearsals. 


Arbitration  and  the  Firing  of  an  Orchestra  Member 


Pfaff:   Wasn't  there  in  fact  a  case  of  an  individual  musician  in  the 
orchestra  that  actually  came  into  an  arbitration  situation? 

Felt:   Yes,  right. 

Pfaff:   Can  you  tell  me  what  the  circumstances  were  that  came  up? 

Felt:    It  involved  a  young  violinist  in  the  orchestra.   Kurt  Adler 
was  a  friend  of  her  family's.   She  got  married  during  the 
spring,  and  she  postponed  her  honeymoon  until  the  summer, 
because  she  was  a  member  of  the  symphony  as  well  and  she 
couldn't  take  time  off.   She  left  on  a  charter  flight  for 
Europe  and  sent  a  letter  to  us,  from  Europe,  saying  that 
she  would  be  back  on  a  certain  day  in  September  and  that 
she  was  sure  we  would  understand  and  she  hoped  that  rehearsals 
wouldn't  have  started. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  going  to  be  two  or  three 
days  after  the  rehearsals  had  started  for  the  opera  season. 
So  we  wrote  back  to  her  telling  her  that  no,  she  couldn't 
arrive  three  days  late.   She  had  to  be  there  on  the  first 
day  of  rehearsals.   And  we're  terribly  sorry,  but  that  was  it. 

She  wrote  back  and  said  she  couldn't  come  back,  because 
she  was  on  a  charter  flight,  and  if  she  came  back  on  a 
regular  flight,  she  would  have  to  spend  much  more  money  and 
she  didn't  have  it.   We  wrote  back  and  said  that  if  she 
didn't  come  back  on  the  first  day  of  rehearsals,  she  would 
be  fired.   And  that's  exactly  what  happened. 

Pfaff:   And  she's  the  one  I'm  assuming  brought  it  to  arbitration? 
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Felt:   Yes,  she  brought  it  to  arbitration.   She  was  a  very  good 

member  of  the  orchestra.  She  was  tenured.   She  had  a  fabulous 
record;  she  was  very,  very  good.   And  she  didn't  believe  that 
Kurt  Adler  or  the  opera  would  do  that  to  her  for  missing 
three  days  of  rehearsal. 

But  in  fact  she  had  missed  the  first  rehearsals  of 
three  operas;  it  really  was  impossible  to  excuse  that. 

Plus  the  fact,  as  Kurt  Adler  pointed  out,  several 
musicians  every  year  in  the  summer  had  reasons  to  miss  those 
first  rehearsals,  because  musicians  were  everywhere  during 
the  summer.   Wherever  they  were,  many  of  them  had  very  good 
reasons  to  be  late.   And  if  we  made  an  exception  for  her,  we 
would  never  be  able  to  get  away  with  not  making  exceptions 
for  others. 

So,  this  young  woman  filed  a  grievance  against  us.   The 
union  took  it  to  arbitration,  and  we  won  the  arbitration. 

But  again,  I  think,  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  would  win 
arbitrations,  and  we  did  win  them  a  lot,  is  that  the  precedents 
were  very  clean.   In  other  words,  we  could  show  that  we  hadn't 
made  exceptions  for  others.   In  this  case,  that  was  one  of  the 
questions  that  came  up. 

Actually,  there  were  some  cases  where  people  had  been 
excused  from  rehearsals  and  we  had  to  document  what  the 
[reasons]  were.   In  one  case  a  woman's  husband  had  died.   I 
mean,  there  were  really  grievous  things  that  had  happened 
very  suddenly. 

But  that  was  always  the  thing  that  Adler  was  asking: 
look  at  all  the  cases  from  the  past.   And,  of  course,  in  this 
case  with  the  young  violinist,  the  precedent  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  went  through  dismissal  and  arbitration  with 
her. 

Then,  one  year  later,  she  auditioned  again,  and  we  hired 
her.   And  she  was  back  with  the  opera  orchestra. 

Pfaff:   Just  to  make  this  a  matter  that's  clear  on  the  record,  in 
cases  where  there  were  grievous  and  genuine  [reasons] ,  for 
example,  the  death  of  a  husband,  were  those  excused? 

Felt:   Oh,  yes.   Yes,  they  were. 
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A  Boom  Decade  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera:   The  1970s 


Pfaff:   What  changes  did  you  perceive  in  the  company  over  the  [years], 
almost  a  decade  that  you  worked  with  Mr.  Adler? 

Felt:    I  remember  when  I  first  came  we  were  just  beginning  to  have 
regular  radio  broadcasts.   Then  we  went  on  National  Public 
Radio  so  that  there  were  broadcasts  throughout  the  country. 

Then,  as  I  was  leaving,  we  were  starting  to  get  involved 
with  television. 

And  in  1971,  my  first  season,  we  still  had  empty  seats. 
Not  many,  but  you  could  still  get  into  most  of  the  performances. 
But  that  all  changed  in  1972.   It  was  sold  out,  and  then  up 
until  I  left  just  about  every  performance  was  completely  sold 
out. 

Pfaff:   How  do  you  account  for  that?  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  that 

happened?  Nineteen  seventy  two  was  a  big  anniversary  season, 
but  what  else? 

Felt:   Yes.   Well,  we  had  a  Ring  in  that  season,  too.   My  memory  is 

that  the  board  was  afraid  of  the  Ring  and  they  made  Kurt  Adler 
and  his  controller  Max  Azinoff  cut  the  season  down  by  one 
week.   It  really  shouldn't  have  been  done,  because  repeat 
performances  would  have  added  money,  [and]  financially  it 
would  have  been  a  plus  after  the  season  was  over. 

Nineteen  seventy-two  sold  out  and  from  then  on  people 
were  begging  for  tickets.   We  cut  the  subscription  off,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  save  a  certain  percentage  for  single  tickets. 
Adler  always  did  that.   I  don't  remember  now  what  that 
percentage  was. 

Pfaff:   Do  you  think  this  was  largely  the  artistic  reputation  of  the 
company,  or  was  it  more  effective  marketing? 

Felt:   Oh,  I  think  it  was  primarily  the  artistic  reputation  of  the 
company.   It  was  the  building  of  the  artistic  reputation, 
absolutely.   My  memory,  Tim,  is  in  those  days  there  was  not 
any  real  sophisticated  "marketing."  We  didn't  call  it  that, 
then.   I  don't  know.   It  was  just  straight  advertising  and  the 
season  brochure. 
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Capital  Improvements  and  Hunting  for  Bargains 

Pfaff:   In  terms  of  the  company  coming  into  greater  visibility  through 
broadcasts,  what  was  your  sense  of  Mr.  Adler's  interests  in 
that  kind  of  heightened  visibility? 

Felt:   Oh,  he  was  very  interested  in  it,  absolutely,  and  was  very 
instrumental,  I  think,  in  making  it  happen,  and  trying  to 
get  sponsors. 

Pfaff:   How  many  of  the  sort  of  large-scale  capital  improvements  the 
company  experienced  happened  during  your  tenure? 

Felt:   Oh,  well,  I've  heard  stories  about  the  staff  working  on  the 

south  side  of  the  house,  in  those  days,  in  little  closets  and 
whatever.   But  when  I  came  we  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house. 

Adler  always  ran  the  company  very,  very  frugally,  at 
least  up  until  the  last  years.   We  didn't  buy  anything  new. 
I  was  in  charge  of  office  supplies,  office  furnishings,  and 
I  went  to  second-hand  places  and  looked  at  everything;  you 
know,  the  best  bargain  you  could  get,  and  tried  to  get 
everything  donated.   It  was  a  struggling  organization. 

Not  that  opera  isn't  always  struggling,  but,  of  course, 
when  I  left  we  were  planning  the  addition.   The  addition 
was  being  put  onto  the  opera  house,  and  they  were  hiring  new 
people.   There  was  a  designer  choosing  new  furniture,  and  it 
was  really  quite  a  change,  just  in  the  sense  of  office 
facilities,  for  one. 

And  then,  of  course,  when  I  was  there,  there  was  the 
major  acquisition — the  first  computerized  light  board.   And 
since,  there  has  been  another  one. 

I  know  you've  talked  to  Kurt  Adler  about  it,  because  he 
was  very  involved  and  interested  in  that  all  along.   It  was 
something  he  wanted  very  much. 

Pfaff:   At  the  same  time  he  talks  about  how  very  slow  and  deliberate 
he  was. 

Felt:   Yes. 
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Pfaff:   And  how  careful  he  was  about  the  money  he  spent  to  do  that. 
What's  your  memory  of  the  way  that  particular  capital 
improvement  came  about? 

Felt:   Well,  I  can't  remember  a  lot  about  that,  but  what  you  just 

said  would  make  absolute  sense  to  me.   He  was  so  careful  about 
the  money  he  spent.   And,  of  course,  we  were  known  with  artists 
and  everyone  to  be  the  cheapest  opera  house  around. 

I  used  to  negotiate  with  some  of  the  designers  and 
directors  for  per  diems  and  transporation,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  went  by  without  being  evaluated  and  really,  really 
quibbled  over.   Sometimes  artists  would  just  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say,  "I  don't  believe  this!"   [chuckles] 

Pfaff:   For  example,  what  would  be  uncharacteristic  of  another  company 
but  characteristic  of  San  Francisco? 

Felt:   Well,  we  were  always  being  compared  to  the  Chicago  Lyric. 

But  they  had  a  lot  more  money,  and  they  were  much  freer  with 
round  trips  or  first  class  or  per  diems  or  whatever.   We 
would  haggle  over  them  all  the  time.   And  Adler,  in  those 
days,  watched  e/erything,  from  the  telephone  bills  in  the 
office  to  every  item  of  expense  for  productions. 


Hiring  Thomas  Munn,  Lighting  Designer 


Pfaff:   One  of  the  things  that  came  along,  around  the  same  time,  was 

the  lighting  director,  Thomas  [Munn].   What  was  the  negotiation 
over  his  hiring? 

Felt:   Well,  we  were  talking  with  Gil  We.chsler,   I  remember.   I 
think  John  Priest  would  remember  more.   But  I'm  sure  that 
we  were  planning  to  have  Gil  Wexler  work  with  us,  now  that  we 
had  the  new  light  board,  and  we  were  negotiating  fees  and 
travel  and  what  it  would  involve.   It  was  very  expensive,  and 
he  was  holding  out  for  what  he  thought  he  should  get ,  and  we 
were  far  apart. 

Finally,  very  late  in  the  timetable  of  preparation  for 
the  season,  Jurt  Adler  just  said,  "Finished!   No  more.   I  won't 
give  it  to  him.   We  have  to  find  somebody  else."  Because  he 
wouldn't,  he  just  wouldn't  accept  what  Wexler  was  demanding. 
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Felt:   We  didn't  have  anybody  else!   And  I'll  never  forget  the 
situation  at  the  time.   It  fits  in  with  the  whole  labor 
thing — we  were  working  at  that  particular  moment  in  one  of 
our  old  warehouse  rehearsal  spaces.   There  was  a  city 
strike  and  there  were  pickets  around  the  opera  house.   Adler 
would  not  cross  a  picket  line. 

So  we  moved  out  of  our  offices  into  these  horrible 
warehouse  spaces.   It  was  very  inconvenient  and  difficult, 
and  we  had  one  phone.   And  I'll  never  forget  it,  we  were 
talking  to  Wexler  and  doing  all  this  negotiating  from  this 
annex  location  those  last  days.   And  Adler  said,  "No  more 
for  Gil  Wexler." 

We  got  a  letter  from  Rhoda  Levine,  a  stage  director  who 
had  been  in  Spring  Opera,  and  she  was  in  Amsterdam,  where 
she  worked  frequently,  and  she  had  written  a  letter  to  Kurt 
Adler  about  something  that  she  was  going  to  be  doing  with  us 
in  the  future. 

And  she  mentioned  in  her  letter,  "I  have  just  worked 
with  a  fabulous  lighting  designer.   His  name  is  Thomas  [Munn] , 
and  if  you  ever  need  somebody,  you  should  consider  him." 

As  soon  as  he  read  that  he  said,  "Get  this  man  on  the 
phone!"  So  we  tracked  him  down.   I  don't  remember  if  he  was 
still  in  Amsterdam  at  that  time,  or  if  he  was  in  Minnesota, 
where,  I  think,  he  was  working  at  the  Minnesota  Opera. 

I  guess  that  this  story  also  exemplifies  the  way  that 
Kurt  Adler  worked.   He  believed  that  he  would  find  somebody 
else.   It  was  also  [typical  of  the  way  he  worked]  in  making 
decisions  about  who  would  sing  this  or  who  would  direct  that, 
[that]  sometimes  things  would  drag  on  forever  and  he  wouldn't 
make  a  decision.   He  wouldn't  take  somebody  he  didn't  want 
until  the  very  last  minute,  because  he  felt,  "Well,  I'm  not 
going  to  make  a  decision  until  I  absolutely  have  to,  because 
I  really  want  to  find  someone  else." 

So  I  suppose,  Tim,  if  we  hadn't  found  Tom  [Munn]  or  if 

there  hadn't  been  somebody  else,  we  might  have  ended  up  going 

back  to  Wexler.   I  don't  know  that.  But  we  did  find  Tom  [Munn], 
and  the  rest  is  history. 

Tom's  still  with  the  company,  you  know,  and  I  often  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  hadn't  got  that  letter  from 
Rhoda  Levine. 
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Adler's  Cover  System;   A  Miracle  Worker  in  Emergencies 


Pfaff:   He  did  seem  to  have  an  uncanny  knack  for  being  able  to  put 
off  decisions  like  that  and  have  things  work.   One  of  the 
things  that  he  told  me  recently  that  I  just  have  to  check  out 
with  you — he  insists  that  back  in  those  days,  the  company 
worked  without  covers. 

Felt:   That's  right,  absolutely.   We  didn't  have  any.   And  there 
was  one  night — one  of  the  artistic  staff  would  have  better 
memories  of  when  we  had  a  problem.   We  needed  to  find  somebody 
to  sing  the  next  day!   I  remember  it  was  a  Saturday  night, 
for — Frau  ohne  Schatten. 

Pfaff:   Was  it? 

Felt:   We  got  somebody  for  Walter  Berry,  I  think.   Maybe  it  was  Frau. 
It  was  a  man  from  Australia.   He  happened  to  be  in  New  York 
doing  something  in  either  TannhMuser  or  Lohengrin. 

It  was  Saturday.   Vie  got  a  call  from  Walter  Berry's 
wife,  that  he  had  been  to  the  doctor.   He  had  a  shot,  and  he 
had  a  bad  reaction,  and  she  was  very  concerned  because  she 
thought,  "I  don't  know  if  he's  going  to  be  able  to  sing 
tomorrow. " 

So  that  set  all  the  wheels  into  place  on  what  to  do,  and 
first  we  got  the  little  cards  out  on  who  was  where.   We  knew 
that  this  man  was  at  the  Met,  and  so  Kurt  Adler  called  him 
and  put  him  on  alert  and  he  said  that  if  he  had  to,  he  could 
come.   He  could  fly  that  night  and  be  there. 

Then  Mrs.  Berry  called  back  to  say  that  everything  seemed 
fine,  that  he  had  recovered — it  was  a  temporary  reaction. 
I'm  not  sure  if  I  remember  it  properly. 

But  anyway ,  Kurt  Adler  called  the  man  back  in  New  York 
and  said,  "It's  okay." 

It  seems  to  me  that  wh^t really  happened  is  that  earlier 
in  the  day  Walter  Berry  wasn't  feeling  well,  and  Mrs.  Berry 
called.   Then  he  went  to  the  doctor,  and  he  got  a  shot,  and 
it  was  better,  and  she  called  and  said  he  was  okay.   And  then 
around  eleven  p.m.  he  had  a  bad  reaction  to  the  shot,  and  he 
was  very  ill  again. 
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Felt:    So  then  Kurt  Adler  called  and  tracked  Donald  Mclntyre.   He 
was  out  for  the  evening,  but  we  left  messages  and  we 
found  him,  and  I  remember,  we  were  all  sitting  in  [Adler 's] 
office  when  this  was  going  on.   In  the  meantime  somebody  was 
finding  out  all  the  flights  and  making  reservations. 

So  we  reached  him,  finally,  and  he  was  flying  to 
San  Francisco  the  first  thing  the  next  morning,  and  I  was 
going  to  go  out  to  the  airport  to  get  him.   So  I  went  home 
knowing  that. 

The  next  morning  I  woke  up ,  and  1  was  called  by  Tom 
[Heimberg] ,  the  orchestra  personnel  manager,  and  I  not  only 
was  picking  Mclntyre  up,  but  I  was  picking  up  a  principal 
baseonist,  too,  from  the  Met,  from  New  York. 

I  said,  "What  happened?"  And  Tom  said,  "Well,  after 
you  left,  one  of  the  baseonists  in  the  orchestra  was  sick, 
and  he  knew  he  couldn't  play  the  next  day,  he  couldn't 
play  Frau.   It's  a  very  difficult  part. 

So  Kurt  Adler  gets  on  the  phone  and  calls  one  of  the 
principal  bassoonists  in  New  York,  gets  a  reservation  for 
him,  too,  on  the  same  plane.   So  I  went  out  to  the  airport 
and  picked  them  both  up.  As  it  turned  out,  the  bassoonist 
played  the  performance,  and  Mclntyre  didn't  sing.   Berry  was 
okay,  and  Mclntyre  was  backstage. 

There  were  not  that  many  times  when  people  flew  in 
like  that,  but  Adler  was  just  a  miracle  worker  when  it  came 
to  getting  people  to  come  on  short  notice  like  that,  in 
absolute  emergencies. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  Domingo  [substitution]  for 
James  King,  for  Trovatore  in  '71. 

Pfaff:   Since  you  were  privy  to  these  conversations  at  some  times, 

how  would  describe  his  phone  manner?   It's  fairly  famous,  but 
there  aren't  very  many  particulars  out  around  about  it. 

Felt:    In  a  situation  like  that?  Well,  he  just  was  very  competent, 
convincing.   He  could  really  talk  somebody  into  doing 
something  and  convincing  them  that  they  could  do  it. 
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Enlarging  the  Orchestra  Pit:   1976 


Pfaff:   One  major  capital  improvement  in  the  time  that  you  were  with 
the  company  that  I  can  think  of  is  the  enlargement  of  the  pit 
in  the  1976  season.   To  what  degree  were  you  involved  with 
that,  and  what  do  you  remember  about  all  of  those  negotiations? 

Felt:    I  don't  know.   I  wasn't  that  integrally  involved  with  it, 
except  with  possibly  the  relationship  that  we  had  with  the 
War  Memorial  management . 

Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  Kurt  Adler  always 
artistically  wanted  a  larger  pit,  but  it  was  a  financial 
issue  on  both  sides.   It  cut  down  on  rows  of  seats  as  well  as 
cost  money  in  the  numbers  of  players.   Finally  he  was  able  to 
work  it  out  so  that  the  company  could  afford  it,  not  that  he 
probably  didn't  always  want  it.   But  that's  about  all  I  can  say. 

Pfaff:   That  wasn't  one  of  the  areas  that  you  had  a  lot  of  involvement 
in? 

Felt:   No. 


Adler  and  His  Opera  Family:   A  Tyrannical  Patriarch 


Pfaff:   One  of  the  things  that  I  think  you  told  me  you  were  very  much 
involved  in  was  rehearsals,  and  making  sure  that  the  right 
people  were  there  and  that  the  right  things  happened.   How 
would  you  characterize  Mr.  Adler  during  rehearsals  and  how 
were  rehearsals  conducted? 

Felt:   Well,  first  of  all,  Kurt  Adler  was  very  strict  about  who 

was  able  to  attend  rehearsals.   They  were  working  rehearsals, 
and  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  weren't  rehearsals  for 
people  just  to  wander  in  and  observe.   So  there  were  very 
definite  lists  and  permission  granted  for  outside  people  to 
attend . 

I  was  in  charge  of  those  lists,  but  he  signed  them  all. 
There  would  be  a  list  for  every  rehearsal  in  the  house,  and 
he  would  sign  it.   I  think  maybe  in  the  end,  in  '79,  I  got  to 
sign  some  of  them,  but  he  really  wanted  to  know  who  was  going 
to  be  there. 
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Felt:    In  rehearsals  I  would  very  often  be  sitting  right  behind  him 
and  he  would  look  over  and  say,  "Who's  that?!"  And  I  would 
have  to  know  who  it  was,  and  if  I  didn't,  I  had  to  find  out. 
In  other  words,  rehearsals  were  closed,  working  rehearsals. 

Pfaff:   Did  you  prepare  the  list  that  he  signed? 

Felt:   Yes,  or  secretaries  did.   For  dress  rehearsals,  maybe  an 

artist  could  have  one  or  two  guests.   Sometimes  nobody  could 
come,  just  working  staff,  and,  of  course,  at  rehearsals  he 
always  had  a  secretary.   He  gave  a  lot  of  notes,  and  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  center  aisle  and  he  noticed  everything, 
from  the  color  of  the  shoes  on  the  supers,  to  a  line  of  a  hat. 

Obviously  the  music,  the  orchestra,  the  singers — that 
goes  without  saying,  that  was  critical.   But  then,  also  the 
direction  and  every  detail  was  commented  upon,  sometimes 
screamed  at — 

Pfaff:   Right  at  the  time. 
Felt:   Oh,  absolutely. 

Pfaff:   It  wasn't  as  though  just  the  comments  went  to  the  secretary 
and  were  discussed  later. 

Felt:   No,  no.   Well,  a  lot  of  times,  some  of  that,  sure.   That 
happened,  too.   But  a  lot  of  it  was  very  much  said  at  the 
time.   And  then  he  would  go  over  the  notes  the  next  day,  and 
some  of  them  would  be  excerpted  and  sent  to  the  people  who 
should  receive  them. 

I  guess  one  of  the  things  I  sensed  in  Adler's  style  is 
that  he  did  upset  a  lot  of  people;  there's  no  question.   He 
screamed  and  yelled  and  really  made  a  lot  of  people  afraid 
of  him.   But  at  the  same  time,  everyone  knew  that  he  was 
aware  of  them.   He  didn't  ignore  them.   Everyone  in  that 
company  was  important,  and  they  knew  it. 

My  assessment  is  that  there  was  a  sort  of  love-hate 
relationship  there  for  lots  of  people  in  the  company  towards 
him — they  loved  him  and  they  hated  him — he  was  the  great 
tyrannical  patriarch.   He  was  the  great  father  figure  who 
scolds  and  disciplines  and  loves  at  the  same  time. 
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Felt:   There's  nothing  worse  than  being  ignored,  and  maybe  being 
yelled  at  isn't  pleasant,  but  it's  sometimes  better  than 
being  just  totally  ignored.   So  there  was  a  kind  of  a  real 
camaraderie  in  the  house,  being  a  family  of  sort  of  bad 
children,  I  suppose.   [chuckles]   Or  good  children,  sometimes. 

Pfaff :   How  would  you  assess  the  rehearsal  style  of  his?  Do  you 

think  it  was  productive  of  good  opera  in  the  long  run?  What 
about  it  as  a  working  style?  Do  you  think  it  worked  for 
more  people  than  it  didn't? 

Felt:   Yes,  I  think  it  did.   You  know,  in  the  arts  and  in  a  performance 
and  in  producing,  it  seems  to  me  the  kind  of  tension,  again, 
and  the  dynamic  that  exists  when  the  boss,  the  person  in 
charge,  is  there,  really  cracking  the  whip,  [assures  that] 
things  don't  bog  down.   Everyone  is  really  alert.  So  I  think 
that,  yes,  ultimately  the  end  results  were  very  positive. 
Although  I  think  some  people  were  hurt. 

Pfaff:   Were  there  any  people  spared?  Were  there  any  people  he 

deferred  to  in  situations  like  that?   In  a  case  of  someone 
who  was  extremely  important  to  him  artistically,  like 
Ponnelle,  or  somebody  who  was  extremely  distinguished,  like 
BHhm — were  these  people  that  he  treated  in  a  different  fashion? 

Felt:   Oh,  I  suppose  certain  people,  just  because  of  personalities 
and  whatever,  would  be  spared  some  of  his  wrath  most  of  the 
time.   But  it  seems  to  me,  Tim,  that  nobody  was  ever  spared 
it  totally,  from  Nancy,  his  wife,  to  people  who — he  was  fairly 
consistent  in  his  volatility,  and  whatever  he  felt. 

I  remember  one  just  unbelievable  battle  in  a  rehearsal 
that  he  had  with  August  Everding.  God,  it  was  unreal.  Oh! 
The  two  of  them  really  went  at  it. 

He  had  a  very  good  working  relationship,  and  does,  with 
Ponnelle,  but  they  certainly  had  their  disagreements. 

Pfaff:   Since  you  just  mentioned  here — this  isn't  a  question  on  our 
prepared  list — we  talked  about  it  a  little  bit  before.   Is 
there  some  way  you  can  describe  the  effect  that  his  marriage 
had  on  him  professionally,  the  marriage  to  Nancy?  Did  it 
change  anything? 

Felt:    I  can't  really  say,  Tim,  I  don't  think,  because  I  didn't 
know  him  [before].   When  I  came  to  the  company  he  was 
married  to  Nancy. 
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Pfaff:   Oh,  is  that  true? 
Felt:   Yes. 

Pfaff:   I  didn't  know  it  was  that  early.   [Kurt  Adler  and  Nancy 
Miller  were  married  in  1965.] 

Felt:   Yes.   So  I  didn't  know  him  before. 


Making  Preparations  for  the  European  Trips 


Pfaff:   You  talked  about  getting  Mr.  Adler  ready  for  his  trip  to 

Europe.   Go  into  a  little  more  detail  about  what  was  involved 
in  getting  him  ready ,  and  then  how  did  he  keep  communication 
with  the  company  in  his  absence,  and  what  were  your 
responsibilities  in  his  absence? 

Felt:   Okay.   Well,  his  trips  were  always  these  monumental  efforts 
to  get  everything  together,  to  have  all  of  the  background 
information  that  he  needed  to  have  with  him  for  the  artists 
he  was  going  to  meet  with,  the  directors  and  designers. 

So  there  were  books  of  information  that  were  all  sorts 
of  condensed  facts  for  each  season;  I  think  we  had  a  book 
that  gave  the  artist's  name  and  fee  and  any  detail  of  the 
terms  and  the  date  of  the  performances. 

And  then  there  were  pages  of  facts  about  anything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  company  at  the  particular  time  of  his 
trip.   For  instance,  if  we  were  in  labor  negotiations  I 
would  give  him — on  onion-skin  paper  so  it  would  be  the  lightest 
weight — summaries  of  where  the  negotiations  stood  at  the 
moment  of  his  trip  and  what  the  issues  were,  so  that  he 
would  have  reference  when  he  was  on  his  trip. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  a  huge  book  of  telephone 
numbers  and  addresses  that  he  carried,  and  he  also  had  his 
special  little  notebooks  in  which  he  used  to  keep  track  of 
all  of  the  interviews  and  work  that  he  did  in  Europe.   Nancy 
took  a  lot  of  the  notes  for  him,  but  he  also  did  his  own  notes. 
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Felt:    In  the  early  days,  when  I  was  there,  we  did  just  lots  and 
lots  of  correspondence.  We  wrote  to  him  regularly  and  kept 
him  posted  on  day-to-day  operations  and  the  mail. 

Then,  as  years  went  on,  we  did  more  of  this  by  the 
telex  machine.   But  for  several  years  it  was  all  by  letter, 
and  sometimes  an  occasional  phone  call.   There  should  be  in 
the  files  at  the  opera  his  letters  and  the  staff  letters. 

We  would  write  to  him;  he  would  write  back  and  address 
every  issue  that  we  had  corresponded  with  him  about.   And, 
again,  even  when  he  wasn't  there,  he  still  made  all  the 
decisions,  just  about! 

Pfaff:   Were  his  trips  planned  out  in  fanatical  detail  before  he  left, 
or  was  there  always  some  amount  of  play  in  them,  if,  you 
know,  he  heard  about  an  artist  and  he  wanted  to  go  off  and 
check  out? 

Felt:   Well,  they  were  pretty  much  planned.   He  knew  his  hotel 

reservations  in  each  place.   My  memory  of  them  is  that  they 
were  planned  ahead  of  time.   And  my  memory,  too — and  again, 
probably  Nancy  Adler  could  give  more  detail,  and  Rick 
[Rodzinski] ,  who  did  go  with  him  a  couple  of  times  (usually 
he  didn't  take  staff).   Just  Nancy  went  with  him  and  really 
kept  him  organized  and  kept  notes  and  would  log  the  notes 
for  him. 

Pfaff:   Were  the  trips  annual  or  more  frequent  than  annual? 

Felt:   Let's  see.   I  think  there  were  at  least  two  European  trips 
every  year.   He  went  to  New  York  also. 

An  example  of  something  that  used  to  make  all  the  staff 
just  so  exasperated  and  angry:   the  season  would  be  over  the 
Sunday  after  Thanksgiving.   And  we  had  just  come  through  a 
season  where  we — certainly,  Richard  [Rodzinski]  and  myself — 
had  worked  seven  days  a  week  for  three  months.   The  Monday 
after  the  Sunday  of  the  final  performance,  Kurt  and  Nancy 
would  usually  go  to  Palm  Springs  for  four  days  or  so,  to  rest, 
and  then  he  would  be  planning  to  leave  for  New  York  the 
following  weekend. 
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Felt:    So  he  would  be  calling  us  every  day  from  Palm  Springs.   We 
would  have  gone  to  work  on  Monday,  we  would  work  all  week, 
and  then  he  would  come  back  on  Friday  night,  just  in  time 
for  us  to  work  all  that  weekend,  again,  getting  him  ready 
to  leave  for  New  York  that  Monday. 

So  the  first  weekend  after  the  season  was  over,  we  were 
working  until  midnight  again  and  on  Sunday,  too,  to  get  him 
ready  to  go  on  his  trip.   It  used  to  drive  us  all  crazy! 

Pfaff:   Was  this  New  York  trip  on  the  way  to  Europe,  or  was  this  just 
a  New  York  trip? 

Felt:    I  think  he  just  went  to  New  York  then.   That  was  the  end  of 

November.   And  then,  it  seems  to  me,  he  came  back  for  Christmas 
usually.   And  then  I  think  he  may  have  gone  to  Europe  in  the 
winter,  like  January,  and  then  again  in  the  spring.   But  again, 
I  must  say  I'm  not  sure.   It  seems  to  me  he  went  to  Europe  and 
then  he  came  back  for  the  Spring  Opera  and  then  he  went  again 
on  a  major  trip  in  April  or  May. 


Pfaff: 


Was  the  purpose  of  these  trips  largely  talent-scouting? 


Felt:   Well,  he  heard  singers  and  he  also  met  with  directors  and 
designers.   And  he  was  working  with  the  people  who  were 
coming  for  the  fall  season. 


In  the  General  Director's  Absence;  An  Overwhelming  Loyalty 


Pfaff:   In  his  absences  to  what  degree  were  you  in  charge  and  how  was 

that  arranged?  Who  sort  of  ran  the  show  when  he  wasn't  around? 

Felt:    If  Richard  Rodzinski,  the  artistic  person,  was  there,  then 

[he  was] — I  know  there  was  a  time  when  I  was;  I  was  designated 
to  be  the  sort  of  staff  person  in  charge.   And  Ed  Corn  was, 
when  he  was  manager  in  the  early  seventies.   But  I  know  in 
the  late  seventies,  he  designated  that  I  would  be  in  charge 
for  a  couple  of  trips. 

Pfaff:   And  what  did  that  mean? 
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Felt:   That  meant  that  if  a  decision  had  to  be  made  in  his  absence, 
that  I  would  be  conferring  with  everyone  on  the  staff,  but 
that  I  would  be  in  the  position  to  make  that  decision.   Make 
it  without  him  if  I  chose  to  do  that ,  or  to  be  sure  that  I 
checked  with  him.   I  think  that  was  a  chain-of-command  type 
of  instruction.   But  again,  his  whole  manner  of  working  was 
that  whenever  possible,  and  usually  it  was,  we  would  check 
with  him. 

Pfaff:  To  what  extent  did  anything  like  "a  cat's  away"  attitude 
prevail  when  the  cat  was  away?  Was  it  difficult  to  step 
into  that  role  of  sort  of  being  on  top  of  things? 

Felt:   Not  too  much.   Getting  ready  for  Kurt's  trip — Kurt;  excuse  me, 
I  always  called  him  Mr.  Adler,  as  everyone  does.   But  when  I 
left  the  opera  he  asked  me  to  please  stop  calling  him 
Mr.  Adler.   So  after  a  while,  I  got  used  to  calling  him  Kurt. 
In  this  context,  it  seems  a  little  odd,  because  we  never  did. 
And  some  people  still,  to  this  day,  who  have  been  asked  to 
call  him  Kurt  can't.   He's  just  always  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  Adler. 

Anyway,  when  he  would  leave,  go  down  the  elevator  and 
be  on  his  way  to  New  York  or  Europe,  I  know  Rick  Rodzinski 
used  to  just  completely  collapse  on  the  floor.   There  was  a 
[she  sighs] . 

Oh,  as  to  a  certain  "cat's  away"  sort  of  thing.   Yes,  I 
guess  that's  inevitable.   And  yet,  my  memory — I  don't  know  if 
I'm  being  sort  of  self-serving — but  we  always  just  continued 
to  work  very  hard.   There  just  was  a  lot  to  do,  and  he  had 
engendered  an  incredible  loyalty  to  the  company.   And  the 
people  who  worked  there,  of  course,  just  loved  opera  and 
were  very  much  a  part  of  putting  on  the  best  possible. 

So  there  was  a  real  loyalty,  I  think,  to  the  effort  and, 
overwhelmingly,  to  him.   That's  what  I  mean  by  calling  him  a 
real  patriarch.   Some  of  the  people  that  he  yelled  at  the 
most  were  the  most  caring  for  him. 
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House  Security;   A  Bombing  at  the  Opera  House 


Pfaff:   You  said  you  were  involved  in  your  job  with  matters  of  house 
and  company  security.   To  what  degree  and  when  was  he 
involved  in  those  matters  too? 

Felt:  Well,  he  was  always  involved.  I  mean,  he  always  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  And  he,  again,  was  very,  I  think, 
perceptive  about  many  of  those  issues. 

I  remember  there  was  one  fall,  or  one  summer  in  San  Francisco 
when  there  had  been  some  crazy  bombings  of  symbols  of  affluence, 
like  certain  country  clubs,  things  like  that. 

I  remember  he  called  me  in  and  he  said,  "Ruth,  you  have 
to  call" — in  those  days,  the  head  of  northern  station  was 
Murphy,  who  is  now  chief  of  police.   He  said,  "You    call  the 
head  of  northern  station  because  I  am  sure  that  the  opera 
opening  night  is  likely  to  be  the  next  spot  when  they  are 
going  to  want  to  make  a  statement.   And  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  this  doesn't  happen." 

So  I  remember  calling  the  police  and  talking  with  them 
and  with  various  security  people,  and  I  remember  the  War 
Memorial  management  at  that  time  was  very  low-key  about  it. 
They  said,  "Oh  no,  no."  And  Adler  just  wouldn't  take  that 
for  an  answer.   He  said,  "I  don't  care  what  they  say."  The 
police  weren't  very  concerned  either,  but  he  said,  "I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  in  a  position  of  danger  here.   This 
is  very  likely  going  to  happen." 

So  through  his  insistence  we  had  police  come  at  night, 
during  rehearsals,  just  to  be  there,  a  security  presence,  and 
sure  enough,  on  the  Thursday  night  before  Friday  [opening 
night],  after  that  final  dress  rehearsal,  I  was  at  home  in  bed  up 
here  on  Nob  Hill,  and  I  heard  this  explosion,  and  I  turned  on 
the  radio,  KCBS,  and  the  man  said,  "There  seems  to  have  been 
an  explosion  here  in  downtown  San  Francisco.   Just  a  minute." 
And  then  he  said, "I've  just  got  a  report;  it's  come  from  the 
opera  house." 

I  called  Kurt  Adler — he  hadn't  heard  it  where  he  lived — 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  people  down  there.   And  a  bomb  had 
been  set  off  in  the  carriage  entrance. 
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Felt:   Of  course,  everyone  had  left,  except  there  was  a  watchman 
in  the  opera  house,  who  had  just  walked  by  the  carriage 
entrance,  and  if  it  had  just  happened  a  few  minutes  before, 
he  probably  would  have  been  hurt  very  seriously.   But  no  one 
was  hurt;  just  the  beautiful  doors  in  the  carriage  entrance 
were  blown  out. 

The  next  night  was  opening  night.   We  were  all  very 
nervous,  needless  to  say.   And  he  was  extremely  nervous.   I 
was  working  on  the  security  for  backstage,  as  to  who  could 
come  backstage  opening  night,  and  who  could  not. 

I  went  in  to  see  him,  right  before  he  was  going  to 
leave  to  go  home  to  get  changed,  and  I  told  him  what  the  plan 
was.   It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  said,  "I  think  that 
no  one  should  be  able  to  come  through  those  interior  Green 
Room  doors,  to  go  back  and  forth  between  the  backstage  and 
the  front  of  the  house  that  way.   Everyone  should  have  to  go 
outside,  because  that's  the  safest  way  to  secure  the  backstage.1 

I  disagreed  with  him.   I  said,  "I  think  that  that  is 
just  too  difficult  and  will  not  work,  because  there  are  too 
many  key  people,  you  included,  that  need  to  be  able  to  go 
between  the  back  of  the  house  and  the  front  of  the  house 
through  the  Green  Room  door." 

I  argued  with  him,  and  he  didn't  like  that  at  all,  and  he 
said  something  like,  [pause]  "I'm  running  this  company,  and 
I  expect  that  what  I  want  is  going  to  be  honored."  At  which 
point  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  just  looked  at  him  and  I 
walked  out. 

I'm  trying  to  recall;  I  don't  remember  exactly  what 
happened,  but  he  left  to  go  home,  and  I  left  telling  him  that 
I  felt  what  he  had  ordered  me  to  do  would  not  work,  would  be 
too  difficult.   At  which  point  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  running 
this  company,  and  what  I  want,  goes." 

Then  the  phone  rang  about  twenty  minutes  later.   He  called 
me  from  home.  And  he  just  said,  "I've  told  you  what  I  want 
to  do,  Ruth,  but  you  do  whatever  you  think  has  to  be  done." 
And  he  hung  up. 

So  I  took  into  consideration  what  he  had  said  he  wanted, 
but  I  still  felt  it  wasn't  workable,  and  so  I  did  what  I  felt 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  in  that  case.  I  read 
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Felt:   his  phone  call  to  mean,  "You  know  what  I  would  like,  but  you 
do  what  you  have  to  do."  So  the  Green  Room  doors  were  used. 
And  we  got  through  that  opening  night  just  fine,  thank  God. 
But  everyone  was  so  nervous. 

But  again,  you  asked  the  question — yes,  he  gets  involved, 
that  involved  with  just  about  everything. 


When  the  General  Director  Was  on  the  Podium 


Pfaff:   One  of  the  things  that  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  company  during 
your  tenure  was  his  return  to  the  podium  in  1973  as  a 
conductor.   You  hadn't  worked  with  him  that  long  before  that, 
but  what  sense  did  you  pick  up  about  a  change  in  his  style 
from  before  he  was  conducting  to  after? 

Felt:   When  he  was  conducting,  it  clearly  took  him  away  from  all  of 
the  administrative  work  that  he  would  normally  have  done  at 
that  time.   You  can't  conduct  a  production  and  still  be  as 
involved  in  all  of  the  other  administrative  xrork. 

Pfaff:   Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  his  absence  from  those 
administrative  angles  was  in  any  way  detrimental? 

Felt:   Oh,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  detrimental.   It  probably  delayed 
things,  yes.   Enough  time  has  gone  by  that  I  can't  remember 
exactly. 

Pfaff:   Well,  it  seems  that  he  was  so  good  about  establishing  an 

administrative  support  system  that  it's  not  like  things  would 
grind  to  a  halt — 

Felt:   Oh,  no.   No. 

Pfaff:   Because  he  was  with  the  baton. 

Felt:   Oh,  no,  they  didn't.   And,  of  course,  even  when  he  was 

conducting,  he  was  still  keeping  up  these  marathon  schedules 
of  working  long  hours  and  whatever.   But  clearly  his  conducting 
did  take  him  away  from  working  on  various  other  aspects  of 
the  company.   Certain  decisions  were  on  hold,  there's  no 
question  about  that. 
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Pfaff:   Did  that  happen  to  add  a  fair  amount  of  inconvenience  to 
people  in  your  position,  having  him  away? 

Felt:   Oh,  I  suppose,  yes,  we  had  to  wait  longer  than  we  would  have. 
Yes,  there  were  some  inconveniences.   Again,  I  suppose  that 
speaks  to  the  whole  issue  of  any  administrative  director  in 
opera. 

I'm  just  thinking  of  my  own  experience  with  it  and 
knowledge  about  it.   Today  there  are  very  few  intendants  or 
general  directors  who  function  artistically  and  administratively. 
The  roles  are  all  separate.   You  have  your  administrative 
management  and  your  music  directors  and  whatever.   And  Kurt 
Adler  was  from  both. 

So  when  he  stepped  into  an  actual  performing  position, 
then  it  did  compromise  the  time  that  he  spent  on  the 
administration.   The  artistic  people,  like  Rodzinski  or  Waters 
would  have  a  better  sense  of  that.   But  I  know,  clearly,  that 
some  of  the  administrative  stuff  that  I  was  dealing  with  had 
to  wait. 

Pfaff:   What  was  your  sense,  just  as  an  observer,  about  his  return 
to  the  podium?  Was  it  a  nervous  return  to  the  podium?  Was 
it  an  eager  one?  How  would  you  describe  it?  Put  it  this  way, 
when  he  was  conducting,  did  the  sensitivity  and  the  temperamental 
nature,  did  his  temperamental  nature  get  heightened?  Was  he 
more  difficult  in  conducting  periods,  or  less? 

Felt:    I  don't  know.   I  think  less.   His  own  fulfillment  in  the 
conducting  was  such  that  it  took  the  edge  off  some  of  his 
temperament  in  other  areas.   I  don't  know;  that's  my  sense. 
And  he  certainly  enjoyed  conducting  and  wanted  to  do  it. 


Celebrating  Mr.  Adler 


Felt:    I  know  that  the  first  season  when  he  came  back  it  was 

Traviata,  wasn't  it,  that  he  conducted  the  first  time?  Yes. 
We  had  this  big  surprise  party  for  him  onstage.   I  think  it 
was  at  the  end  of  that  season,  it  was  after  the  Thanksgiving 
performance  or  something. 

Pfaff:   Which  was  a  Traviata,  I  think. 
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Felt:   Yes.   I'm  trying  to  remember  what  year  that  was — 
Pfaff:   '73. 

Felt:   Yes,  I  know,  the  year  was  '73,  but  what  celebration  that  was 
for  him,  the  number  of  years  he  had  been  with  the  company, 
or  whatever.   There  was  a  big  party  for  that. 

Pfaff:   That  would  have  been  his  twentieth  anniversary  that  he  was 
with  the  company.   Because  he  came  in  '53. 

Felt:   Yes,  right.   And  Richard  Rodzinski  was  very  instrumental  in 
that.   But  anyway,  the  staff,  we  planned  this  big  surprise 
party  for  him.   And  I  believe  it  was  a  surprise. 

Pfaff:  How  did  you  do  that? 

Felt:  I  don't  know. 

Pfaff:  I  mean,  a  man  who  knows  everything  about — 

Felt:  [laughter]   I  know.   But  I  think  it  was  a  surprise. 

Pfaff:  I  often  wondered,  in  terms  of  the  Gala,  for  example. 

Felt:   Oh  yes.   Oh,  God,  yes.   That  was  really  something.   He  did 
stay  out  of  that  quite  a  bit,  though. 

Pfaff:   Was  he  told  to? 

Felt:   Yes,  he  was. 

Pfaff:   Did  he  know  it  was  a  Gala? 

Felt:   Oh  yes,  he  did,  of  course.   Yes,  he  did.   And  he  did  stay  out 
of  that;  pretty  much,  he  did  what  he  was  told.   He  knew  that 
there  was  going  to  be  one,  and  he  knew  what  x/e  were  doing. 
He  was  really  trying  to  be  on  his  best  behavior,  to  not 
meddle.   But  he  was  being  kept  apprised  of  what  was  being 
planned,  and  he  certainly  made  comments  from  time  to  time. 
But  he  did  really  try  to  not  get  in  there  and  tell  us  how  to 
do  it. 

Pfaff:   What  was  your  sense  of  the  man  at  times  when  he  was  surprised 
and  honored  by  his  family,  his  huge  global  family? 
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Felt:   Oh,  well,  he  was  really  quite  magnanimous  and  very  wonderful. 
He's  extremely  charming  in  situations  of  that  kind.  And 
he's  very  eloquent  in  his  comments,  and  what  he  says, 
extemporaneously.   I  was  often  very — not  amazed,  that's  not 
the  right  word — impressed,  very  impressed  with  his  abilities 
to  rise  to  any  occasion.   And  I  think  in  those  situations  of 
ceremony  and  being  honored,  and  in  honoring  others,  too,  in 
making  a  speech  to  acknowledge  someone  or  whatever ,  it  was 
just  very,  very,  very  good. 


Adler  in  Crisis 


Felt:   Also,  in  rising  to  the  occasion,  I  think  he  was  just 

particularly  good  in  any  kind  of  a  crisis,  whether  it  was 
a  casting  crisis  or  any  kind  of  a  crisis  in  the  house. 
Whether,  you  know,  we  had  a  bomb  threat  or  whatever — he  was 
just  extremely  good.   He  took  charge  and  was  very  calm.   He 
was  very  good. 

Pfaff:   Tell  me  what  you  recall  about  the  bomb  threat,  just  as  an 
example  of  his  taking  charge. 

Felt:    [pauses,  thinking]   Well,  I  don't  know  if  I  can  remember 
specifically.   He  gave  out  very  specific  instructions  to 
people.   He  was  very  thorough;  he  took  charge.   You  felt  that 
he  was  making  the  decision,  that  he  was  taking  responsibility. 
And  so  it  seems  to  me  the  audience  had  to  leave.   I  think 
that  he  came  out  on  stage.   I  don't  know;  I  really  don't 
remember  the  details. 

Pfaff:   I  think  as  he  tells  that  part  of  the  story,  he  told  the 

audience  a  lie  about  why  they  had  to  leave,  but  it  was  a  very 
convincing  one.   Something  to  do  with  a  technical  problem 
that  they  had  to  work  out,  and  that  these  people  sort  of  had 
to  not  see  it. 

Felt:   Yes,  right.   I  can't  remember,  Tim;  I  can't. 

Pfaff:   If  it  jogged  your  memory — there's  something  about  the  call 
saying  the  bomb  was  in  the  proscenium. 

Felt:   Oh. 
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Pfaff:   It's  not  important.  What's  more  important  is  your  saying  the 
particular  ways  in  which  he  was  able  to  respond  to  the  crisis 
that  was  going  on. 

Felt:   Yes.   Because  I  remember  another  instance  when  I  don't  think 
I  was  working  for  the  opera  any  more;  I  was  hired  to  work 
for  American  Ballet  Theater.   The  opera  was  presenting  American 
Ballet  Theater,  but  I  was  the  staff  person  that  had  been  hired. 
And  there  was  a  bomb  threat  the  opening  night  of  ABT  and  Kurt 
Adler  was  in  the  house.   I  was  dealing  with  the  War  Memorial, 
but  he  was  there,  and  of  course  the  opera  was  presenting. 

But  again,  his  whole  manner  and  the  questions  that  he 
asked  and  the  things  that  he  knew  had  to  be  addressed,  just 
right  and  very  calmly,  but  with  a  certain  urgency.  He  was 
very,  very  good  in  situations  like  that. 

Pfaff:   So  when  there  were  patent  external  crises,  rather  than 

responding  with  temperament,  those  were  times  when  he  got 
very  controlled  and  calm? 

Felt:   Yes,  right.   And  then,  his  flare-ups,  or  anger,  temperament, 
which  were  in  situations  of,  I  suppose,  negotiations  or 
whatever — they  could  also  be  extremely  effective.   Sometimes 
one  felt,  and  probably  rightly  so,  that  they  were  done  on 
purpose  and  with  every  intention  of  manipulating  the  other 
party. 


Assessing  the  Adler  Years 


Pfaff:   Since  you've  been  away  from  the  company  for  a  few  years,  I 
would  like  you  to  say  whatever  you  can  by  way  of  assessing 
what  Mr.  Adler 's  importance  to  the  company  was,  and  also  to 
American  and  even  international  opera. 

Felt:   Well,  first  of  all,  San  Francisco  Opera  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  top,  top  opera  companies  in  the 
world,  and  Kurt  Adler  is  responsible  for  that,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.   Merola  founded  it  and  did  a  considerable  amount, 
but  it  was  Kurt  Adler  who  really  took  the  company  to  the  place 
that  it  has  and  the  recognition  that  it  has  received  as  a 
world-class  company. 
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Felt:    In  terms  of  just  the  field  of  opera,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
introduction  of  singers  to  this  country  and  the  introduction 
of  new  operas  and  the  whole  development  of  opera  programs  in 
America — the  Merola  Opera  Program  being  one  of  the  first  for 
young  singers,  the  touring  Western  Opera  Theater — so  many  of 
the  things  that  today  are  just  taken  for  granted  were,  I 
believe,  really  started  in  San  Francisco. 

When  you  think  of  what's  happened  in  the  world  of  opera 
in  America — outside  of  the  Met,  which  is  the  institute  of 
opera  in  America — but  when  you  think  of  what's  happened  in 
this  country  outside  of  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  San  Francisco 
Opera  and  Kurt  Adler  were  so  instrumental  in  that  whole 
burgeoning  and  development.   So — I  don't  know  if  that  answers 
the  question. 


Adler  and  the  Boards  of  Directors 


Pfaff:   Yes,  it  does.   One  other  thing  that  will  probably  move  to 

a  different  place  in  the  transcript,  because  I  meant  to  ask 
it  earlier  and  it  should  have  appeared  on  the  list  of 
questions,  was  your  sense  of  the  change  in  the  relationship 
between  Mr.  Adler  and  his  board  in  the  time  that  you  had 
been  working  with  him.   I  believe  you  suggested  that  you 
thought  the  relationship  had  changed. 

Felt:   Well,  Tim,  I  didn't  know  Robert  Watt  Miller,  but  from  what  I 
heard  said  about  him,  this  great,  great  man  of  the  arts  and 
opera  in  San  Francisco,  and  everything  I've  ever  heard  Kurt 
Adler  say  about  him,  my  sense  is  that  Robert  Watt  Miller  was 
like  a  mentor  in  many  ways  to  Kurt  Adler.   He  respected  the 
man;  he  loved  the  man,  and  my  sense  is  that  they  worked  well 
together. 

So  with  Miller  as  president  of  the  board  there  was  a 
really  close  [relationship]  it  would  seem;  I  wasn't  there, 
so  that's  just  what  I  would  assume  from  the  description  of 
the  man  and  how  Adler  has  talked  about  him — that  it  was  a 
very  close  relationship  and  there  was  also  a  kind  of  dynamic 
there  in  the  leadership  of  the  company.   And  again,  in  what 
I  just  said  about  Kurt  Adler 's  contribution  to  opera,  to 
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Felt:    San  Francisco  Opera,  I  would  then  have  to  say,  probably,  from 

what  I've  heard  about  Miller,  that  he  was  also  extremely 

instrumental  in  that  whole  development.  I  didn't  know  him,  so 
I  can't  say. 

After  he  died,  Bill  Orrick  was  the  next  president  of 
the  board.   I  knew  Bill  Orrick;  when  I  came,  Bill  Orrick 
was  president,  but  it  was  a  very  short  term.   He  became  a 
judge  and  he  resigned. 

After  that  I  didn't  feel  that  there  was  a  real  positive 
give  and  take  between  the  board  and  Kurt  Adler.  Qwin  Follis 
was  getting  on  in  years  and  Kurt  Adler  didn't  have  a  very 
good  relationship  with  Walter  Baird.   There  has  to  be  a 
communication;  it's  a  given.   But  it  wasn't  an  easy  communication, 
or  it  wasn't  a  real  positive  one. 

My  sense  is  that  Kurt  Adler  ran  the  company  and  the  board 
was  kept  apprised  of  what  he  was  doing.   I  mean,  they  obviously 
approved  the  budgets.   I  don't  know;  he's  probably  talked 
about  that.   That  would  be  my  sense  of  it. 


Preparing  the  Budget 

Pfaff:   Were  you  involved  in  helping  to  prepare  the  budgets? 

Felt:    In  the  area  that  I  worked  in,  yes.   But  then,  with  the 
orchestra  and  the  chorus,  so  much  of  it  was  all  around 
rehearsal  time,  and  it  was  all  artistic,  as  to  how  much  time 
certain  operas  needed  for  preparation.   So  I  didn't  get 
involved  with  that.   But  I  worked  with  the  budget  controls 
after  the  budgets  were  prepared,  and  the  weekly  payroll 
controls  within  the  budget  that  had  been  approved. 

Pfaff:   Do  you  know  who  the  key  people  were  in  preparing  the  budget, 
or  was  that  always  Mr.  Adler? 

Felt:   Well,  the  artistic  administrator,  with  the  controller,  with 
Adler. 

Pfaff:   But  he  was  very  much  aware  of  every  number — 
Felt:   Oh,  yes,  absolutely. 
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Pfaff:   And  was  he  the  blue  pencil? 

Felt:   Yes,  absolutely.   Yes,  he  was  very,  very  conscious  of  figures 
and  all  of  the  controls,  weekly.   I  brought  the  payrolls  to 
him,  and  if  it  was  over  budget,  he  wanted  to  know  why.   Yes, 
he  was  always  on  top  of  all  of  that. 


Reflecting  on  the  Years  with  San  Francisco  Opera 


Pfaff:   Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  in  a  general  kind  of  way, 
about  Mr.  Adler  or  the  company? 

Felt:    I  guess  personally — I  worked  well  with  Kurt  Adler.   I  liked 
working  for  him  very  much.   He  was  hard  to  work  for  in 
many  ways,  but  I  felt  I  worked  with  him  very  well  and  got 
along  with  him  very  well.   I  didn't  get  screamed  at  that  much. 

Pfaff:   Congratulations!   How  do  you  feel  that  it  changed  you  as 
artistic  administrator  yourself? 

Felt:   Oh,  I  learned  so  much.   There's  no  question  that  the 

experience  of  working  for  him  and  working  for  the  company 
was  an  invaluable  education.   And  also  an  enriching  experience, 
just  being  part  of  the  opera  and  having  an  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  opera  in  that  kind  of  an  environment. 

Pfaff:   Was  the  leap  from  your  previous  job  to  the  job  that  you  took 

with  the  company  a  real  quantum  leap  in  terms  of  responsibility 
as  well  as  exposure? 

Felt:    I  would  say  yes.   Before  I  was  the  assistant  in  presentation 

of  all  the  concerts  at  UCLA,  which  was  a  very  major  series,  we 
[did  all  kinds  of  concerts  and  recitals].   I  was  there,  from 
Artur  Rubinstein  and  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  and  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  to  major  chamber  groups  and  major  rock  groups  and 
things  like  that.   So  I  was  used  to  working  with  major 
international  artists  and  artists  of  all  kinds,  but  I  think 
the  whole  area  of  producing  the  product ,  which  was  what  I 
wanted  to  do;  I  wanted  to  get  involved  with  the  arts  where 
you're  producing  it — was  something  new  for  me.  And,  well,  the 
enormity  of  opera — because  to  me  it's  probably  the  biggest 
effort  in  the  performing  arts.   It  combines  everything. 
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Felt:   And  I  hadn't  done,  of  course,  anything,  really,  with  labor 
negotiations  before.   I  had  worked  with  personnel,  but  not 
labor  unions.  So  there  were  just  so  many  areas  that  were,  I 
guess,  relatively  new.   So  yes,  to  me,  working  in  opera  is  a 
quantum  leap. 

Pfaff:   When  you  needed  just  simple  training  in  things  that  you  hadn't 
done  before,  did  you  get  that  from  Mr.  Adler,  or  did  you  have 
to  sort  of  go  out  and  find  other  people  who  had  done  that  sort 
of  thing  before  and  learn  that  way? 

Felt:   No,  just  the  way  he  works,  you  can  see  that  I  would  get  a 

lot  from  him.   But  I  think  the  system  that  he  had  established, 
for  instance,  under  Ann  Darling,  who  was  my  predecessor — I 
worked  with  her  for  a  month  before  she  left  and  I  took  over 
the  job,  so  I  had  a  fairly  good  training  period  with  her  in 
learning  the  responsibilities  that  I  had  to  carry  on.   And 
then  of  course  I  grew  in  the  job. 

But  yes,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  I  suppose,  about  experiences 
of  my  initiation  into  my  first  labor  negotiations  and  things 
of  that  kind.   In  the  beginning,  I  did  all  the  backup  for 
Kurt  Adler.   I  did  all  the  research  in  the  labor  negotiations, 
like  the  preparations  of  our  proposals,  and  sifting  through 
the  union's  proposals  and  coming  back  with  all  of  the  detail 
and  the  facts  on  what  was  happening  throughout  the  country  in 
opera,  and  rates  and  conditions.   I  did  all  of  the  research 
like  you  would  do  any  kind  of  research  work  in  academia. 

Then  I  would  have  all  the  facts  for  him  when  he  would  be 
the  spokesperson  for  the  opera  in  labor  negotiations.   But 
then  eventually  I  did  end  up  doing  most  of  the  talking,  and 
he  didn't  sit  in  on  every  negotiation  any  more.   He  was  always 
kept  apprised  of  what  we  were  doing,  but  he  wasn't  there  at 
every  single  session. 

Anyway.  I  should  tell  you  some  humorous  things  that  have 
happened.  But  I  don't  know  if  I  can  remember.  Anyway,  that's 
probably  enough,  Tim;  that's  enough. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Richard  Bradshaw  is  a  young  and  dynamic  British  conductor  who  came 
from  Glyndebourne  Opera  to  serve  as  the  company's  chorus  director  in  1977. 
He  was  the  only  chorus  director  to  survive  in  that  position  for  more  than 
a  handful  of  years  during  the  Adler  era,  and  in  retrospect  Adler  had  only 
praise  for  his  work  as  chorus  director  and  conductor. 

The  two  argued  often  about  what  was  best  for  the  chorus,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  Adler  had  started  his  career  as  a  chorus  director  and  had 
shaped  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Chorus  from  1943  until  he  assumed  the  dir 
ectorship  of  the  company  ten  years  later,  Bradshaw  claims  he  was  able  to 
stand  his  ground  and  Adler  respected  him  for  it. 

In  this  brief  interview  Bradshaw  delves  into  the  Adler  style  and 
temperament,  talks  about  the  company's  "star  system,"  and  discusses  Adler 
as  conductor.   Of  Adler  the  intendant,   he  says:   "He  was  a  great  observer 
of  the  scene.   He  had  a  most  acute  eye... and  I  think  the  extraordinary 
application  is  the  thing.   He  had  that  extraordinary  ability  to  concentrate 
on  what  he  was  doing,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else." 

We  met  for  the  interview  in  Bradshaw1 s  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  opera  house  annex,  a  small  windowless  studio  with  a  grand  piano  and  two 
chairs.   The  meeting  took  place  during  the  final  week  of  the  season, 
with  considerable  sonic  competition  from  a  young  baritone  who  was  having 
a  coaching  session  next  door. 

Bradshaw  edited  the  following  text  lightly,  adding  one  anecdote 
to  demonstrate  Adler 's  "extraordinary  wit  with  which  he  defused  many  an 
explosion." 


Caroline  Crawford 
Interviewer-Editor 


December  3,  1986 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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RICHARD  BRADSHAW,  CHORUS  DIRECTOR 
[Date  of  Interview:   December  3,  1986] 


Audition  and  Employment  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera 


Crawford:   Richard,  tell  me  how  you  first  became  associated  with  San 
Francisco  Opera. 

Bradshaw:   I  think  that  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  suggested  me.   Adler  was 

looking  for  someone.   I  worked  with  Ponnelle  at  Glyndebourne, 
and  I  think  he  may  have  suggested  me.   And  Adler  checked 
it  with  Pritchard,  who  was  in  those  days  music  director  at 
Glyndebourne.   And  also  Calvin  Simmons — I  was  staying  with 
Calvin  Simmons  in  Los  Angeles  when  I  came  up  here  to  see 
Adler.  I  will  not  forget  that,  because  I  thought  I  was  coming 
for  a  short  interview.   I  didn't  think  I  was  free  to  do  the 
job  necessarily  anyway  when  they  wanted.   And  I  turned  up,  and 
I  had  the  interview. 

Adler  sort  of  went  on  through  his  day,  and  somewhere 
along  the  line  he  persuaded  me  to  play  piano  to  him,  to  make 
sure  I  could  play  the  piano. 

At  the  end  of  it  all,  he  said  he  was  interested  in  giving 
me  the  job,  but  that  he  would  really  like  me  to  work  with 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  Chorus  for  part  of  a  rehearsal,  both 
for  his  benefit  in  seeing  me  work,  but  also  for  mine.   Because 
I  was  used  to  a  very  hot-shot,  young  professional  chorus  at 
Glyndebourne  and  it  was  a  part-time  chorus  in  those  days.   And 
so  we  arranged  that  I  would  go  back  to  L.A.,  where  I  was 
staying,  and  I  would  come  back  in  two  or  three  days,  whenever 
there  was  a  chance  that  I  could. 

Calvin  Simmons  was  up  here  at  the  same  time,  and  we  went 
off.   I  had  never  seen  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge;  I  had  never 
seen  anything.   I  hadn't  seen  San  Francisco.   We  drove  across 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  we  went  to  Sausalito  and  we  had 
dinner.   Then  we  came  back,  and  we  decided  we  would  both  drink 
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Bradshaw:   steam  beer.   And  I  just  remember  we  had  an  enormous  amount  to 
drink,  because,  you  know,  after  a  day  with  Adler  you  need  a 
lot,  if  you  have  never  met  him  before. 

We  went  into  the  theater,  and  it  was  the  dress  rehearsal 
of  The  Angle  of  Repose.   I  was  still  jet-lagged;  I  had  only 
just  gotten  into  L.A.  from  London,  and  I  thought  that  the  thing 
I  needed  was  to  just  go  somewhere  and  sleep.   I  sat  in  the 
side  of  the  theater,  and  I  watched  The  Angle  of  Repose.   We 
were  going  to  take  the  red-eye  back  to  L.A.  that  night. 

I  remember  Willy  Waters  and  Calvin  Simmons  waking  me  up, 

and  really  shaking  me  to  get  me  awake,  and  saying,  "Come  on! 

Adler  says  the  chorus  is  not  involved  now.  You  can  audition 
for  him." 

I  just  remember  being  jet-lagged,  having  had  too  many 
beers,  you  know,  my  tie  down  to  my  waist,  walking,  following, 
and  saying,  "Look,  really,  can't  I  come  back  to  do  this?" 
We  then  go  into  the  elevator,  and  as  we  came  out  of  the 
elevator,  I  was  saying,  "Just  tell  me  where  the  men's  room  is 
so  I  can  slap  some  water  on  my  face."  And  I  found  that  as 
you  came  out  of  the  elevator,  you  were  in  what  was  the  old 
chorus  room.   Adler  was  sitting  there,  and  I  auditioned  there 
and  then.   I  don't  remember  too  much  about  the  audition,  but 
anyway,  they  offered  me  the  job. 

Crawford:   Probably  the  best  way  to  go  through  it. 
Bradshaw:   Possibly.   Possibly;  I'm  not  sure. 
Crawford:   So  Adler  offered  you  the  job  that  evening? 

Bradshaw:   He  said  he  was  very  interested,  but  we  had  a  problem  about 
how  long  my  contract  was  with  Glyndebourne ,  and  therefore 
that  was  going  to  be  worked  out.   First  Glyndebourne  said 
they  wouldn't  release  me.   And  then,  with  his  normal  powers 
of  persuasion,  Adler  persuaded  them  that  it  was  in  my  best 
interest  and  theirs  if  they  did. 

Crawford:   How  did  he  do  that? 

Bradshaw:   I  think  he  just  called,  and  called  again.   There  was  a  rumor 
that  he  called  Moran  Caplat ,  who  was  not  someone  who — he 
didn't  live  opera  the  way  that  Adler  did.   He  was  interested 
in  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  you  didn't  call  after  11:30  at 
night.   And  the  story  was  that  Adler  called  him  at  2:00  in  the 
morning. 
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Crawford:   Adler  didn't  have  a  clock. 

Bradshaw:   No,  Adler  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  call.   And  Adler  called 
me;  I  was  in  Huddersf ield.   He  called  me  in  Huddersfield  and 
said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  call  Caplat  now."  I  said,  "I  don't 
think  you  can  do  that,  Mr.  Adler.   It's  2:00  in  the  morning." 
And  he  said,  "That's  a  very  good  time  to  call." 

Crawford:   One  can  get  through. 

Bradshaw:   That's  right! 

Crawford:   What  were  your  initial  impressions  of  Adler? 

Bradshaw:   One  is  awed  by  him;  one  is  overawed  by  the  whole  commanding, 

dominating  personality.   And  one  knew  the  reputation.   I  think, 
especially  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  here,  he  was  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  first  intendant  in  the  world.   Because 
of  his  seniority  and  his  age  and  his  reputation,  everyone  knew 
when  Adler  came  to  Europe.   He  was  a  very  commanding  figure. 
And  one  always  has  an  extra  respect  for  an  intendant  who  is  a 
musician. 


Adler  and  the  Chorus 


Crawford:   How  rare  is  that? 

Bradshaw:   Well,  it's  not  unique,  but  it's  rare.   And  when  I  first  came 
to  work  for  him,  that  was  in  no  way — it  didn't  in  any  way 
become  less  strong,  the  sense  of  what — I  mean,  he  knew  how  to 
create  an  impression.   I  remember  that  he  was  away  for  the 
first  three  weeks  that  I  was  here.   And  the  day  he  came  back, 
he  asked  what  the  chorus  was  rehearsing  the  next  day.   He  came 
back  on  a  Sunday  night,  and  he  said,  "Well,  what  is  the  chorus 
rehearsing  tomorrow?"  And  Willy  Waters,  who  was  the  assistant 
at  the  time,  told  him.   And  he  said,  "No,  they  shouldn't  do 
that,  they  should  do  such-and-such."  I  can't  remember.   I  was 
doing  Aida  or  something.   And  he  said,  "No,  they  should  do 
Ballo  in  Maschera."  And  I  remember  them  calling  me  and  saying 
"Adler  says  no;  we  changed  the  schedule  for  next  week.   He  says 
you  should  do  such-and-such  opera  next  week.   Whatever  we  changed 
to,  I  think  it  was  Ballo  in  Maschera,  was  not  in  my  repertoire. 
So  it  was  a  question  of  learning  it  during  the  day. 
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Crawford:   Why  did  he  do  that? 

Bradshaw:   Because  he  always  had  very  strong  ideas  of  what  he  scheduled, 
and  what  should  be  scheduled,  and  in  what  order  things  should 
be  rehearsed.   But  also,  I  think,  mainly  to  test  one.   You 
know,  one  used  to  go  to  his  office,  when  I  first  came  here, 
and  you  never  had  a  score  with  you;  you  didn't  know  what  you 
were  going  to  talk  about.   But  he  was  very  fond  of  calling  you 
in  and  saying,  "Now,  I've  got  a  meeting  with  the  stage  director 
of  this  opera  or  that  opera."  Or,  "I'm  talking  to  the  stage 
director  this  afternoon  for  this  opera.   I  want  to  know  how 
many  you  will  need  in  this  scene,  how  many  you  will  need  in 
that  scene."  And  the  scenes  always  were  referred  to  by  the 
first  two  words,  and  you  never  had  the  score.   And  you  would 
go  through  the  season  like  that.   I  mean,  he  would  talk  through 
the  ten  operas,  or  however  many  there  were. 

Crawford:   You  didn't  have  a  score  because  you  didn't  know  what  to  expect? 

Bradshaw:   You  didn't  know  what  you  were  going  to  talk  to  him  about.   But 
that  was  his  way  of  finding  out  how  much  you  knew  about  what 
you  were  doing. 

Crawford:   Were  you  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  with  his  having  been 
chorus  director? 


Bradshaw:   Yes. 

Crawford 

Bradshaw 


Was  he  especially  involved  because  he  had  been  chorus  director? 


Yes.  And  because  there  had  been  an  awful  lot  of  changes  in 
the  chorus  job,  continual  changes.   And  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
whether  this  was  going  to  be  right  or  whether  it  wasn't  going 
to  be  right.   He  knew  what  was  going  on  or  what  wasn't  going 
on. 


Crawford:   Could  that  be  a  hindrance? 

Bradshaw:   Of  course,  yes.   I  mean,  he  got  in  the  way  sometimes. 

Crawford:   How  did  you  deal  with  that? 

Bradshaw:   Well,  after  a  time  I  didn't  take  any  notice,  and  he  knew  that, 
If  he  protested  the  schedule,  if  he  said,  "You  should  do  this 
and  not  that,"  I  still  basically  did  what  I  did. 
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Crawford:   He  respected  that? 


Bradshaw:   I  think  so.   I  mean,  we  used  to  shout  at  each  other  quite  a 
lot.   But  I  never  had  a  sense  of — I  must  say,  I  was  thinking 
about  this  the  other  day — one  never  had  a  sense  with  Adler 
that,  however  much  he  screamed  at  you  and  however  unreasonable 
his  screaming  was,  which  it  sometimes  was,  that  one's  job 
was  on  the  line,  or  I  never  did.   One  always  felt  that  as 
long  as  one  produced  the  goods,  he  was  secure.   And  because 
of  that,  I  didn't  find  it  that  worrying  or  that  disturbing. 

I  remember  there  was  a  famous  occasion.   Adler  used  to 
like  that  one  rehearsed  musically  during  the  stage  rehearsal. 
So  if  the  chorus  was  on  in  act  1,  scene  1,  and  made  their 
appearance — let's  imagine  that  then  they  would  go  on  next  in 
act  2,  scene  1.   So  there  would  be  twenty-five  or  thirty-five 
minutes  when  you  could  get  them  into  the  chorus  room  and 
rehearse.   He  liked  to  see  you  immediately  shoot  out  of  the 
theater,  grab  the  chorus,  go  away,  and  work,  so  that  no  second 
was  wasted,  however  tired  they  were.   And  he  always  had  done 
that.   And  sometimes  I  didn't  think  it  was  worth  doing,  which 
infuriated  him.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  was  in  the  chorus's  best 
interest  if  they  didn't  spend  every  minute  doing  drills. 

On  one  famous  occasion,  I  remember  his  screaming  at  me, 
and  saying,  "Why  are  you  not  in  the  chorus  room  working  with 
the  chorus?"  And  I  started  to  say,  "Because  there  isn't  time," 
meaning  that  they  have  to  be  back  on  by  so-and-so.   And  on  a 
very  rare  occasion,  he  had  forgotten  the  sequence  of  events, 
and  when  they  would  be  back.   And  he  ranted  and  raved.   I  was 
protesting,  and  saying,  "This  is  ridiculous!"  And  he  said 
[imitates  Adler 's  accent],  "No  sir,  I'm  sorry.   You  are  lazy. 
You  just  do  not  like  to  work."  And  I  screamed  back — I  think 
he  said  that  I  could  not  speak  to  him  like  that  in  this  house. 
And  he  stormed  out.   And  Otto  Guth  came  in,  whom  I  adored  and 
would  be  anything  for.   And  he  said,  "You  know,  on  this  occasion 
you  should  apologize."  And  I  said,  "Otto,  I  can't  apologize. 
Look,  the  chorus  is  coming  back  on  now!   How  could  I  take 
them  away  to  work?  There's  not  time!"  And  he  said,  "That  is 
why  you  must  apologize." 

So  because  Otto  said  it,  I  went  to  Adler.  He  tried  to 
walk  straight  past  me  to  his  office  the  next  day.  So  I  said, 
"I  realize  that  I  saw  things  differently  from  you  on  this  kind 
of  thing,  and  that  I  was  out  of  line."  And  Adler  was  so  sweet. 
Otto  was  so  shrewd,  because  he  knew  that  on  this  occasion,  in 
fact  Adler  was  wrong. 
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Bradshaw:   But,  you  know,  he  ran  the  company.   That  was  what  was  very 

clear.   And  he  was  very  rarely  wrong,  actually.   You  know,  he 
might  be  unfair;  but  he  was  very  rarely  wrong.   Otto  Guth  used 
to  say  quite  frequently  that  however  many  years  he  had  been  in 
the  theater  that  Adler  would  walk  into  a  rehearsal,  stop  as  he 
walked  in,  look  at  the  stage  for  ten  seconds,  and  say,  "Why 
are  the  buckles  like  this  on  the  shoes?  Why  are  the  this,  why 
are  the  that?"  You  know,  there  would  be  three  or  four  immediate 
things  which  were  wrong.   And  he  would  only  need  to  look  for 
ten  seconds.   And  Otto  would  say,  "Why,  I've  been  sitting  here 
all  night  and  I  didn't  notice." 


The  Adler  Style:   Director  and  Musician 


Crawford:   Where  did  it  come  from? 


Bradshaw:   I  think  it  came,  like  everything  that  Adler  did,  from  extra 
ordinary  application.   I  mean,  he's  a  very  smart  man.  And 
he's  an  excellent  musician.   In  some  ways  I  suppose  one  would 
say  that  he  started  his  major  career  late,  but  I  don't  think 
he  could  have  wasted  too  much  time  on  the  way  to  there.   He 
was  a  great  observer  of  the  scene.   He  had  a  most  acute  eye, 
which  he  still  has.   And  I  think  the  extraordinary  application 
is  the  thing.   You  know  the  definition  of  a  genius:   1  percent 
inspiration,  99  percent  perspiration.   He  had  that  extraordinary 
ability  to  concentrate  on  what  he  was  doing,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else. 

Crawford:   And  you  would  call  it  genius  in  his  case. 

Bradshaw:   Well,  it's  an  overworked  word.   But  I  think  Adler  has  genius. 
I'm  not  talking  in  terms  of  natural  musicianship  or  of  a 
mystical  ability  or  any  single  outstanding  quality.   But  what 
he  achieved  is  quite  extraordinary.   You  know,  where  he  brought 
the  company  from  and  to  is  extraordinary. 

What  he  achieved  (as  a  conductor) — which  I  have  said 
before,  I  think,  somewhere,  which  got  me  into  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble,  but  not  with  him — without  any  conducting  technique. 
I  mean,  he  still  doesn't  have  any.   He  still  has  no  technique, 
and  yet  time  and  time  again,  the  results  are  extraordinary. 
By  a  mixture  of  willpower  and  a  very  good  musical  mind  and 
knowing  what  he  wants,  he  can  galvanize  everybody  on  the  night 
to  come  together  and  somehow  to  pull  through. 
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Bradshaw:   It's  a  sort  of  electric  charge.   But  also,  with  all  that,  to 
have  that  vision  down  the  line,  where  he  never  lets  anything 
go,  if  something  is  liable  to  slip  for  the  chorus,  he'll 
rehearse  it  and  rehearse  it  and  demand  more  time.   If  something 
is  liable  to  slip,  whether  it's  his  fault  or  not,  he  makes 
very  clear  as  he  goes  along,  to  himself,  where  he  doesn't  know 
something,  where  something  doesn't  work  for  him. 

When  we're  working  just  in  piano  rehearsals,  sometimes 
the  stage  director  will  say,  "Stop,  stop;  I  don't  need  that," 
and  Adler  will  go  on  with  the  pianist.   And  he'll  say,  "We 
don't  need  it,"  and  Adler  will  say,  "I  d£  need  it."  And  what 
he  says  afterwards  is,  "I  needed  that.   I  needed  to  practice 
the  transition."  Because  he  has  to  get  a  feeling  of  the  way 
it's  going  to  go.   And  in  the  end,  everybody  knows  what  he 
wants. 

But  it's  a  mixture  of  a  terrific  vision  of  what  he  wants 
to  get,  and  by  almost  superhuman  will,  getting  it.   And  that 
is  despite  a  lack  of,  I  think,  not  just  a  lack  of  acquired 
technique,  but  a  real  lack  of  natural  technical  ability  as 
a  conductor  to  communicate  with  his  arms  and  with  his  gesture 
what  he  is  trying  to  say.   First  you  need  the  vision,  and  his 
vision  is  pretty  uncompromising  and  demands  an  unusual  level 
of  excellence.   But  beyond  that,  he  pursues  it  with  such  a 
fire  that  in  the  end,  somehow,  it  comes  together. 

We  were  talking  before  about  the  eye  that  he  has  for 
things  on  the  stage.   It's  always  extraordinary  to  me  that 
Adler,  in  the  most  trivial  way  can  come  into  a  rehearsal  when, 
for  instance,  in  an  opera  like  Meistersinger ,  you  need  a  lot 
of  part-time  chorus,  and  so  you  get  a  chorus  in  from  the 
University  of  California  or  wherever  you  get  the  chorus,  from 
a  different  place  every  time.   Adler  will  walk  in,  never 
having  seen  these  people  before,  and  they'll  all  be  arrayed 
around  on  the  stage.   You're  talking  about,  with  the  supers, 
two  hundred  people  up  there,  and  it  has  happened  twice  with 
two  different  choruses,  that  Adler  has  looked  from  an  extreme 
distance  and  said,  "Richard,  who  is  that  very  pretty  girl  up 
there?"  The  eye  is  unerring.   I  mean,  there  will  be  one 
extremely  pretty  girl  that  anyone  has  had  a  chance  to  find, 
because  she  has  been  around  the  rehearsals.   But  Adler  will 
walk  in  and  look  at  two  hundred  people  and  turn  around  and  say, 
"Who's  the  pretty  girl  up  there?  No,  no,  behind  her." 

Crawford:   And  he  probably  remembers,  too. 
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Bradshaw:   Oh  yes,  he  always  does.   I  said  to  him  the  other  day  when  we 
were  talking  about  this  chorus  and  the  last  one  that  I 
thought  there  was  a  slight  lack  of  enough  pretty  girls  in  the 
crowd.   And  he  said,  "Do  you  remember  that  extraordinary  girl 
when  we  did  it  before  who  came  from  the  University  of  Berkeley? 
And  she  used  to  stand...."  It's  all  part  of  the  same  thing; 
his  extraordinary  eye  for  everything  that's  going  on.   I  mean, 
it  was  a  most  fascinating  matter,  if  he  comes  to  one's  own 
rehearsals,  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  them. 


Adler  at  Rehearsals 


Crawford:   What  was  his  involvement  at  rehearsals? 

Bradshaw:   Probably  total.   Life  is  much  easier  now  that  he's  not  there; 
and  it's  not  as  good.   Actually  we  now  miss  him,  I  think. 

Crawford:   Is  it  a  bit  softer  without  him? 

Bradshaw:   Oh,  well,  Terry  is  no  sludge.   But  Adler  used  to  come  and 
interfere  from  Day  one,  and  the  boring  rehearsals,  really, 
were  the  chorus  technical  rehearsals,  which  happen  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.   What  you're  doing  is  a  mixture  of  technical 
stage  directions  and  the  chorus  doing  their  numbers.   Adler 
used  to  come  in  night  after  night  to  those  and  cause  trouble, 
when  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  basics  down.   He  was  always 
in  there  causing  trouble. 

Of  course  with  Adler,  one  of  the  things  that  I've  never 
managed  to  make  him  see  reason  about  is  that,  to  him,  there's 
only  one  right  tempo,  and  that's  his,  or  what  he  thinks  that 
is  on  the  day.   So  now,  I  mean,  we're  terrific  friends.   It's 
much  easier  now  that  I  don't  work  for  him;  we're  terrific 
friends  and  I  ring  him  up  and  ask  his  advice  about  all  manner 
of  things.   But   in  those  days,  there  were  never  two  ways  about 
anything. 

I  can  always  remember  him  coming  into  a  Fidelio  rehearsal 
once, which  I  was  conducting  with  Tom  Fulton,  who  now  conducts 
at  the  Met,  playing  the  piano.   What  we  were  doing  was  sort 
of  ordinary  and  normal  and  not  at  all  unusual  in  terms  of 
tempi.   Adler  started  to  scream  about  the  tempo.   He  started 
to  scream  at  Fulton,  and  then  he  started  to  scream  at  me.   And 
this  went  on. 
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Bradshaw:   And  Fulton  said,  "What's  the  problem?"  And  Adler  said,  "This 
is  too  slow;  that  is  too  fast."  And  he  said,  "Well,  we  don't 
know  what  the  conductor  wants."  We  were  standing  in  for  someone, 
for  the  guy  who  was  going  to  come  and  do  it. 

"No,  but  you  must  know  this.   Don't  you  ever  listen  to 
records?  This  is  never  done  like  this!" 

I  said,  "Well,  particularly,  this  tempo  here — what's 
wrong  with  it?" 

"It  is  much,  much,  much  too  slow.   It  should  be  this." 

Well,  I  always  remember  Fulton  saying,  "I'm  going  to  go 
out  and  buy  a  Kara j an  record  and  send  it  to  him,  to  prove  that 
Kara j an  does  it  twice  as  slow  again."  So  all  those  things  we 
thought  at  the  time  were  a  terrible  pain,  but  actually  it  did 
liven  life  up. 

Crawford:   Did  he  make  the  crises,  do  you  think? 

Bradshaw:   Oh  yes.   I  think  he  induced  crises  the  whole  time.   He  reveled 
in  them.   It  was  never  better.   And  out  of  it  he  created  some 
incredible  tension  that  made  things  come  together. 


Otto  Guth 


Crawford: 


Bradshaw: 


Talk  about  the  relationship  with  Otto  Guth. 
important  one. 


I  think  that's  an 


Well,  I  don't  know  how  many  times  Adler  fired  him.   Otto  said 
it  was  countless,  and  I  think  Adler  said  things  to  Otto  that 
he  would  never  say  to  anyone  else,  because  in  a  way  their 
relationship  was  such  that  he  could  say  anything  that  he  wanted 
to.   He  relied  on  Otto's  judgment  enormously,  and  Otto,  if 
something  really  mattered,  could  always  get  through  to  him 
about  it. 

Otto  wasn't  as  weak  as  that  makes  him  sound.   He  was 
never  weak;  Otto  was  quite  the  opposite  of  weak.   The  only 
other  figure  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  as  Otto  of  similar 
distinction,  I  think,  in  the  musical  world  as  a  coach,  as  a 
head  of  a  music  staff,  was  [Jani]  Strasser  at  Glyndebourne. 
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Bradshaw:   Both  of  them  came  out  of  Vienna  at  the  same  time.   Strasser 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  they  had  known  each  other  in 
Vienna.   Strasser  was  in  fact  Hungarian. 

I  always  remember  picking  Otto  up  at  Fox  Plaza  and 
taking  him  to  lunch  once.   This  is  typical  of  Otto.   I  remember 
picking  him  up  at  Fox  Plaza  and  taking  him  to  lunch,  and  I  was 
late.   And  Otto  was  there  waiting.   I  got  in  the  car,  and  we 
started  driving  off.   And  I  said,  "It's  a  good  thing  it's  you, 
Otto,  and  not  Strasser."  Because  that  previous  summer,  I  was 
due  to  take  Strasser  out  to  dinner.   And  I  drove  all  the  way 
down  from  London  in  terrible  weather.   It  was  pouring  with  rain, 
and  the  traffic  was  bad,  and  I  got  there  fifteen  minutes  late. 
And  Strasser  was  furious  with  me,  you  see.   I  said  to  Strasser, 
"You  must  understand  that  I've  come  from  London.   You  know  I 
was  coming  from  London,  and  you  see  the  weather.   It's  terrible, 
and  the  traffic  was  terrible."  And  Strasser  said,  "But  when 
you  come  to  take  me  out  to  dinner,  you  must  arrange  to  arrive 
half  an  hour  early,  wait  down  the  road  until  the  time,  and 
then  come  up  to  the  door."  And  I  said  to  Otto,  "Thank  God  you 
didn't  say  that.   I  mean,  that  was  Strasser."  And  Otto  sat 
there  in  the  car  like  this  and  he  said,  "He  was  right!" 


Repertoire  During  the  Adler  Era 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  Adler's  credits.   What  about  repertoire? 

Bradwhaw:   I  think  the  repertoire  speaks  for  itself.   I  mean,  he  did 
Jana'c'ek  when  it  was  never  done  in  America.   He  did  almost 
anything  that  had  not  been  done  before.   For  example,  who  else 
would  have  done  a  microtonal  piece  in  Spring  Opera  with 
nearly  impossible  rehearsal  conditions?   I  always  remember  him 
coming  to  the  theater — this  is  absolutely  one  of  the  most 
important  things  I  remember  about  Adler  when  we  did  John 
Eaton's  Cry  of  Clytemnestra,  which  was  nearly  impossible  to 
put  on.  We  were  working  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I 
remember  you  had  to  have  pianos  all  over  the  place,  tuned  a 
quarter-tone  apart,  two  pianos  tuned  a  quarter-tone  apart. 

I  remember  seeing  Adler  there  one  afternoon ,  not 
interfering,  but  there,  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.   I  was 
surprised  he  was  there,  because  it  was  so  far  from  the  opera 
house. 
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Bradshaw:   Later  on,  I  spoke  with  him  and  I  said,  "Why  did  you  come? 
You  know,  there  was  not  much  happening."  "Because  I  am  so 
fascinated  with  microtones.   It  is  such  an  interesting  thing. 
I  don't  know  whether  it's  the  way  ahead,  but  I  am  so  fascinated 
with  it." 

Crawford:   Learning. 

Bradshaw.   Yes.   So  you  see,  that's  not  someone  who  did  something  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something  new  or  outrageous.   He  did  something 
which  he  really  thought  had  some  merit.   And  he's  still 
questioning,  is  this  the  way  I  am?   If  you  ever  do  an  opera  with 
Adler,  when  he  does  the  same  one  twice,  just  as  he's  done 
Meistersinger ,  he'll  say:   "You  know,  always,  all  my  life,  I've 
always  done  this  or  that.   You  know,  I  used  to  think  this: 
well,  wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  do  that?" 

He  is  the  youngest  man,  in  that  sense,  I  know.   And  one 
of  the  things  he  taught  me  most  of  all,  more  than  anybody, 
was  to  really  look  at  the  score,  not  to  take  anything  for 
granted.   "Have  you  ever  looked  at  this  metronome  mark,"  he'll 
say.   All  the  time  questioning. 


Musical  Preparation  at  San  Francisco  Opera  and  Company  Priorities 


Crawford:   How  would  you  compare  the  musical  preparation  of  this  house 
under  Adler  with  others  you  have  known? 

Bradshaw:   Musical  preparation — quality  of  musical  preparation? 
Crawford:   Yes. 

Bradshaw:   Well,  Adler  was  lucky,  because  he  still  had  Otto  Guth,  who 
really   looked  after  the  musical  staff,  and  was  responsible 
to  Adler  for  that.   Therefore  you  had,  in  those  days,  someone 
who  had  grown  up  with  Leontyne  Price  or  Marilyn  Home  or 
whoever  you  would  like  to  mention.   I  mean,  Otto,  because  of 
his  age  and  seniority,  had  been  there  all  the  time  with  those 
people,  growing  up,  and  so  he  had  a  special  relationship  with 
them.   It  was  easier  for  him  to  work  with  them  than  for  a 
young  coach  to  go  in  and  try  to  change  the  way  they  did  things. 
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Bradshaw:   I  think  at  that  time  the  preparation  in  this  house  was  at  a 

very  high  level  indeed.   I  don't  think  it  has  ever  been  on  the 
level  of  something  like  a  major  festival,  and  I  think  Adler 
would  agree  with  that.   I  mean,  it's  not  like  preparation  for 
the  Salzburg  Festival,  it's  not  like  the  preparation  at 
Glyndebourne.   We  don't  have  the  time.   We  don't  have  the  staff 
or  the  time,  basically. 

Crawford:  Where  does  it  show? 

Bradshaw:  Well,  it  shows  in  the  fact  that,  on  one  level,  you  tend  to 

get  stars  coming  and  doing  what  they  do,  you  know,  and  things 
fitting  around  them.   And  it  shows  in  something  that  we're 
very  aware  of  at  the  moment  and  are  trying  to  deal  with  in  the 
house — it  shows  in  the  preparation  of  young  artists.   How  much 
time  they  get,  how  soon  they're  prepared,  how  much  they're 
prepared  ahead  of  time.   I  think  that  the  time  Adler  had  Otto 
Guth  in  charge  of  the  staff,  with  Philip  Eisenberg  and  others 
around,  it  was  a  very,  very  high  level.   And  of  course  we  don't 
have  an  Otto  Guth  anymore. 

Crawford:   He  has  not  been  replaced. 

Bradshaw:   Well,  there  is  no  one.   He  can't  be  replaced.   He's  irreplaceable. 

Jani  Strasser  can't  be  replaced.   The  nearest  thing  to 
Jani  Strasser  is  a  new  man  called  Martin  Isepp.   They're  not 
new  men,  but  they  have  experience.   Philip  Eisenberg  is  the 
nearest  thing  here  in  some  way,  but  Philip  is  going  in  a 
different  direction.   Philip  prompts  and  doesn't  very  much 
coach,  but  if  you  have  a  young  or  youngish  coach  that  starts 
out  with  the  Carol  Vanesses  of  the  world,  you  know,  in  thirty 
years  time  or  twenty  years  time,  they  will  have  worked  with 
every  single  member  of  that  generation. 

Now  that  happens  with  people.  There  are  conductors 
around  who  have  done  that.   But  we're  talking  about  musical 
staff  who  stay  in  the  house,  and  Otto  Guth  was  unique  because 
he  had  worked  with  every  one  of  those:   Mirella  Freni  when  she 
first  came  here  to  do  her  first  Boheme ,  Pavarotti  when  he 
came  to  do  his  first  Boheme ,  Price,  Leonie  Rysanek.   All  of 
them  came  through,  and  he  worked  with  them  right  at  the 
beginning. 

Geraint  Evans  used  to  always  say,  "I  want  to  work  with 
Otto.   There's  no  substitute  for  experience."  Partly  that 
was  true,  but  it  was  partly  that  they  were  comfortable. 
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Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 


Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 
Bradshaw: 


Because  from  the  time  that  they  were  beginning,  they  had  worked 
with  him.   And  Otto  had  a  special  relationship.   Therefore 
he  could  talk  to  people  who  were  at  the  very  top  of  their 
careers. 


What  about  casting? 
young  singers? 


Did  Adler  take  risks,  particularly  with 


Yes.   Not  always  so  successfully.   But  he  made  enough  careers 
that  anything  he  did  wrong,  it  doesn't  matter.   He  has  made  an 
enormous  amount  of  careers.   Marilyn  Home's  a  Spring  Opera 
example.   I  can  remember  major  disasters,  but  anyone  who  makes 
careers  is  bound  to  miss  a  few. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  could  see  straight  away,  it 
wasn't  going  to  work.   And  I  told  Adler  that.  He  said,  "You 
must  work  with  her."  He  had  heard  her  in  Dusseldorf ,  and  I 
really  think  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.   I  think  he  thought 
she  was  an  angel. 

I  said,  "She  may  be  angelic,  but  she  won't  sing  Violetta." 
About  a  week  later,  he  said,  "How  is  she  getting  along?" 

I  said,  "She  can't  sing  it."  He  said,  "You  must  work  with 
her."  I  said,  "I  have  worked  with  her.   You  come  and  work 
with  her."  Well,  eventually  one  Saturday  morning  he  agreed 
to  come  work  with  her.  And  the  poor  girl  was  submitted  to 
repeat  phrase  after  phrase  after  phrase  after  phrase.   I 
remember  that  in  the  end  he  realized  it  wasn't  going  to  work, 
and  she  said,  "Is  that  better,  Mr.  Adler?"  He  said,  "It's 
the  best  you  can  do,"  and  he  walked  out. 

Did  she  sing  it? 

She  sang  it — with  a  great  lack  of  success.   He  then  removed 
her  from  the  fall  season.   That  was  one  of  his  failures. 
But  his  overall  success  was  great. 


The  Cutting  of  Scores 


Crawford:   If  he  was  criticized,  it  would  be  for  things  like  excessive 
cuts  in  scores  and  casting  late,  not  having  covers. 
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Bradshaw:   I  wouldn't  criticize  him  for  excessive  cuts  in  the  score.   I 
think  he  was  a  man  of  the  theater.   I  think  that  more  and 
more,  especially  late  in  his  life,  Adler  tried  to  do  things 
uncut.   But  I  think  this  whole  thing  of  leaving  works  uncut 
is  unscholarly  anyway.   Verdi  made  cuts  all  the  time,  for 
example,  depending  on  the  cast  and  on  the  situation.   I  think 
if  Andrew  Imbrie  had  agreed  to  Adler 's  cuts — and  I  would  like 
that  to  go  on  record;  Andrew  Imbrie  whom  I  respect  very  much — 
tiov  if  Andrew  Imbrie  had  agreed  to  the  cuts  that  Adler  tried 
to  impose  on  The  Angle  of  Repose,  The  Angle  of  Repose  would 
now  be  in  the  current  operatic  repertoire  throughout  the  world. 

Crawford:   Jerry  Freedman  said  much  the  same. 

Bradshaw:   Yes.   But  Imbrie  wouldn't  agree.   Adler  was  a  man  of  the 

theater  who  knew  what  was  needed  in  a  particular  situation. 
Late  casting — yes. 

Crawford:   Harold  Rosenthal  called  the  '72  Ring  "half  a  Ring."  But  that 
had  to  do  with,  I  think,  more  the  size  of  the  orchestra.   And 
that's  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about — the  restricted  pit. 
Why  did  it  take  until  1976  to  expand  it? 

Bradshaw:   Money. 

Crawford:   He  didn't  want  to  give  up  the  revenue? 

Bradshaw:   No,  right.   And  I  think  that,  more  and  more  now  we're  happier 
about  taking  those  rows  of  seats  out ,  but  only  for  those 
operas  when  we  don't  have  a  full  house.   You  know,  you  don't 
worry  about  it  so  much  if  the  house  isn't  sold  out.   But  then 
we  weren't  competing  with  the  symphony  and  with  a  lot  of 
other  things.   It's  a  new  ball  game. 

Crawford:   That  relates  more  to  competition  than  quality? 

Bradshaw:   I  think  so,  and  of  course  Adler  was  in  the  old  penny-pinching 
days....   I  remember  Max  Azinoff  used  to  say  that  he 
remembered  queuing  up  at  the  local  bank  to  get  loans  to  pay 
the  salary  bill  at  the  end  of  the  week.   Adler  had  gone  through 
that!   Max  Azinoff  when  I  first  came  was  the  financial  director, 
and  that  was  a  whole  different  thing.   That's  not  so  long  ago! 

Adler  now  says,  when  he's  doing  Rigoletto  or  something, 
[imitating  German  accent]  "It's  terrible  that  we  don't  have 
a  banda.   We  have  to  put  the  stage  band  in  the  pit.   It's  a 
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Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 


scandal  in  a  major  house!"  And  I  would  say,  "But  Mr.  Adler, 
when  we  did  it  with  you,  in  your  time,  we  never  had  a  stage 
band."  And  he  would  say,  "Well,  we  should  have."  You  know? 


Well,  we've  talked  a  lot  about  the  credits, 
if  any,  were  the  deficiencies? 


What  do  you  see, 


The  Conductor's  Roster  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and 
Company  Priorities 


Bradshaw:   Well,  I  think  the  conducting  level  in  the  house  was  low.   And 

I  never  quite  understood  why.   I  think  somewhere,  psychologically, 
it  was  mixed  up  with  his  own  frustration  of  not  conducting  more, 
and,  my  goodness,  no  one  is  a  better  judge  of  who  can  conduct 
and  who  can't.   In  some  ways  he  had  become  depressed  about  what 
he  would  get  here. 

Crawford:   Money  problems? 

Bradshaw:   No,  not  money  problems,  it's  distance  problems.   The  big 

problem  about  getting  conductors  is  that....   I  can  give  you 
a  list  of  people  who  won't  ever  come  back,  or  won't  come  in 
the  first  place.   In  Europe  one  is  used  to  working  continually 
and  moving  around — you  don't  have  to  have  a  career  like  Muti's; 
you  can  have  a  career  like  Bradshaw' s.   And  if  I'm  in  Europe, 
I  don't  just  conduct  in  Glyndebourne.   I  conduct  in  the  same 
week  in  three  places.   You  know,  I  conduct  in  Glyndebourne 
on  Saturday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  I  conduct  in  Rotterdam 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  London  on  Thursday.   I  have  done 
that  this  year,  with  rehearsals  and  performances.   I  did 
twenty-one  days  on  the  trot  in  different  places  this  last 
summer. 

Crawford:   Isn't  that  true  of  singers,  though,  too?  And  all  the  singers 
came. 

Bradshaw:   No,  it's  not  true  to  the  same  extent,  because  you  can't  sing — 
Domingo  does,  but  you  shouldn't — sing  three  or  four  things  at 
once.   On  the  whole,  if  you're  singing  Tatiano  somewhere,  that's 
what  you're  singing.   You  need  the  two  days  in  between  to  rest. 
And  in  Europe  you  don't  have  the  same  subscription  scheme,  and 
so  you  are  singing  every  performance  with  two  days  in  between, 
at  any  rate. 
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Bradshaw:   Conductors  like  to  feel  that  they  can  go  an  hour  away  and 

conduct  this,  or  they  can  go  there.   We  can't  offer  that.   I 
mean,  that's  the  real  thing  we  can't  offer.   There's  nothing 
else  here.   Once  you  come  here,  you're  stuck.   People  like 
Janowski  will  never  come  back,  because  they  can't  function 
like  that.   And  with  our  subscription  series,  we  have  problems 
of  days.   Sometimes  a  week,  between  performances. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons.   But  also,  this  has  never  been 
known  as  a  conductor's  house.   That  I  hope  will  change. 

Crawford:   Is  it  changing? 

Bradshaw:   Well,  it's  starting  to  change,  with  the  amount  of  rehearsals 
we  get.   You  see,  it's  a  priority.   It's  something  that  Kurt 
and  I  never  really  talked  about  in  detail  since  he  left.   I 
should  talk  to  him  sometime  about  it.   But  at  Covent  Garden, 
when  Claus  Moser  became  chairman  (in  this  last  regime,  they 
got  a  new  chairman),  they  sat  down  one  day  and  said,  "Our 
priority  is  going  to  be  conductors.   If  we  don't  get  Pavarotti, 
too  bad,  but  what  we  are  going  to  get  is  first-rate  conductors," 
which  is  now  not  working  quite  as  well  as  it  was. 

Solti  has  never  been  keen  on  having  too  many  other 
conductors  in  the  house.   He  was  difficult  about  it.   Colin 
Davis  didn't  care.   He  didn't  care  who  came,  and  so  every 
night  it  was  Kleiber  or  Muti  or  someone,  you  know.   That  was 
never  our  priority.   If  that  is  your  priority,  you  schedule 
accordingly.   When  Karl  Bdhm  came  here,  he  had  endless 
rehearsals.   If  Kleiber  had  turned  up  for  that  Otello,  he 
would  have  had  endless  rehearsals.   Now  that's  a  question  of 
priorities.   You  say,  I'm  going  to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of 
singers,  but  we  are  going  to  give  three  times  the  orchestral 
time.   It's  getting  a  little  better. 

Crawford:   So  that  it  is  possible  to  do  that,  to  consciously  change  the 
priorities  of  a  house. 

Bradshaw:   Yes,  we're  changing  somewhat  now.   I  think  the  general  level 
of  the  conducting  standards  has  certainly  improved  recently. 

Crawford:   Did  you  understand  that  Robert  Watt  Miller  didn't  want  Adler 
to  conduct  a  lot,  as  administrator? 

Bradshaw:   Or  at  all. 
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Adler  on  the  Podium 


Crawford; 


Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 
Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 
Bradshaw: 


Or  at  all.   Although  he  did  sneak  a  few  in. 
did  it  disrupt  things? 


When  he  did  conduct, 


No,  he  was  always  much  better  when  he  was  conducting.   He  was 
much  happier  and  much  more  on  the  ball.   And  he  was  much,  much 
better  to  live  with  when  he  was  conducting.   I  mean,  he  screamed 
when  he  was  conducting,  but  not  as  much  as  when  he  wasn't 
conducting. 

But  the  company  ran  still? 

Yes,  better.   What  Robert  Watt  Miller  felt,  I  don't  know.   I 
didn't  know  Robert  Watt  Miller.   But  what  I  was  always  told 
was  the  argument  was  not  about  Adler 's  ability  or  lack  of  it. 
It  was  that  Miller  didn't  feel  that  he  should  put  himself  in 
the  position  of  vulnerability  that  you  put  yourself  in  once 
you  go  out  there  and  perform.   You  are  in  a  vulnerable 
position  once  you  go  and  do  it,  in  a  way  that  you  are  not  as 
a  general  director.   It's  a  different  sort  of  vulnerability. 

Why  did  he  retire? 

I  think  he  was  hoping  to  conduct  more  when  he  retired.   I 
think  he  retired  because — [pauses] — I  don't  know  why  he 
retired.   I  suspect  he  retired  because  there  was  perhaps  a 
certain  pressure  to  appoint  a  likely  successor,  someone  to 
work  with  him,  and  when  he  got  older,  it  was  such  a  one-man 
show.   It  wasn't  going  to  be  just  left  absolutely  nowhere, 
and  I  think  he  would  have  found  that  very  difficult  to  do.   I 
think  he  came  to  the  point  where  he... I  don't  think  I  could 
go  on  record  as  to  why  I  think  he  did  what  he  did. 


Spring  Opera  Theater 


Crawford:   You  were  very  much  involved  with  Spring  Opera  Theater,  and 
certainly  that  was  one  of  Adler 's  fondest  dreams.   What  did 
he  want  from  it? 

Bradshaw:   Well,  I  think  he  could  take  every  risk  he  ever  wanted.   He 

wanted  to  do  innovative  productions.   Things  like  Clemenza  di 
Tito,  in  which  you  do  something  with  actors  doing  a  mirror  of 
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Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 


Bradshaw: 


what's  happening.   He  could  pay  very  little  money  to  everyone. 
He  could  take  risks  with  repertoire,  extraordinary  risks  with 
new  pieces  that  he  did  of  Ullmann,  The  Kaiser  from  Atlantis 
to  Henze's  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers,  to  John  Eaton's  Cry  of 
Clytemnestra.   Also  experimenting  with  things  like  Handel ' s 
Julius  Caesar  production,  which  he  wouldn't  risk  in  the  big 
house.   I  think  that  it  was  a  chance  for  him  to  really  take 
risks,  and  not  worry  about  the  sort  of  audience  he  had  to 
worry  about  in  the  big  house. 


You  prepared  the  Julius  Caesar, 
much? 


Were  you  left  alone  pretty 


Yes.   Things  he  didn't  know  about... one  can  say  that  about 
contemporary  pieces.   I  always  remember  that  on  the  first 
night  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  in  some  ways,  dramatically,  was 
a  fair-sized  disaster,  the  supers  were  a  total  mess.   I 
remember  Adler  personally  supervising  the  supers,  after  the 
first  performance,  at  11:30  at  night  in  the  Curran,  marching 
them  up  and  down. 


The  Star  Stystem  in  San  Francisco 


Bradshaw:   Talking  about  deficiencies,  I  suppose,  for  me,  the  big  thing 
that  has  never  been  taken  on  here — and  I  don't  know  that  it 
can  be,  but  he  certainly  didn't  take  it  on — and  that  is 
San  Francisco  Opera  being  so  wedded  to  the  star  system.   The 
necessity  to  have  the  Pavarottis  and  Domingos,  that  without 
it,  we  never  built  a  new  audience.   We  never  built  an  audience 
that  was  interested  in  anything  but  the  star  system.   And 
perhaps  we're  beginning  to  now.   Perhaps  we  are.   Not  that 
McEwen  has  a  stated  company  policy  that  he's  trying  to  build 
more  of  an  ensemble,  but  I  think  we're  suffering,  audience-wise, 
from  being  wedded  to  a  star  system.   I  don't  know,  perhaps  in 
five,  ten  years  time... you  can't  say.   It  will  take  time  to 
build  a  new  audience.   It  seems  to  me  that  under  Adler  the 
company  was  unnecessarily  geared  to  the  star  system,  at  the 
expense  of  production,  and  at  the  expense  of  conducting.   But 
it  worked;  my  God,  it  worked. 

Crawford:  Does  the  audience  have  to  be  retrained? 
Bradshaw:   I  think  so. 
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Crawford:  Was  a  certain  audience  created  through  Spring  Opera? 

Bradshaw:  Yes,  but  I  don't  think  they  transferred  over  very  much. 

Crawford:  Were  they  invited  to  transfer  over? 

Bradshaw:  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Crawford:  Why  didn't  it  work?  Because  certainly  it  was  most  successful. 

Bradshaw:   Well,  perhaps  we  got  a  few  people.   But  the  people  who  find 

something  like,  you  know,  the  sort  of  concentration  camp  opera 
like  the  Ullmann  piece  that  we  were  talking  about;  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  go  through  that  sort  of  theatrical 
experience  are  not  necessarily  interested  in  seeing  the  latest 
star  going  through  their  circus  act.   And  that  doesn't  mean 
that  I'm  uninterested  in  hearing  Domingo  sing  or  anything  else. 
Of  course  I  am;  of  course  I'm  interested  in  hearing  Pavarotti 
sing.   But  I  don't  think  that  the  opera  house  should  simply 
become  a  place  for  performing  seals. 

I  don't  think  that  Adler  wanted  that,  for  one  minute. 
I  think  he  was  the  first  person  to  be  concerned  about  things 
that  worked  in  the  theater.   But  he  knew  his  audience,  and 
he  knew  the  Tuesday  night  setup.   And  he  knew  how  to  fill  that 
house  through  the  season,  and  he  did  it.   Year  in  and  year 
out,  at  a  hundred-something  percent. 

Crawford:   Will  he  lose  the  angels,  the  major  donors,  do  you  think,  if 
the  stars  don't  come? 

Bradshaw:   Well,  I  don't  know  if  it's  the  angels  that  we  would  lose,  but 
we  would  certainly  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  our  audience. 
And  I  hope  the  stars  do  come;  I  don't  think  anyone  is  trying 
to  get  rid  of  the  stars  here.   But  it's  a  question  of  emphasis. 

Crawford:   What  you  can  buy,  what  you  can  pay  for. 

Bradshaw:   Yes,  and  how  important  that  is.   If  you  put  Pavarotti 's  name 
on  the  front  of  the  season,  or  Domingo's  name,  we  pretty  well 
sell  that  season. 
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Adler  and  the  Audience 


Crawford:   That  brings  me  to  a  sort  of  sociological  question,  and  that  is, 
why  in  such  a  small  place  as  San  Francisco,  with  such  a 
relatively  narrow  financial  base,  do  you  think  this  company 
could  thrive  as  it  did? 

Bradshaw:  Well,  that's  why  it  did,  you  know,  because  we  catered  to  an 
audience,  we  knew  what  they  wanted,  or  Adler  knew  what  they 
wanted. 

Crawford:   Just  the  stars? 

Bradshaw:   I  think  that  was  an  important  ingredient.   I  don't  think  it  was 
just  the  stars.   One  of  the  things  that  was  important  and  that 
is  very  hard  to  replace  is  that  Adler  created  a  sort  of 
mystique  around  the  art  of  opera.   Half  of  the  tantrums  and  the 
dif ficultness  of  the  man  was,  I  think,  if  only  subconsciously, 
calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that  opera  was  something 
which  was  fascinating.   People  still  talk  about  Adler  with 
tones  of  awe,  you  know. 

This  man  could  be  so  absolutely  delightful  and  charming, 
so  sweet,  because  he  was  the  most  charming  man  in  the  world. 
But  he  created  an  aura  of  no  compromise ,  of  opera  being 
something  which  was  really  the  pinnacle  of  human  achievement, 
that  San  Francisco  should  be  damn  grateful  to  have,  and  so 
they  should,  and  that  this  was  a  very  major  company,  and  that 
this  was  performing  at  a  very  high  level,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 


The  Adler  Temperament 


Crawford:   Good  point.  You  mentioned  the  temper.   Was  he  even-handed? 

Bradshaw:   Even-handed — you  mean  fair? 

Crawford:   Fair  in  dealing  with,  say,  staff  and  artists. 

Bradshaw:   Not  always,  no.   I  think  that,  essentially,  he's  a  very  nice 

man.   But  I  think  that  in  running  the  company  he  wanted  to  run, 
I  think  that  any  and  almost  every  sacrifice  was  justifiable, 
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Bradshaw:   in  his  mind.   There's  no  way  of  explaining  the  continual 
troop  of  people  who  went  through  his  office.   It  was  an 
unbelievable  turnover  of  people.   I  don't  think  he  was  fair. 
I  think  he  did  what  he  needed  to  do  with  this  uncompromising 
vision. 

At  the  same  time,  set  against  whether  he  was  fair,  you 
have  to  look  at  things  like  this:   I  remember  when  he  and 
[James]  Schwabacher,  I  think,  had  been  on  an  audition  trip, 
and  for  some  reason  they  were  held  up  at  Kennedy  Airport  for 
seven  hours.   Eventually  they  flew  back,  and  they  got  into 
San  Francisco,  I  think,  at  4:00  a.m.  or  something,  and 
everyone  knew  that  Adler  had  been  held  up.   But  at  9:00  he 
was  in  the  opera  house,  you  know,  the  next  morning.   And  during 
the  course  of  the  morning  he  found  out  that  the  Western  Opera 
was  having  a  bad  time. 

They  were  doing  Boheme ,  I  think;  it  was  a  long  time  ago. 
This  was  when  I  first  came  in.   They  were  up  in  Santa  Rosa 
or  somewhere,  and  when  Adler  finished  at  the  opera  house,  he 
got  straight  in  the  car  and  drove  to  Santa  Rosa  and  saw  the 
Western  Opera  production  that  night.   That  was  the  sort  of 
commitment  and  standard  that  he  demanded  of  people ,  because  he 
did  it  himself  the  whole  time. 

If  I  went  to  New  York  for  an  audition  or  whatever,  he 
was  a  great  one  for  sending  one  on  the  night  plane  so  you  could 
do  the  Friday  night  rehearsal,  and  you  worked  over  the 
weekend.   I  remember  he  sent  me  to  meetings,  I  think  about  one 
of  the  Spring  Operas  we  were  doing;  I  was  conducting  a  new 
production.   But  you  worked  here  on  Saturday  night  or  Friday 
night,  whichever  night  it  was,  with  the  chorus  in  those  days. 
Then  you  caught  the  night  flight  and  worked  in  the  morning  in 
New  York.   And  then  you  came  back  on  the  plane  on  Monday  in 
time  to  work. 

Crawford:  Has  that  changed? 

Bradshaw:  With  him? 

Crawford:  No,  with  the  new  administration,  with  McEwen. 

Bradshaw:  Oh,  I  think  it's  fairer,  more  reasonable  with  McEwen. 

Crawford:   I  think  I  saw  that  you're  getting  some  days  off  after 
Christmas,  which  is  unheard  of. 
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Bradshaw:   Yes.   And  Pat  Mitchell  has  been  very  good  about  that  sort  of 
thing,  too. 

Could  we  add  something  about  Adler's  extraordinary  wit 
with  which  he  defused  many  an  explosion? 

I  remember,  for  example,  him  screaming  at  Tom  Munn  on 
the  telephone  about  changes  he  wanted  made  in  a  Ghita  Hager 
production.   Tom  said,  "But  Ghita  comes  tomorrow,  we  can 
discuss  it  then."   . . .Adler  ranted  and  screamed,  "I  own  this 
company — do  it!"   He  [Kurt  Herbert  Adler]  didn't  really  want 
to  confront  Ghita  who  could  be  big  trouble  and  liked  to  argue 
long  and  hard.   He  slammed  the  phone  down. 

At  that  moment  there  was  an  earthquake.  I  was  petrified — 
I'd  never  experienced  one  before.   Adler  didn't  miss  a  beat. 
He  grabbed  the  phone  and  dialed  Munn.   "Tom,"  he  said  sweetly, 
"it  seems  Ghita  came  a  day  early." 


Important  Developments  at  San  Francisco  Opera 

Crawford:   In  your  ten  years,  what  are  the  major  changes  that  you've 
seen? 

Bradshaw:   Well,  when  we  had  Adler  in  charge,  you  had  a  man  who,  in  the 
days  before  he  had  his  new  batch  of  children,  really  had 
practically  no  interest  outside  opera,  outside  what  he  did, 
that  I  could  see.   He  had  that  pig  up  there,  wherever  it  was. 
And  apart  from  the  pig — and  of  course  he  had  Nancy — but  apart 
from  the  pig  and  Nancy,  or  Nancy  and  the  pig,  basically  his 
total  interest  was  San  Francisco  Opera,  from  the  time  he  got 
up  until  the  time  he  went  to  bed.   He  didn't  really  delegate. 
He  screamed  at  people  if  they  didn't  do  what  he  asked  them  to 
do,  but  basically  he  ran  every  department.   He  looked  at  the 
chorus  schedule,  he  looked  at  what  the  public  relations  people 
were  doing,  he  looked  at  what  everybody  else  was  doing.  Willy 
Waters  or  Richard  Rodzinski  or  someone  might  have  made  a 
schedule,  but  then  Adler  tore  it  to  pieces.  He  didn't  trust 
them  to  get  on  with  it  and  for  that  to  work. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  general  director  who  likes  very 
much  to  delegate;  who  wants  to  be  in  charge,  but  wanted  an 
executive  director  to  deal  with  the  everyday  affairs  of 
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Bradshaw:   running  a  company,  which  Adler  had  Ruth  Felt  to  do  in  his 
days  before  Pat  came,  and  then  subsequently  Pat.   But  he 
still  kept  absolute  tabs  on  everything  from  expenses  to  the 
hotel  tax. 

Crawford:  Did  it  necessarily  produce  better  opera? 

Bradshaw:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   That  was  something  he  needed  to  do. 

Now  Terry's  even  agreed  to  appoint  a  music  director.   McEwen 
has  always  had  around  him  advisors  who  have  an  input.   He's 
very  definitely  the  boss,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  but  he's 
a  delegator,  and  Adler  wasn't  a  delegator.  It  did  produce 
extraordinary  consistency,  but  I  think  people  breathed  such  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  he  just  went  out  of  the  building. 

There  was  the  famous  occasion  when  I  first  came,  I 
remember,  he  had  that  absurd  thing  about  people  working  on 
Saturdays,  even  in  February  when  we  only  had  a  fall  season  to 
put  on.   You  know,  in  winter,  with  nothing  happening  at  all, 
he  would  still  insist  on  people  being  in  the  opera  house,  his 
immediate  staff,  on  Saturday  afternoons.   And  then  sometimes, 
if  you  were  lucky,  you  could  go  away  at  4:00  p.m.  or  something. 

I  remember  once  he  went  to  Washington  and  he  left  at 
about  lunchtime.   He  worked  in  the  morning  and  everybody  was 
in,  I  think.   He  went  to  the  airport,  and  everyone  waited  for 
the  time  that  the  plance  should  have  left  and  scrammed.   They 
were  gone.   The  only  person  left  in  the  building  was  Matt 
Farruggio,  who  was  just  finishing  something. 

The  telephone  rang  and  Matt  wasn't  going  to  answer  it. 
But  it  rang  and  rang,  and  he  thought  oh,  and  he  picked  it  up, 
and  it  was  Adler  at  the  airport.   And  his  plane  had  gotten 
into  trouble  or  something,  and  so  they  had  offloaded  them. 
He  wasn't  now  going  until  later,  so  he  was  coming  back  to 
the  office.   Call  a  meeting  of  the  following  people.   Matt  was 
trying  desperately  every  restaurant  or  cafe,  to  get  people 
back  in,  but  he  couldn't  find  people.  There  was  that  sense 
that  when  the  boss  was  away,  people  acted  like  schoolchildren. 

But  with  all  that  lack  of  delegation,  he  got  the  most 
fabulous  staff  around  him.   If  you  look  in  every  department, 
the  John  Priests,  the  Tom  Munns,  you  know? 

Crawford:   And  they've  stayed.   A  lot  of  heads  of  departments  have  stayed, 
which  must  be  very  unusual. 
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Bradshaw:   Yes.   What  he  picked  was  incredible.   If  they  stayed,  they 
pretty  well  damn  well  had  to  be  good.   I  mean,  an  awful  lot 
of  people  didn't  stay.   And  that  wasn't  necessarily  that  they 
were  bad,  they  just  couldn't  take  the  pace,  or  they  got  in 
such  a  personality  clash  they  couldn't. 

Crawford:   When  he  hired  Ruth  Felt  to  be  his  administrator,  she  said,  "I 
don't  know  opera."  And  he  said,  "It  doesn't  matter."  Why 
didn't  it  matter,  and  what  was  he  looking  for? 

Well,  he  wanted  someone  to  run  the  everyday  side  of  the 
building. 

Shouldn't  that  curtail  somebody,  though,  as  close  to  opera 
production,  not  to  know  opera? 

It's  arguable.   It  depends  on  how  much  they  want  to  involve 
themselves.   I  mean,  I  think  if  they're  going  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  union  negotiations,  then  they  have  to  know  how  an 
opera  house  runs. 

But  I  think  by  the  time  Ruth  did  that,  she  did  know  what 
was  going  on.   You  see,  I  think  it's  a  very  dangerous 
crossover,  which  he,  on  the  whole,  kept  very  clearly  in  mind 
the  whole  time.   He  was  not  over-keen  on  administrators 
around  the  place  making  artistic  decisions  or  having  any  effect 
on  them.   His  attitude  was,  that's  not  their  job.  They  may  be 
keen  on  opera,  they  may  even  have  quite  true  opinions  about 
what  they're  listening  to,  but  he  tended  to  separate  musicians 
and  administrators.   He,  of  course,  was  both. 


Bradshaw: 


Crawford: 


Bradshaw: 


The  Transition:   Adler  to  McEwen 


Crawford:   How  was  he  in  the  transition?  What  happened  in  the  transition 
of  administrations? 

Bradshaw:   Oh,  fairly  impossible. 
Crawford:   Did  it  take  him  by  surprise? 

Bradshaw:   In  the  transition,  I  think  that  he  had  always  expected  that 

he  would  be  consulted  much  more  than  he  was  in  the  new  regime , 
and  I  think  at  the  same  time  McEwen  felt  that  if  he  consulted 
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Bradshaw:   him  too  closely,  then  McEwen  wouldn't  be  running  the  company 

anymore,  wouldn't  be  running  the  company  at  all.   So  Adler 

found  himself  out  on  a  limb,  and  I  think  that  took  him  by  a 

lot  of  surprise.   A  very  big  surprise  indeed. 

Crawford:   But  he  was  dealt  with  fairly,  you  think? 

Bradshaw:   Oh,  I  don't  know.   1  am  told  that  he  was  generously  dealt  with 
financially.   I  can't  say. 


The  Adler  Impact 


Crawford:   The  last  question:  what  do  you  consider  to  be  Adler 's  impact 
on  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  on  opera  production  in 
general  in  our  time? 

Bradshaw:   I  think  that  he  developed  the  San  Francisco  Opera  into  what 
is,  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  half  a  dozen  major  companies 
in  the  world.   I  think  that  in  terms  of  his  effect  on  opera 
production,  despite  the  fact  he  failed  to  change  what  I've 
termed  the  star  system — he  was  in  the  forefront  of  persuading 
people  that  opera  must  be  music  theater,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  people,  for  example,  in  American  to  dare  in  those  days 
to  use  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle,  to  dare  to  use  innovative  directors 
and  designers.   I  think  he's  found  an  awful  lot  of  voices  in 
his  day,  and  I  think  most  of  all,  he  created  this  consciousness 
of  excellence  that  you  have  in  this  house,  in  every  department. 
No  one,  I  think  anywhere,  feels  that ...  something  may  be  less 
than  excellent  in  any  one  performance  or  on  any  one  day,  but 
I  don't  think  that  anyone  automatically  opts  for  it  or  accepts 
it  or  feels  that  this  will  do,  that  will  get  by. 

I  think  that  he  set  such  standards,  and  brought  to 
San  Francisco  a  real  international  feel  for  the  business  of 
promoting  opera.  He  was  so  anxious,  not  only  to  bring  the  new 
stars  from  Europe,  but  to  find  people  right  at  the  beginning 
of  their  careers.   His  auditioning  in  Europe  was  exhaustive, 
and  I  think  that  in  its  own  way  put  San  Francisco  on  the  map. 
San  Francisco  became  a  place  people  wanted  to  go  to,  you  know, 
young  singers  wanted  to  go  to,  and  that's  it.   I  mean,  I 
think  that  in  his  day  he  ended  up  being,  and  I  think  very  few 
people  would  argue  with  this,  the  leading  intendant ,  in  the 
last  decade  of  his  life,  in  the  world. 
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Crawford:   Yes.   That's  enough!   Thank  you  very  much. 
Bradshaw:   Thank  you. 

[End  of  Interview] 
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Two  people  whom  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  relied  on  were  Evelyn  Crockett  and 
George  Pantages,  veteran  staffers  of  thirty-five  and  thirty-one  years 
respectively;  and,  after  introduced  by  the  director,  husband  and  wife. 
Evelyn  Crockett  joined  the  staff  in  1931  as  secretary  to  manager  Paul  Posz. 
She  worked  on  payroll  and  eventually  handled  all  of  the  company  payrolls  as 
administrative  assistant,  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Adler  on  the  budget  and 
participated  in  labor  negotiations  with  the  American  Guild  of  Musical 
Artists  (AGMA) ,  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees 
(IATSE),  and  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  (AFM) . 

George  Pantages  began  working  with  the  company  in  1951  as  a  member  of 
the  electrical  crew,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  become  master  electrician  in 
1955,  heading  the  original  thirty-foot  manual  lighting  board  of  1932  to  the 
fully  computerized  system  installed  in  1976  and  subsequent  improvements. 

Both  speak  with  candor  about  Adler  and  his  era;  the  extent  to  which 
Adler  valued  them  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  personal  notes  he  wrote  on 
George's  annual  contracts  and  to  "Ev"  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  at  the 
Opera:  "Without  your  work  and  without  you  as  a  person,  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  and  I  would  not  know  how.  ..." 

Evelyn  Crockett  left  the  company  in  197A  and  George  Pantages  in  1982, 
the  year  after  Adler "s  retirement.   They  attend  performances  still,  and 
Pantages  make  a  backstage  visit  every  year  to  greet  the  crew  on  opening 
night.   "I  always  felt  I  had  a  better  job  than  other  people,"  she  says.   He 
adds,  "They  were  great  years.   I  wouldn't  trade." 

The  interview  took  place  at  the  Pantages1  Diamond  Heights  home  among 
opera  memorabilia  in  the  sunny  living  room  overlooking  the  city.   The 
interviewees  edited  and  added  to  their  transcripts  substantially,  drawing 
information  from  their  full  set  of  opera  programs,  1938-1988,  and  their 
opera  scrapbook. 
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Mother's   full  name     Pearl    A6nes    Davis 

Occupation Birthplace ^ 

Your  spouse  Evelyn   Crockett 

Your  children     Susan  Molly  Balison,    Kathleen  Gale  King  and 

George  Michael    Vantages. . 

Where  did  you  grow  up?         San    Francisco,    Ca. 

Present   community San    Francisco,    Ca. 

Education High    school 

Occupation  (s)  Retired 

Areas  of  expertise     Stage   Lighting,    Stage   instruments   and   lighting 
control 

Other  interests  or  activities     Opera,   Ballet,   Golf,    Swimming  and   travel 


Organizations  in  which  you  are  active 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
(Please  write  clearly.  Use  black  ink.) 

Your  full  name      Evelyn  Watt  Blosser  Crockett 

Date  of  birth     Dec.    27,    1909 Birthplace      Portland,    Oregon 

Father's  full  name  Ralph  Lee  Blosser 

Occupation  Sheet  Metal  work Birthplace  Salem ,  Oregon 

Mother's  full  name  Edlth  Grace  Baylor 

Occupation  Housewife Birthplace  Ore6on 

Your  spouse          George   Pantages 

Your   children      None 

Where  did  you  grow  up?        Portland,    Oregon     &   San    Francisco,    Ca. 

Present  community  San    Francisco 

Education  A  B  Degree   -    University  of   Pacific 


Occupation(s)    .Retired 


Areas  of  expertise      Accounting 


Other  interests  or  activities       Gardening   -   Handicrafts    -   Travel 
Opera  and  Ballet 


Organizations  in  which  you  are  active 


George  Pantages 

1918-1991 

The  San  Francisco  Opera  mourns  the  passing  of  George  Pantages,  our 
Master  Electrician  from  1955  until  his  retirement  in  1983.  George  was 
much  more  than  a  technician  for  the  Company.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
creadon  of  the  lighting  for  countless  productions  for  the  Opera  as  well  as 
for  the  San  Francisco  Ballet.  He  brought  our  lighting  department  into  the 
modem  age,  both  technically  and  artistically.  He  was  respected  through 
out  the  theatrical  lighting  industry  for  his  knowledge  of  lighting  and 
lighting  equipment. 

George's  total  dedication  to  his  work  and  to  our  Company  was  a  reflection 
of  his  love  for  the  art  form  to  which  he  dedicated  so  many  years  of  his  life. 
All  who  knew  him  will  remember  him  for  his  commitment  to  high  quality, 
his  sincerity,  and  his  compassion  for  others. 

This  performance  is  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

La  Traviata,  November  29, 1991. 
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San  Francisco  Opera  in  the  1940s 

[Date  of  Interview:   September  26,  1986] 


Crawford:   I'd  like  to  begin  asking  what  each  of  you  did  at  San  Francisco 
Opera. 

Crockett:   I  had  numerous  payrolls:   artists,  staff,  orchestra,  chorus, 

ballet,  wardrobe,  wigs,  stagehands  and  administrative.   The  payroll 
background  led  to  budgeting  and  union  negotiations.   I  also  drew 
checks  for  all  expenses  such  as  office  and  rehearsal  hall  rentals, 
stage  supplies  including  lumber,  hardware,  electric  rental  and 
equipment,  offices  supplies,  etc. 

I  came  to  the  opera  company  via  the  San  Francisco  Ballet.   I 
started  in  1938  with  the  ballet, working  for  my  brother-in-law,  Deane 
Crockett . 

An  interesting  bit  of  history  re  the  San  Francisco  Ballet: 
Deane,  who  had  come  to  the  city  from  dancing  in  New  York,  thought 
San  Francisco  was  ready  for  a  ballet  school,  so  he  sent  word  to 
Bill  Christensen,  who  was  teaching  in  Utah, that  he  thought  they 
could  start  a  ballet  company  and  possibly  interest  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  in  subsidizing  them. 

Bill  came  to  San  Francisco,  bringing  his  two  principal 
dancers,  Janet  Reed  and  Ron  Chetwood,  with  him.   The  opera  was 
interested  and  did  subsidize  them. 

After  the  school  had  been  established  for  a  while,  Deane 
asked  me  to  keep  the  record  of  lessons  and  payments.   I  took  the  job, 
which  also  entailed  my  taking  the  lesson  money  over  to  the  accountant 
at  the  opera  house.   The  school  at  that  time  was  just  across  the 
street  from  the  opera. 
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Crockett : 


Crawford : 
Crockett : 


Crawford: 
Crockett: 


Crawford : 


Crockett 


One  day  in  1939,  the  part-time  opera  accountant  asked  me  to  work 
for  the  opera  company.   I  replied  I  was  just  working  temporarily 
as  a  favor  to  my  brother-in-law,  to  which  the  accountant  said, 
"Well,  we  are  paying  your  salary  and  we  want  you  to  work  for 
us."   I  really  was  intrigued,  so  I  went  back  to  the  school  and 
talked  it  over  with  Deane  and  Bill.   Bill  said  I  might  as  well 
take  the  job  if  I  was  interested  because  he  did  not  think  the 
opera  would  subsidize  them  much  longer.   So  I  accepted  and  a 
few  months  later  they  were  on  their  own  as  Bill  predicted. 

How  many  were  on  the  opera  staff  then? 

Eight.   Five  on  production  staff  and  three  in  administration. 
The  staff  included  the  general  director,  Gaetano  Merola,  a  chorus 
director,  ballet  director,  stage  and  technical  director,  business 
manager,  publicity  director  and  myself.    In  1940  the  opera 
brought  in  Paul  Posz  as  business  manager  and  fundraiser  and  I 
became  his  secretary  also. 

Curran  Swint  was  our  publicity  man;  he  held  the  job  for 
many  years.   Paul  Posz  had  his  own  concert  series,  and  after  he 
was  hired  by  the  opera  he  made  it  into  the  "Opera  Concert  Series." 

What  kind  of  relationship  did  you  have  with  Maestro  Merola? 

I  seldom  had  reason  to  go  backstage  unless  it  was  to  carry  a 
message  or  some  checks.   Our  offices  were  in  the  front  of  the 
house.   I  knew  him  and  recognized  him  when  I  saw  him  and  that  was 
all.   I  was  in  his  office  a  few  times  but  did  not  work  for  him. 

The  symphony  and  opera  administrative  staffs  shared  the  same 
office  space  on  the  fourth  floor  in  the  front  of  the  opera 
house.   There  were  two  small  offices,  one  for  symphony  manager 
Howard  Skinner  and  one  for  Paul  Posz.   In  the  large  room  between 
the  two  there  were  offices  for  Jerry  Ross,  who  worked  for  the 
symphony  and  for  me,  secretary-bookkeeper. 

Do  you  remember  roughly  what  Ezio  Pinza,  say,  made  per  performance 
in  1939? 

I  can't  remember,  but  I  drew  all  the  checks.   Principal  singers 
usually   made  somewhere  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand 
dollars  a  performance.   Many  had  weekly  salaries  of  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  per  week  . 


Crawford : 


What  do  you  remember  of  Howard  Skinner? 
was  let  go  and  replaced  by  Skinner. 


As  I  remember,  Paul  Posz 
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Crockett:   Howard  Skinner  started  with  the  opera  in  1951.   He  was  a 
temperamental  sort  of  person — excitable — and  very  loyal 
to  the  symphony.   He  was  not  interested  in  the  opera  until 
he  became  opera  manager  as  well,  then  he  accepted  all  of  us. 

Crawford:   So  you  had  some  conflict  before  he  became  manager  of  the  opera? 

Crockett:  Yes,  because,  as  I  say,  the  symphony  and  the  opera  shared  the 
same  space  and  the  two  managers  used  to  come  and  go  and  never 
speak  to  one  another. 

And  then  Howard  became  manager  of  the  opera  and  he  really 
liked  it,  in  fact  he  loved  it.   I  think  he  was  very  good  at  it. 
He  was  good  at  meeting  artists  and  being  a  go-between  the  front 
and  backstage  offices. 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler  Makes  Changes:   The  1950s 


Crawford:   When  did  the  staff  begin  to  expand? 

Crockett:    I  think  it  started  to  build  about  the  time  we  got  our  first 

regular  accountant  in  1952.   That  was  about  the  time  Kurt  moved 
up.   Then  everything  began  to  enlarge;   he  began  asking  me  to 
come  backstage  and  work  with  him.   He  checked  over  every  payroll 
before  I  could  release  a  check.   Up  to  that  time  I  had  received 
payrolls  from  each  department  (chorus,  ballet,  wardrobe,  wig, 
stagehands),  had  drawn  the  checks  and  released  them  to  the 
department  heads  for  distribution.   Artists  and  staff  were  under 
contract  and  were  paid  accordingly. 

Pantages:    He  also  asked  for  a  budget. 

Crockett:   That's  right.   That  was  a  real  challenge  when  I  started  to  make 
up  a  budget.   Before  that  we  didn't  have  a  budget.   Adler  is 
the  one  that  did  everything.   I  don't  know  what  Merola  did — 
he  must  have  said,  "Well,  we'll  have  so  many  hired,  and  they're 
going  to  cost  so  much.  " 

Crawford:    So  how  did  you  come  up  with  a  budget? 

Crockett:   We  sat  down  and  tried  to  put  one  together.   In  the  meetings  at 
first  it  was  just  me  with  my  figures.   I  knew  about  all  the 
fees  and  the  hours  from  the  last  year.   Day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  and  that's  how  we  figured  the  costs. 
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Crawford:    Robert  Watt  Miller  was  president  of  the  board  then. 

Crockett:    That's  right.   He  subsidized  a  lot  of  things,  but  everything  really 
began  to  formulate  with  Adler. 


Lighting  Design  in  the  1930s 


Crawford:   Let  me  ask  George  now  to  go  through  the  same  thing.   What  was 
your  work  as  master  electrician? 

Pantages:   Setting  the  shows  with  the  lights,  executing  whatever  the  director 
wanted. 


The  way  it  developed,  Ghita  and  Paul  Hager  would  do,  oh, 
half  the  season.   He  would  direct  four,  five  or  six  operas, 
and  then  I  would  work  with  the  other  directors. 

Crawford:   There  was  no  lighting  designer  in  those  days. 

Pantages:   No,  not  until  1971.   But  I  always  felt  that  there  should  be 
forty-eight  instead  of  twentv-four  hours  in  the  day. 

But  you  know,  I've  thought  more  than  once  that  Adler  really 
made  it  interesting  and  challenging.   He  did.   He  could  be 
difficult,  but  he  made  it  interesting  and  challenging. 

For  example,  new  productions.   Previous  to  the  time  lie 
took  over  they  were  doing  productions  composed  of  two  or  three 
different  pieces  of  different  productions  of  different  operas. 
But  Kurt  wanted  perfection.   "We've  got  to  do  better!" 

So  I  would  say,  okay,  I  need  some  more  instruments;  I  need 
this,  I  need  that.   And  he  would  get  them  for  me. 

Crawford:   In  other  words,  you  knew  what  to  do  to  make  more  sophisticated 
lighting,  but  needed  more  money. 

Pantages:   We  needed  more  money  in  the  budget,  and  he  would  get  it.   When 
I  started  in  1951,  we  had  what  the  house  opened  with;  instru 
ments  that  go  back  to  the  thirties.   There  really  wasn't  a  whole 
lot  of  sparkle  out  of  the  instruments,  or  very  much  light. 
And  then  we  would  rent  from  C.J.  Holzmueller  and  Company.   He 
had  been  the  first  electrician  with  the  opera  company,  in  1932. 
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Pantages:     So  we  had  some  instruments  that  weren't  too  bad,  but  those 
were  the  rental  type  that  we  would  get.   The  way  [the  house] 
utilizes  what  the  architects  did  there,  even  today,  I  feel  it's 
very  adaptable.   You  can  do  a  whole  lot  of  things  there.   They 
planned  it  so  well,  and  we  just  have  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  house  was  equipped  at  that  time  with  the  very  latest 
thing  in  border  lights,  for  example,  and  in  those  days  most 
of  your  lighting,  your  scenery,  was  painted,  you  know,  dimensional 
and  that  sort  of  thing.   And  the  house  was  equipped  with  eight 
bridges,  and  rental  instruments  could  be  installed  on  those 
bridges. 

But  they  were  reluctant  to  buy  their  own  instruments,  and 
that's  the  way  it  went  for  many,  many  years.   Then  we  were  able 
to  get  the  architectural  firm  of  Skidmore  Owings  &  Merrill, 
and  they  made  a  survey  and  they  loosened  up  some  funds  from 
City  Hall.   So  we  took  advantage  of  that,  and  I  ordered  state- 
of-the-art  instruments  for  that  time,  in  1969.   But  they  belonged 
to  the  city  and  county,  of  course. 


San  Francisco  Opera  Enters  the  High-Tech  Era 


Crawford:   When  did  you  get  the  computerized  lighting  board  and  how  did 
that  come  about? 

Pantages:   In  1976.   You  and  I  [speaking  to  Evelyn  Crockett]  went  down  to 
Las  Vegas,  where  they  had  several  of  those  "Q"  Files — they 
can  spend  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  they 
feel  like  it. 

So  I  was  checking  out  the  reliability  of  it.   We  had  used 
a  somewhat  computerized  board  in  a  rental  deal,  but  there  were 
too  many  problems  with  it.   I  talked  to  the  people  at  MGM,  and 
at  one  other  club,  and  everything  came  up  positive  about  the 
reliability.   And  it  did  prove  to  be  very  reliable. 

So  we  put  in  the  order  through  Kliegel  Brothers  in  New 
York  and  then  I  went  to  London  to  the  factory  to  talk  to  the 
people  who  had  manufactured  it  and  to  find  out  more  about  it. 
That  was  when  Sir  Geraint  Evans  got  us  tickets  to  Covent  Garden. 

I  can  remember  that  before  we  had  this  we  were  always  in 
the  manual  mode  and  that  was  difficult  to  make  changes  in. 
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Crawford:    Briefly,  what  are  the  technical  advantages  of  having  a 
computerized  board? 

Pantages:    It's  the  quickness.   It's  so  much  more  efficient.   With  a 
computerized  board  you  have  one  person  instead  of  four  or 
five  in  the  manual  mode,  and  bringing  up  the  circuits  is 
simpler  and  more  accurate.   Once  you  have  the  cues  developed, 
you  record  them  on  a  disc  or  tape  and  print  it  out  and  it's 
at  least  50  percent  faster.   Of  course  it  throws  more  on  the 
director  and  the  lighting  director,  because  the  time  is  more 
squeezed.   Instead  of  four  or  five  days,  the  tech  period  is 
cut  down  by  two  days . 

Crockett:   It's  like  washing  with  a  washing  nachine  instead  of  a  washing 
board. 

Pantages:   Yes,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Crawford:   The  lighting  is  all  prebooked  now,  isn't  it? 

Pantages:   Oh  yes,  it's  all  memorized.   You  can  change  it;  you  can  do 
all  sorts  of  things  that  would  be  much  more  time-consuming. 
And  you  couldn't  do  it  that  well  anyway.   The  time  is  memorized. 
If  you've  got  a  two-minute  cue  or  a  thirty-second  cue,  that's 
all  recorded.   There's  no  comparison. 

You  have  to  be  there,  though,  because  it  might  malfunction. 
Last  year  or  two  years  ago  the  ballet  bought  a  Viking 
control,  Swedish,  which  we  can  do  more  with.   We  had  the 
Q-File  in  1976;  this  is  1984,  a  few  years  later,  and  you  know 
the  development  just  goes  like  that! 


The  Question  of  Staff  Lighting  Directors 


Crawford:   Let's  backtrack  a  bit.   How  did  you  work  lighting  before  there 
was  a  resident  lighting  person? 

Pantages:   Well,  when  the  Hagers  were  here,  Ghita  contributed  an  awful 
lot,  and  I  worked  on  the  productions  they  didn't  do.   Some 
directors  did  their  own  lighting,  working  with  the  scenic 
designer,  and  I  worked  with  other  directors.   We  had  Leo  Kurz 
in  1955,  in  1971  we  had  Joan  Larkey  for  one  year,  and  then  Bob 
Brand  for  several  years,  from  1972  to  1975.   And  then  Tom 
Munn  came. 
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Crawford:   Tom  Munn  is  still  here,  of  course.   What  are  his  special 
qualities? 

Pantages:   Tom  has  a  wonderful  eye  for  color  and  he  is  a  musician,  which 
helps  a  lot. 


Working  with  Adler  on  Lighting 


Crawford: 


Pantages: 


Crawford: 
Pantages: 


Crawford: 
Pantages : 


Crawford: 
Pantages : 


Let's  talk  about  Mr.  Adler  now. 
lighting? 


How  much  did  he  know  about 


He  knew  when  he  looked  at  something  if  he  liked  it  or  not. 
And  if  he  liked  it,  that  was  okay.   I  remember  we  were 
doing  a  dress  rehearsal  of  Walkure  way  back  in  '63,  and  the 
orchestra  was  playing  along  on  the  overture.   I'm  sitting 
there  enjoying  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  hops  out  of  his 
seat,  walks  down  the  aisle  and  says,  "Oh,  the  oboe  is  out, 
the  clarinet  is  all  off."  And  I  thought,  "How  can  he  hear 
that?"  He  had  perfect  pitch;  that  was  his  problem — he  could 
hear  everything!" 

Was  he  equally  aware  of  lighting? 

Yes,  yes.   There  was  something  about  his  eyesight.   Another 
time — I  think  it  was  in  the  Carmelites  we  did  way  back  in  the 
50s,  or  it  could  have  been  the  Faust .   Anyhow,  we  were 
going  through  it  in  the  dress  rehearsal  and  he  gets  up  and 
says,  "The  shoes  are  all  wrong  on  the  chorus  gals."   I  thought, 
"Who  in  the  world  is  looking  at  shoes?"  He  was! 

But  in  terms  of  lighting  did  he  know  the  technical  vocabulary? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   He  knew  what  it  should  look  like  to  fit 
the  music.   He  wasn't  interested  whether  it  was  a  Fresnel  or 
an  Ellipsodial.   During  a  tech  period  he  might  say  to  the 
director,  "This  doesn't  go,"  and  then  we'd  either  make  a  change 
or  go  on.     Kurt  was  always  going  for  the  best. 

Was  he  difficult  with  the  designers  at  times? 

With  most  he  was  critical.   That's  the  way  he  should  have  been. 
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Crawford:   He  told  the  story  of  going  to  Germany  and  looking  into  all  of 
the  state-of-the-art  lighting  in  Germany.   He  met  someone 
there  who  had  just  bought  an  entire  system,  for  which  the 
state  paid.   Adler  asked  him  how  old  the  old  system  was 
and  he  said,  "Seven  years."    And  Adler  told  him  that 
San  Francisco's  was  forty  years  old  or  whatever. 

Pantages:   Yes.   Well,  it  started  before  "76.   He  convinced  the  board  to 
come  up  with  the  money  for  a  new  system.   The  basic  ones 
we  had  gotten  through  the  city,  but  since,  the  opera  has 
been  buying  more  of  its  instruments. 

Crawford:   What  did  the  new  system  cost? 

Pantages:   The  controls  and  the  dimmers  were  somewhere  around  four 

hundred  thousand  dollars.   The  control  was  around  two  hundred 
thousand;   excluding  :able  and  installation.   The  total 
was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Memorable  Directors 


Crawford:   What  directors  did  you  enjoy  working  with? 

Pantages:    Lotfi  Mansouri  and  Ponnelle.   And  Dr.  Rennert.   He  was  a  very 
serious  man,  but  he  certainly  knew  what  he  wanted.   We  got 
along  fine.   He  was  kind  of  stern  but  he  was  fun  to  work 
with.   Also  Matt  Farruggio. 

Ghita  Hager  and  I  worked  together  for  many  years. 
She  was  very  good,  too.   She  understood  about  color  and 
everything.    But  Rennert  knew  what  he  wanted;  Ponnelle 
knew  what  he  wanted;  Lotfi  [Mansouri]  knew  what  he  wanted. 

Another  one  was  Dino  Yannopoulos,  who  was  positive  of 
what  he  wanted.   I  remember  the  new  Boheme  from  '58  went 
through  several  directors.   Dino  got  ahold  of  it,  about 
1959,  and  he  had  Mimi  die  in  this  awful  colored  light.   He 
said,  "I'm  not  going  to  have  her  die  in  a  romantic  light, 
because  there's  nothing  pleasant  about  death."  My  inclina 
tion  would  have  been  to  give  it  a  nice  little  rosy  glow. 

Crawford:   Did  artists  get  involved  with  lighting? 

Pantages:   As  a  rule,  most  of  it  was  left  to  the  director,  and  later 
on  to  the  lighting  designer. 
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Pantages:        Leo  Kurz,  the  first  lighting  designer  and  also  a 

scenic  designer,  was  great.   He  did  the  Macbeth  of  1955 
that  got  great  reviews.   That  was  with  the  blue  velour  portals 
and  all  the  projections,  because  Adler  said  he  wanted  to 
make  it  economical  but  artistic. 

Leo  Kurz  came  up  with  what  I  thought  was  great.   The 
area  lights  remained  the  same  color,  which  saved  time  and 
labor  but  the  "specials"  were  refocusable,  recolorable. 
The  problem  with  the  Kurz  system  is  that  you  can't  do  the 
same  thing  for  every  opera.   We  never  changed  color  under  that 
system  and  it  wasn't  bad  for  some  shows,  but  it  didn't  fit 
other  shows.   Like  when  Frau  came  along,  the  Ponnelle  Frau, 
those  colors  would  never  work. 

Crawford:    Ara  tae  shows  better  lit  now  than  they  were  in  the  fifties? 

Pantages:   Oh,  yes.   I  would  say  so,  especially  some  of  the  slide  work 
has  been  great — the  projections  that  Ron  Scherl  and  Tom 
Munn  collaborated  on  are  great. 


Pressure  on  the  Job 


Crawford:  Was  there  a  lot  of  pressure  on  you,  George? 

Pantages:  A  good  many  times,  yes. 

Crockett:  I  would  say  so,  but  he  thrived  on  it. 

Crawford:  Did  it  come  directly  from  Mr.  Adler? 

Pantages:    I  don't  know  if  it  came  from  the  top;   the  schedule 

did  create  pressure  and  could  have  been  lighter.   But  I 
enjoyed  it. 

Crawford:   Did  he  compliment  you  on  your  work? 
Pantages:   Oh,  if  he  liked  something  he  would  say  so. 
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Adler  and  the  Stagehands 


Crawford:   How  about  the  stagehands.   How  did  Mr.  Adler  work  with  them? 

Pantages :   Well ,  I  think  on  my  crew  he  had  people  he  thought  a  good  deal 

of,  like  Rod  McLeod  and  Jack  Philpot.   Those  two  in  particular. 
And  he  liked  the  rest  of  the  crew,  too.   I  think  Ivan  [Van 
Perre]  and  some  of  the  people  that  were  on  his  crew  over  the 
years  got  along  very  well  with  him. 

Crawford:   You  were  a  member  of  IATSE  [International  Association  of 
Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees]  I  know.   What  was  the 
relationship  between  the  union  and  the  company  like? 

Pantages:   It  seems  to  me  that  the  business  agent- -Eddie  Powell- -got  along 
very  well.   Evelyn  can  tell  you  more  about  that,  the  actual 
negotiations. 


Negotiating  with  the  Unions 


Crockett:   The  IATSE  negotiations  were  the  only  ones  we  ever  went  through 
smoothly  with.   It  would  last  just  a  few  weeks,  while  the  rest 
would  go  months  sometimes  and  we  wouldn't  settle.   We'd  land  in 
the  mayor's  office,  and  all  that.   But  IATSE  negotiated  very 
sensibly  and  quickly,  and  that  was  that.   I  give  Eddie  Powell  a 
lot  of  credit  for  being  a  good,  sensible  negotiator.   He  never 
came  in  with  extreme  things . 

Crawford:   Did  you  sit  in  on  those  negotiations? 

Crockett:   Yes.   All  of  them.   This  resulted  from  payrolls  drawn,  because 
in  order  to  cost  a  proposal,  one  had  to  know  what  had  been 
spent.   I  also  took  all  conversations  in  short -hand  (no  tapes 
in  those  days)  the  best  I  could.   Some  proposals  were  presented 
in  written  form.   Then  I  would  rush  back  to  my  desk,  type  them 
and  start  costing  the  requests  and  send  the  notes  and  costs  to 
Adler.   Then  I  had  to  compute  counter  offers  that  were  given  to 
me  by  Adler. 

In  order  to  secure  the  information  I  needed  for  both 
budgets  and  union  negotiations,  I  evolved  a  system  for  the 
weekly  payrolls.   I  had  individual  payroll  sheets  printed  to 
be  used  for  each  person  for  each  department,  with  spaces 
for  daily  information  pertaining  to  numbers  of  rehearsal 
hours  paid  at  regular  time,  overtime,  etc.   All  this 
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Crockett:   information  made  it  easier  to  cost  the  negotiations  and 
to  budget  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  don't  recall  too  much  about  the  highlights  of  various 
negotiations.   But  several  times  we  threatened  to  cancel 
a  season  and  at  least  twice  we  finally  wound  up  in  the  mayor's 
office,  and  that  would  finally  resolve  things.   I  remember 
Quentin  Kopp  was  often  in  his  office  when  we  had  evening 
sessions  and  would  come  out  to  see  how  things  were  going.   He 
didn't  want   to  miss  any  action. 

Crawford:   What  did  the  mayors  do? 

Crockett:   They  acted  as  mediators.   They  would  sit  up  there  and  hear  one 
side  and  hear  the  other  side  and  then  try  to  tell  you  to  be 
reasonable  and  come  together.   I  don't  know  how  much  they  knew 
about  it  all,  but  I  guess  they  would  know  if  it  was  an 
outrageous  proposal.   We  would  get  in  the  mayor's  office 
and  it  would  work. 

Crawford:   What  was  Adler's  style  as  a  negotiator? 

Crockett:   He  was  very  good.   A  lot  of  chorus  people  weren't  as  warm 

toward  Kurt  Herbert  in  negotiations  as  Max  Azinoff.   But  in 
negotiations  he'd  say,  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  we  can't  do 
that."  He  was  fairly  calm  in  negotiations. 

Crawford:   Who  else  do  you  remember? 

Crockett:   Well,  Eddie  Powell,  as  I  said,  Jerry  Spain  [AFM]  and  Don 
Tayer  [AGMA]  and  Al  White.   We  used  to  have  Hy  Faine  come 
out  from  New  York.   He  was  the  head  of  AGMA  in  the  U.S.,  and 
they  had  their  local  office  here,  with  Don  Tayer  and  Harry 
Polland. 

Pantages:   Is  Tayer  the  one  that  we  see  at  the  opera  once  in  a  while? 
Crockett:   Yes. 

Working  with  Adler 


Crawford:   How  did  you  work  with  Mr.  Adler? 

Crockett:   I  liked  working  with  him.   I  thought  he  was  very  good — 
brilliant  in  fact.   He  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  there 
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Crockett: 

Crawford : 
Pantages: 


Crockett: 
Pantages: 


was  always  something  interesting  and  challenging.   We 
got  along  well. 

How  did  the  new  companies  affect  your  work,  George? 

I  was  just  thinking,  he  started  the  Spring  Opera  Theater  and 

the  Summer  Festival.   And  there  used  to  be  the  opinion  that 
all  should  be  on  staff  year-round.   I'm  talking  about  crews — 

everyone.   Adler  went  ahead  and  started  Spring  Opera,  and 

it  was  very,  very  intense.   And  then  we  did  the  Summer 

Festival  and  went  right  on  into  fall.   Whew!  That  was  a 
long,  long  year. 

He  inspired  you? 

He's  a  genius,  really. 

I  remember  one  year  we  got  a  new  production  of  Carmen. 
Howard  Bay  was  the  designer.   I  was  away,  working  on  a  film 
as  an  electrician,  and  we  were  up  at  Merced  at  the  B-52  base. 
You  couldn't  be  at  the  opera  house  year  around,  because  there 
wasn't  that  much  to  do. 

So  I  get  a  phone  call  there  one  day,  and  Mr.  A.   says, 
"I  want  you  to  talk  to  Howard  Bay."   So  I  talked  to  Howard, 
and  I  said  putting  a  spot  on  the  first  bridge,  one  that 
is  normally  in  the  booth,  wouldn't  work;  that's  what  he 
wanted  to  do. 

A  few  months  later  we're  into  the  tech  period  in  San 
Francisco  doing  Carmen .     He  had  designed  it,  and  it  was 
painted  with  almost  musical  comedy  colors.   I  had  a  feeling 
about  it,  that  I  didn't  know  if  they  would  go  for  it.  Dino 
Yannopoulos,  the  director,  didn't  like  it;  Robert  Watt  Miller 
didn't  like  it,  and  I  don't  know  if  Kurt  halfway  liked  it  or 
disliked  it;  I'm  not  sure! 

Howard  was  used  to  having  several  weeks  of  breaking  the 
show  in,  instead  of  those  five  or  six  days  he  had.   We 
did  the  dress  rehearsal,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  a  shambles. 
So  on  the  day  of  the  performance  we  did  a  complete  color  change, 
from  the  colors  that  were  used  to  the  colors  that  were,  oh,  more 
operatic  in  a  way,  I  guess.   That  was  the  kind  of  gamble 
Kurt  would  take. 


Crawford:   You  said  that  Mr.  Miller  was  involved.   Who  finally  made  the 
decision? 
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Pantages : 


Adler. 


Remembering  Robert  Watt  Miller  and  Gaetano  Merola 


Crawford:   What  do  you  remember  of  Robert  Watt  Miller? 

Pantages:   He  was  always  interested  in  what  was  going  on  backstage,  I 
know;  I  mean  in  the  technical  aspect.   He  would  have 
questions  about  why  this  or  that.   He  was  at  all  the  dress 
rehearsals  for  a  good  many  years,  and  the  piano  dress  sometimes 
too. 

He  would  be  off  to  the  side,  listening  and  watching. 
Sometimes  he  would  go  and  talk  to  the  director  about 
something,  and  he  certainly  supported  Adler. 

Crockett:    I  was  just  thinking,  in  the  early  days  I  used  to  have  to 
go  downtown  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
get  vouchers  and  payroll  checks  signed,  and  I  would  usually 
be  in  Miller's  or  Starr  Bruce1 s  office.   Starr  Bruce  signed 
many  of  the  checks.   And  then  finally,  when  we  got  Max 
Azinoff  as  chief  accountant,  all  that  running  around  for 
double  signatures  stopped,  and  he  signed  the  checks. 

Something  else  I  just  thought  about.   When  Phyllis 
Amati  worked  for  the  company  way,  way  back,  she  knew  Gaetano 
Merola  very  well.   She  told  me  that  in  the  1920s  she  used 
to  go  to  Sherman  Clay  to  get  a  record  player  and  records 
and  accompany  Merola  while  he  lectured  in  the  public  library. 
He  was  trying  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  organization,  to 
get  the  company  started.   The  opera  played  at  Stanford,  so 
prior  to  the  performance  she  would  play  the  recording  of 
the  opera  and  he  would  talk  or  lecture. 

She  left  the  opera  when  Paul  Posz  left.   She  didn't 
believe  that  he  was  doing  what  some  of  the  other  people 
thought  he  was  doing,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  so  very 
indignantly  she  left,  and  she  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  company  again.   She  liked  Mr.  Posz  very  much. 
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Opera  in  Wartime 


Crawford: 

Crockett: 

Crawford: 
Crockett: 


If  I  were  to  ask  you,  in  your  experience,  what  were  the 
greatest  changes  that  you  saw  in  the  company,  what  would  they 

«_   _  M 


The  minute  he  came  to  the 


be? 

Veil,  it  all  stemmed  from  Adler. 
company  everything  just  grew. 

What  about  the  war  years? 

A  lot  of  servicemen  attended  the  opera  then.   I  don't  know  if 
they  just  let  them  in,  or  charged  them  something,  but  there 
used  to  be  servicemen  there,  all  around  the  opera  house.   I'm 
sure  they  must  have  let  them  in  for  free,  to  stand. 

Those  were  bad  years  for  me .   My  husband  was  in  the  war 
and  was  killed  in  '44.   So  in  those  early  years  I  wasn't  too 
interested  in  opera,  and  I  can't  remember  much  about  it. 
Except  I'm  pretty  sure  they  would  give  out  standing  room 
tickets  to  servicemen. 

I  became  interested  in  opera  later  on.   I  needed  to  know 
all  I  could  about  each  opera  in  order  to  do  my  job 
intelligently.   I  even  took  a  course  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  in  1965  in  labor  management.   I  started  studying 
Italian  and  German  so  I  could  pronounce  it  correctly  and 
eventually  I  became  a  season  ticket  holder. 


Seasonal  Employment  and  a  New  Year's  Show  at  San  Quentin 


Crawford:   George,  you  mentioned  that  you  didn't  work  full-time  at  the 
opera  initially. 

Fantages:   Oh,  no.   Just  seasonal.   And  it  remained  that  way  for  a  good 
many  years.   In  fact,  I  was  never  year-round  except  when  Mr. 
Adler  expanded  the  season  by  having  the  Spring  Opera.   Or  the 
year  we  went  back  to  L.A. ,  in  1969. 

For  about  the  last  ten  years  all  I  did  was  opera,  and  the 
Nutcracker  for  the  ballet. 

Crockett:   And  San  Quentin. 
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Crawford: 
Pantages: 


What  was  San  Quentin? 

A  New  Year's  Day  show.   I  did  that  for  years.   The 
inmates  would  help  make  the  setup  on  the  stage  and  do 
the  lights  and  the  coloring  and  all  that,  and  we  had  a 
night  club  act  brought  in.   They  would  go  from  about  nine 
in  the  morning  until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 
There  would  be  dance  groups,  and  they  had  Louis  Armstrong 
a  couple  of  times.   The  man  who  produced  the  show  would 
do  the  booking  and  they  would  come  in  free  of  charge. 

They  stopped  doing  that  a  few  years  ago  because  things 
were  getting  pretty  bad.   You  get  three  thousand  men  and  I 
guess  some  of  them  got  very  unruly.   After  I  stopped  doing 
it  it  went  on  for  another  four  or  five  years,  and  then  they 
just  cancelled  because  they  couldn't  handle  them. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  opera,  I  never  was  on  a  52-week 
deal  there.   When  we  had  summer  and  spring  opera  I  came 
pretty  close.   When  we  did  the  spring,  summer,  and  the 
fall,  that  was  a  lot — it  probably  added  up  to  a  little 
more  than  40  weeks.   I  don't  think  I  would  want  to  do  what 
I  did  then. 


Touring  in  Los  Angeles 


Crawford:   How  about  your  experience  touring  with  the  opera  to  Los 
Angeles? 

Crockett:   When  we  first  used  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  I  used  to  have  to 
pack  all  our  typewriters  and  adding  machines  instead  of 
renting  equipment.   They  built  special  boxes  for  us  back 
stage,  and  the  prop  department  would  wheel  them  up  to  the 
office  and  we  would  put  all  our  equipment  in  them,  payroll 
books,  blank  checks  and  anything  else.   They  were  shipped 
down  by  train  to  Los  Angeles  and  then  carted  out  to  where 
a  girl  who  worked  with  me  and  I  rented  a  little  cottage. 
It  was  really  a  hotel  made  up  of  cottages  called  the 
"Chapman  Park  Hotel."  ' 

I  went  with  all  my  books,  all  the  typewriters,  the 
adding  machines  and  other  necessities.   It  was  cheaper  to 
bring  everything  down  instead  of  renting. 
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Crockett:        We  would  sit  there  endlessly  and  type  and  type  and 

type  and  carry  on  with  all  these  streams  of  payrolls,  and 
all  the  local  people  too,  on  top  of  the  people  who  came 
with  us.   And  we  would  cook  our  own  meals  there  and  just 
eat  and  keep  working. 

At  night  we  would  go  out  with  all  the  checks  and 
everything;   oh  yes,  we  were  there  every  night  for  per 
formances.   They  were  at  the  Shrine.   [to  Pantages]   You 
tell  about  the  Shrine.   It  was  a  difficult  place. 

Pantages:   Well,  you  know  the  schedule  was  that  we  closed  here  on 

a  Thursday  night  and  would  open  there  on  a  Friday  night. 
Of  course  I  was  down  the  week  before  putting  the  installa 
tion  in. 

Crockett:    It  was  a  big  barn  of  a  place. 
Crawford:    Six  thousand  seats? 

Pantages:    Six  thousand  seats,  and  they  used  to  get  six  thousand  in 
there,  too.   Except  in  '69,  when  they  only  had  2,000  on 
opening  night,  I  think. 

The  last  year  we  played  the  Shrine  was  1964.   In  '65 
we  went  up  to  that  complex  on  the  hill,  the  Dorothy  Chandler 
Pavilion.   They  would  guarantee  any  loss,  but  you  couldn't 
make  any  money.   At  the  Shrine,  apparently,  the  company 
made  some  money. 

We  went  back  to  the  Shrine  in  1969,  but  the  ticket 
sales  didn't  work.   The  people  who  had  supported  us  at  the 
Shrine  were  now  the  Dorothy  Chandler  group,  and  they  didn't 
want  it  at  the  Shrine;  they  wanted  it  at  the  Pavilion. 
I  see  their  point,  because  it's  a  nice  complex.    But  there 
was  conflict  with  the  people  down  there. 

The  [Los  Angeles]  schedule  was  something.   We  would 
open  there  Friday  night.   We  would  do  a  Saturday  night 
show,  a  Sunday  matinee,  a  Monday,  a  Tuesday  night,  a  Wednes 
day  night  show,  and  then  Wednesday  night  after  the  show 
we  would  go  down  to  San  Diego,  usually  in  a  limousine  I 

Of  course  I  had  sent  a  plot  ahead  of  time,  and  the 
scenery  was  sent  ahead  of  time  to  San  Diego.   On  Thursday 
morning  we  would  do  the  focusing,  and  then  I  had  made  up  a 
set  of  cues,  based  on  what  we  had  done  with  the  show  before. 
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Pantages:   And  we  would  go  through,  have  the  director  there,  and 

make  changes,  get  through  at  5  o'clock,  go  out  for  something 
to  eat,  and  then  do  the  show.   And  then  the  next  morning 
we  would  fly  back  to  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Shrine. 

Crockett:   You're  lucky;  we  had  to  return  by  train. 

Pantages:   We  would  get  to  the  Shrine  about  11  o'clock  or  so,  go  through 
and  set  that  show.   Part  of  it  would  have  been  set,  though, 
but  sometimes  it  wasn't.   It  all  depended.   Most  of  the 
times  it  was  set.   We  would  see  how  it  was  and  would  focus 
the  show  in  the  afternoon,  then  do  the  Friday  night  show 
at  the  Shrine,  and  then  you  would  go  through  that  same 
routine.   It  never  stopped.   You  did  an  opera  every  night. 
We  were  there  three  weeks,  and  we  went  to  San  Diego  three 
times — once  each  week. 

Crawford:   How  did  the  singers  do? 

Crockett:   They  didn't  have  as  much  of  a  problem.   They  could  rest 

and  just  get  up  and  sing.   In  the  early  days,  everybody  went 
by  train,  as  a  group,  way  back.   And  then  they  finally 
began  to  fly,  and  I  started  driving.   I  drove  to  San  Diego 
three  times  with  the  typewriters!  [chuckles] 

Crawford:   How  about  the  crew? 

Crockett:   They  were  exhausted  traveling  between  Los  Angeles  and 

San  Diego.   But  I  would  say  the  whole  thing  was  enjoyable, 
when  you  look  back  at  it  all.   I  think,  don't  you? 

Pantages:   Yes,  I  think  so. 


Kurt  Herbert  Adler:   "Determination,  Ambition,  and  Genius" 


Crawford:   What  are  your  best  memories? 
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Pantages:   Working  with  different  directors.   Working  with  Mr.  Adler. 
I  couldn't  wait  to  get  to  work  in  the  mornings,  you  know. 
And  that  was  usually,  for  many  years,  at  8  o'clock.   We 
finally  got  a  little  bit  more  adjusted  to  things,  and 
we  didn't  have  to  be  in  at  8  o'clock  all  the  time.  I  know 
some  people  say  "TGIF."  But  not  I.   We  took  a  lot  froa 
each  other,  the  opera  and  I. 

Crockett:   I  always  felt  I  had  a  better  job  than  other  people! 
Crawford:   Last  question:   How  did  he  do  it? 

Pantages:   Well,  determination.   Mr.  A.  had  a  whole  lot  of  determination 
and  ambition.   And,  as  I  say,  he's  a  genius. 

Crawford:   Evelyn,  what  special  memory  do  you  have? 

Crockett:   Sometimes  when  I  would  go  into  his  office,  he  would  have  his 
score  out  there  and  he  would  be  humming  to  himself  a  little 
bit.   And  then  he  would  put  it  aside  and  do  whatever  business 
there  was  to  do.   But  he  had  it  on  his  desk. 

Crawford:   Did  he  ever  get  angry  with  you? 
Crockett:   No,  not  at  all. 
Crawford:   What  upset  him  the  most? 

Pantages:   Oh,  the  mistakes  we  made  on  the  boards,  you  know.   That 
would  be  very  upsetting  to  him. 

Crockett:  He  liked  perfection. 

Pantages:  Yes,  well,  so  did  I. 

Crawford:  That's  why  you  got  along,  George. 

Pantages:  Well,  they  were  great  years.   I  wouldn't  trade. 

Crockett:   I  really  enjoyed  it  too.   I  just  loved  it. 
[End  of  Interview] 
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Chicago,  Lyric  Opera  of,   235-236 

coaching,   236 

conducting,   23,  48,  50-51,  53, 
77,  162-163,  194,  213,  225- 
226,  324,  364-365,  378-379, 
388-389 

co-productions,   95 

cover  system,   257,  325,  337, 
353-354 

crises,   261,  286,  325,  331-332, 
367-368,  381 

education,   195 

European  trips,  173-174,  358- 
361 

family,   25,  52,  98,  120 

fees,   17,  20,  27,  41-44,  67-68, 
106,  223 

fundraising,   321-322 

law  suit,   45 

lighting,   188,  404-405 

minorities  in  opera,   1,  11-12 

rehearsals,  244-246,  290-293, 
380-381 

repertoire,  68-69,  75,  85-86, 
311-314,  382-383 

retirement,  13-15,  32-33,  51- 
54,  68,  74,  77,  97-98,  117, 
228,  262-263,  298,  389 

staff,  239-240,  258-259,  310- 
311,  334-337,  356-357,  393-396 

staging,   76,  84-85,  90,  191 


student  matinees,  320-321,  369- 

370 
young  artists,   10-11,  15-17, 

104,  108-109,  129,  132,  202,  209, 

218,  253-258,  266-267,  397 
Adler,  Nancy  (Mrs.  Kurt  Herbert), 

24,  52,  357-359 
Adler,  Peter  Herman,   1 
Adler,  Sabrina,   25,  74,  87 
Adler  Fellows,   258 
Affiliate  Artist  Program,   126,  129- 

130,  132-135 

Agnini,  Armando,   201,  210 
Aida  (Verdi) ,   Leontyne  Price  in  the 

role  of  Aida,   2,  3,  6,  7; 

Wolfram  Skalicki  designs,   178, 

185;  Douglas  Schmidt  designs, 

185 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 

the  (AFM),   346-348 
Amore  dei  Tre  Re.  L'  (Montemezzi) , 

207-208 

Andrea  Chenier  (Giordano),   176-177 
Angle  of  Repose  (Imbrie),  Gerald 

Freeman  as  director,   152-160, 

386 
Azinoff,  Max,   279,  318,  349,  386, 

408 

Bakman,  Patrick,   131,  143 
Bauer -Ecsy,  Leni  409 
Bay,  Howard,   409 
Bernheimer,  Martin,   319 
Berry,  Walter,   353 
Bjdrling,  Jussi,   203-204 
Boheme.  La  (Puccini),   217-218 
B6hm,  Karl,   46-49,  50,  388 
Bradshaw,  Richard,   136  Interview. 

373-398 

Breslin,  Herbert,   223 
Brown  Bag  Opera,   254-255 

Carmen  (Bizet) ,   409 
Cayard,  Pierre,   86,  186 
Chicago,  Lyric  Opera  of,   27,  235, 
251,  291 
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Christopher  Columbus  (Milhaud) , 

196-197 

Columbia  Artists,  Nellie  Walter,   1 
Cooper,  Betty  (Miller),   56,  199 
Covent  Garden,  London  (Royal  Opera), 

62 

Crockett,  Evelyn,   399-416 
Cry  of  Clytemnestra.  The  (Eaton) , 

382-383,  390 
Cupido,  Alberto,   154 
Curran  Theatre,   164-165 

Dalis,  Irene,   113 

Death  in  Venice  (Britten) ,  Gerald 

Freeman  as  director,   151 
Del  Monaco,  Mario,   203 
Dialogues  of  the  Carmelites.  The 

(Poulenc),   140-142;  Leontyne 

Price  as  Madame  Lidoine,   1-3; 

Dorothy  Kirsten  as  Blanche,   206 
Don  Giovanni  (Mozart),   308-310 

Eisenberg,  Philip,   208,  333,  384 
Esclarmonde  (Massenet) ,  Beni 

Montresor  as  designer,   184 
Evans,  Sir  Geraint,  Interview  60-69 
Everding,  August,   83,  308-310,  357 

Fairbank  family,   234-235 

Farris,  Ann,   317 

Farruggio,  Matthew,   226,  Interview 

234-268 
Felt,  Ruth,   317,  323,  Interview 

334-372.  396 
Fifield,  Gary,   303 
Follis,  Gwin,   318 
Forza  del  Destino.  La  (Verdi) ,   287 
Fox,  Carol,   27 
Frau  ohne  Schatten.  Die  (R. 

Strauss),  Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle  as 

designer,   95 

Freedman,  Gerald,  Interview  146-170 
Frisell,  Sonja,   75 

Gioconda.  La  (Ponchielli) ,   229 
Glyndebourne  Opera,   139 
Goldstein,  Ruth,   241 
Guth,  Otto,   13,  219-220,  254,  303, 
311,  338,  381-382,  383-385 

Hager,  Ghita,   8,  394,  406 


Hager,  Paul,   7-8,  22,  61-62,  100, 
114,  171.  178,  182-183,  251-252, 
308 

Hair.   167-168 

Hale,  Prentis  Cobb,   279 

Hall,  Oakley,   154-155,  157,  159-160 

Home,  Marilyn,   63 

Imbrie,  Andrew,   154-155,  157,  159- 

160 

Ingpen,  Joan,  312 
International  Association  of 

Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees, 

408 

Jones,  Warren,   125,  128,  139 
Julius  Caesar  (Handel),   131,  137, 
390 

Kane,  Mike,   86,  187 

Kirsten,  Dorothy,  Interview  198-214. 

217-218 

Klein,  Larry,  164 
Kotcher,  Jay,  187 
Kurz,  Leo,  249,  404,  407 

Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk 

(Shostakovich),   160-161,  196 
Lear  (Aribert  Reimann),   85-86 
Leinsdorf,  Erich,   8,  100 
Lever,  Marian,   55,  97 
Levine,  James,   28,  38,  45,  49,  50, 

92,  143,  219-220 
lighting,   187-190,  196;  scrims  and, 

29;  projections  and,   177 
Los  Angeles,  touring  in,   23,  43, 

204-205,  314 
Los  Angeles  Times.   43 

Macbeth  (Verdi),  40,  42 

Madama  Butterfly  (Puccini),   325- 

326 

Magner,  Martin,   234 
Manon  Lescaut  (Puccini),   286-287 
Mansouri,  Lotfi,   174,  192-193 
Martin,  Janis,   26 
McEwen,  Terry,   40,  83,  140,  166- 

167,  221,  265,  293,  393-397 
Meistersinger.  Die  (Wagner) ,  S'ir 

Geraint  Evans  as  Beckmesser,   61- 

62,  305 
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Merola,  Gaetano,   198,  201,  202, 

299,  411 
Merola  Opera  Program,   16,  99-101, 

127,  130,  253-255;  and  Stern 

Grove  Concerts,   100 
Metropolitan  Opera,   19,  20,  22,  43- 

44,  92,  165,  192,  202,  230,  292, 

312,  314-315 
Miller,  Betty  (Mrs.  Robert  Watt), 

56,  199 
Miller,  Robert  Watt,   56-57,  200, 

317,  321,  388-389 
Miricioiu,  Nelly,   154 
Mitchell,  Leona,   11 
Mitchell,  Pat,   394-395 
Molinari-Pradelli,  Francesco,   3 
Munn,  Tom,   189,  351-352,  394,  404- 

405 

NBC  Opera  Company,   1 
Nabucco  (Verdi),   162-163 
Nilsson,  Birgit,   Interview  17-34. 
39-41 

opera  in  English,   63 
Orfeo  (Monteverdi),   Gerald  Freedman 
as  director,   147-149,  152 

Pantages,  George,   187,  Interview 

399-416 
Pavarotti,  Luciano,   4-5,  203-204, 

Interview  215-233 
Pearlman,  Richard,   328 
Peloso,  Paolo,   77 
Peter  Grimes  (Britten) ,   Sir  Geraint 

Evans  as  director,   64;  Jess 

Thomas  in  title  role,   115 
Piccinato,  Carlo,   3 
Pinza,  Ezio,   212 

Pique  Dame  (Tchaikovsky),   190-191 
Ponnelle,  Jean-Pierre,   72,  74, 

Interview  83-98.  184-185,  210- 

211,  240,  242,  250-252,  288,  306- 

307 
Porgy  and  Bess  (Gershwin) ,   Leontyne 

Price  as  Bess,  1 
Posz,  Paul,   399,  411 
Powell,  Eddie,   323-324,  408 
Price,  Leontyne,  Interview  1-16. 

140,  241 
Price,  Margaret,   4-5 


Priest,  John,   75,  81,  86-87,  164, 

187,  Interview  269-300 
Proposition  B,   243,  271 

Rake's  Progress.  The  (Stravinsky), 

172,  178 

Rigoletto  (Verdi),   72,  87,  92,  112 
Ring.  The  (Wagner),   29-30,  112; 

Birgit  Nilsson  as  Brunnhilde, 

17;  Wolfram  Skallcki  designs, 

175,  179-181,  349 
Rodzinski,  Artur,   302 
Rodzinski,  Richard,  Interview  301- 

333.  359 
Rysanek,  Leonie,   19,  21,  Interview 

35-59 

San  Francisco  Opera 

audiences,   65,  78-79,  91,  112, 

167,  227,  295-296,  320,  390- 

392 

auditions,   99,  125 
board  of  directors,   311,  349, 

369-370 

broadcasts,   16 
budget,   282-284,  300,  350-351, 

370,  401 
Center,   255 

Chorus,   64,  240,  343-344,  375 
city  as  environment  for  opera, 

105-106,  200,  232 
conducting,   77-78,  222,  314, 

387-388 

designers,   286-288 
directors,   307-308 
dressing  rooms,   240-244 
expansion,   277-280 
Fol  de  Rol,   21 
Gala,   366-367 
Golden  Gate  Park  opera  concerts, 

82,  227-228 
Guild,   200 
lighting,   187-190,  278,  351-352, 

401-406 

musical  preparation,   385-386 
Opera  Medal,   122 
Orchestra,   29,  37,  46,  347-348, 

355,  386 

properties,   236-238 
rehearsals,   244-246,  290-292 
scheduling,   303-306 
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San  Francisco  Opera  (continued) 

security,   362-364 

staff,  6,  81,  86-87,  163-164, 
186-187,  226,  258-259,  273- 
275,  294-295,  311,  317,  401 

staging,   76,  84-85,  90,  114, 
174-176,  191-192,  201,  248- 
249,  280-282,  300 

student  performances,   63,  81 

technical  equipment,   349 

television,   229 

ticket  sales,   295,  349 

touring,   23,  43,  204-205,  413- 
415 

War  Memorial  Opera  House,  36, 
232,  243-234,  247-248,  350 

warehousing,   277-278 

in  wartime,   411 
Saint  Matthew  Passion  (Bach) , 

Gerald  Freedman  as  director,   146 
Schmidt,  Douglas,   156,  185 
Schoeffler,  Paul,   61 
Sellars,  Peter,   169 
Sills,  Beverly,   133-134,  142,  166- 

167 

Simmons,  Calvin,   11,  373-374 
Simon  Boccanegra  (Verdi) ,   15 
Silja,  Anja,   153,  161-162 
Skalicki,  Amrei,   172 
Skalicki,  Wolfram,   Interview  171- 

197.  250 

Skinner,  Howard,   240,  318,  400-407 
Smith,  Oliver,   183-183?? 
Spain,  Jerry,   323,  408 
Spring  Opera  Theater,   135-137,  164- 

165,  167,  169-170,  275-277,  328- 

329,  389-390 
Stead,  Richard,   86 
Stegner,  Wallace,   159-160 
Stella,  Antonietta,   2,  40 
Stockholm  Opera,   71,  98 
Strasser,  Jani,   151 
Suitner,  Otmar,   38 
summer  opera,   276-277,  294 

Tannhauser  (Wagner) ,   38 
taxes,  United  States,   80 

Thomas,  Jess,   31,  Interview  99-124. 

326 
Titus  (Mozart),   129,  Carol  Vaness 


as  Vitellia,  131 
Tosca  (Puccini) ,  Dorothy  Kirsten  in 

the  title  role,   210-211 
television,  opera  on,   229 
touring,   23,  43,  204-205 
Tristan  and  Isolde  (Wagner) ,  Birgit 

Nilsson  as  Isolde,   30;  Jess 

Thomas  as  Tristan,   112-113 
Turandot  (Puccini),   94-95 

unions,   84,  322-324,  343-349,  372, 
408-409 

Van  Perre,  Ivan,   81,  86,  164,  237 
Vaness,  Carol,  Interview  125-145. 

255,  257,  384 

von  Dohnanyi,  Christoph,   314 
von  Karajan,  Herbert,   28,  30,  58, 

220,  224,  229 

Vickers,  Jon,   25-26,  115,  128 
Vienna  State  Opera,   29,  58,  120, 

193-194 

Wagner,  Wieland,   112-113,  180-181, 
186 

Walkure.  Die  (Wagner),  Birgit 

Nilsson  as  Brunnhilde,   17,  19, 
35;  Leonie  Rysanek  as  Sieglinde, 
39;  Jess  Thomas  was  Siegmund, 
122-123 

Walter,  Nellie,   1 

Waters,  Willy,   11 

Western  Opera  Theater,   255 

Wechsler,  Gil,   351-352 

Windgassen,  Wolfgang,   25 

Wixell,  Ingmar,  Interview  70-82 

Wozzeck  (Berg) ,  Sir  Geraint  Evans  in 
title  role,   62-63 

Yannopoulos,  Dino,   256,  406 

Zajick,  Dolora,   255 
Zuffi,  Piero,   287 
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